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PREFACE 

"  What  strikes  me  the  most  upon  the  whole," 
wrote  Walpole,  comparing  the  French  with  the 
people  of  his  own  country,  "is  the  total  differ- 
ence of  manners  between  them  and  us,  from 
the  greatest  object  to  the  least.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  simiUtude  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  obvious  in  every  trifle."  Walpole  was 
right.  Never  did  neighbouring  nations  offer 
a  more  singular  contrast  to  one  another.  The 
one  differs  from  the  other  in  every  respect, 
and  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  say  that  they 
differ  ;  they  are  each  other's  exact  antithesis. 
Much  has  been  written  among  us  about 
England,  and  some  of  it  has  been  marvellous 
indeed.  If  we  accept  as  correct  the  obser- 
vations of  such  men  as  Taine  or  Chevrillon, 
it  would  seem  that  these  two  races  of  men, 
the  English  and  the  French,  are  in  such  mutual 
contradiction  that,  even  were  one  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  different  customs  prevaiUng 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Channel,  one  might 
take  each  one  of  the  traits  of  the  typical  French 
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character  and,  by  merely  putting  down  the 
exact  opposite,  obtain  a  truthful  portrait  of 
the  Englishman. 

And  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
these  utterly  irremediable  divergences,  in  spite  of 
interminable  conflicts  and  century-old  hatreds. 
Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  country 
with  which  France  has  had  the  pleasantest 
and  most  frequent  social  relations.  Pohtics 
apart,  there  are,  I  believe,  few  nations  who 
have  maintained  a  more  uninterrupted  inter- 
course with  one  another,  and  probably  fewer 
still  whose  thought  and  culture  have  acted  and 
reacted  so  closely  one  upon  the  other. 

In  this  book  we  shall  deal  only  with  Anglo- 
French  relations  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  happens  that  this  was  just  the  period 
when  British  influence  was  most  strongly  felt 
among  us.  But  it  would  be  no  less  instructive 
to  observe  what  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years  earlier,  for  instance,  and  how  our 
neighbours  then  endeavoured  to  adopt  Paris 
fashions  and  to  form  themselves  on  French 
taste.  Our  artistic  and  social  domination,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  all-powerful  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  felt  up  to  the  middle 
of    the    following    century.     Gradually,    how- 
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ever,  as  the  Revolution  approached,  the  rôles 
were  interchanged.  After  having  borrowed 
largely  from  us,  it  became  clear  that  England 
was  beginning  to  pay  back  the  equivalent  of 
what  we  had  lent  her.  In  every  domain  at 
once,  in  literature,  in  poHtics,  and  in  the 
fashions,  the  change  made  itself  felt.  People 
raved  over  Thomson,  and  felt  bound  to  admire 
Shakespeare  ;  with  Montesquieu  they  extolled 
the  perfections  of  parHamentary  government  ; 
horse-racing  and  EngUsh  tea-drinking  were 
introduced,  powder  became  taboo,  and  the 
frock-coat  was  adopted.  A  thousand  precur- 
sory admonitions  witnessed  to  the  progress  of 
the  Anglomania  which,  fifty  years  later,  would 
force  its  tyrannical  whimsicaUties  upon  us. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  war.  Never,  did 
it  seem,  had  two  nations  worked  more  bitterly 
and  more  furiously  for  each  other's  overthrow  ; 
never,  either  (really  characteristic  phenomenon), 
were  the  social  worlds  of  the  two  nations  in 
such  close  touch.  For  we  must  not  forget 
that,  after  Valmy,  London  was  the  great 
rallying-point  of  the  émigrés.  In  despite  of 
religious  hatred  and  national  prejudices,  it  is 
always  between  Frenchmen  and  Enghshmen 
that  there  are  the  greatest  community  of  ideas 
and  the  greatest   number   of  friendships   and 
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family  connections.  Thanks  to  their  natural 
good  sense,  the  latter  very  soon  saw  the 
Revolution  in  its  proper  light — that  is  to  say,  as 
mainly  a  question  of  national  property.  They 
understood  the  spoHation  of  which  the  émigrés 
had  been  the  victims,  and  with  one  accord 
they  tried  to  alleviate  their  misfortunes.  Every- 
where they  received  them  with  the  greatest 
generosity,  and  in  daily  intercourse,  in  the 
relations  that  each  day  rendered  more  inti- 
mate, individuals  of  the  two  nations  learned 
to  know  and  appreciate  each  other. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  more  than  one  of  them,  with- 
out reahsing  it,  had  been  won  over  by  the  quiet 
charm  of  England,  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
order  and  comfort  surrounding  them.  "  Though 
remembering  my  country,"  confesses  Chateau- 
briand, "  I  had  no  desire  to  see  it  again."  He 
did  see  it  again,  however,  and  at  first  felt 
nothing  but  disappointment.  "  I  always 
cherished  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  regretful 
memories  of  England  ;  I  had  lived  so  long 
there  that  I  had  adopted  the  habits  of  the 
country.  I  could  not  grow  accustomed  to  the 
dirtiness  of  our  houses,  our  staircases,  and 
our  tables,  to  our  uncleanHness,  our  familiarity, 
and  the  indiscretion  of  our  chatter  :    I  was 
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English  in  manners,  in  tastes,  and,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  in  thought."  ^ 

Many  were  in  the  same  case — some  because 
on  their  return  they  found  nothing  of  what 
they  had  left  behind,  neither  relatives,  nor 
home,  nor  fortune  ;  others  because,  having 
been  obliged  to  escape  from  their  own  land 
when  they  were  still  children,  they  had  early 
grown  attached  to  their  adopted  country.  "  I 
hardly  know  what  I  was,"  confesses  Mme.  de 
Boigne.  "An  Englishwoman,  I  think;  cer- 
tainly not  a  Frenchwoman."  When  we  see 
her  back  in  her  Château  de  Beauregard,  "  I 
wept  freely,  on  taking  possession  of  it,  on 
2nd  Nov.  1804,  All  Souls'  Day,  in  a  cold, 
penetrating  fog  which  did  not  permit  me  to 
see  three  paces  in  front  of  me.  ...  I  had  a 
feeling  of  being  abandoned  and  deserted  that 
froze  me  to  the  very  soul,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  felt  myself  in  a  more 
uncivilised  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia."  2  Instinctively,  as  they  face  their 
ruined  dwellings,  their  parks  lying  waste,  their 
pillaged  goods,  these  Frenchmen  think  of  the 
country  that  they  have  just  left.     They  com- 

^  Chateaubriand,  Mémoires  d'Outre  Tombe,  Edition  Birê, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  227,  234,  235,  238. 

'  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Me'moires. 
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pare  what  they  see  with  what  they  have  been 
seeing,  and  too  often  their  secret  preferences 
are  for  EngHsh  soil.  They  form,  it  is  true,  a 
minority  in  France,  but  this  minority  never- 
theless constitutes  society  properly  so-called, 
and  it  is  with  this  same  society  that  Wellington 
and  his  countrymen,  under  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  will  associate. 

I  should  say  that  the  emigration  had  a  very 
decided  influence  upon  the  relations  of  the  two 
societies,  following  up,  as  it  did,  the  trend,  that 
was  then  constantly  growing  more  marked, 
towards  English  ideas  and  the  introduction  of 
Anglo-Saxon  manners  among  us.  This  emigra- 
tion it  is  that  explains  the  increasing  intimacy 
and  the  constant  interchange  of  visits  between 
Parisians  and  Londoners,  the  welcome  that  these 
latter  met  with  in  our  capital  during  the  Restora- 
tion, the  predominant  part  that  they  played  in 
the  fashionable  clubs,  and  finally,  the  readiness 
with  which  many  of  them  definitely  took  up 
their  abode  with  their  enemies  of  the  day 
before. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  with  one 
consent  they  hurried  across  and  settled  down 
amongst  us.  And  I  do  not  merely  allude  to 
their  eagerness  to  come  in  1815  and  1814  ;  I 
am  likewise   alluding  to  what  took  place  ten 
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years  before — that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens.  It  is  true  that  in  1804 
many  of  them  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  daUied  less  pleasantly  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unexpected  than  the  misadventure  of  which 
numbers  of  these  innocent  tourists  were  the 
victims.  And  it  shall  be  their  story  that  we 
wiU  first  narrate. 

R.  M. 
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CHAPTER    I 

napoleon's  prisoners 

I.  Rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens — The  Arrests.     II.  The 
Captives  of  Verdun.     III.  1814 — The  Release 

I 

A  VERY  astonished  Englishman  was  Mr.  James 
Forbes/  archaeologist  and  botanist,  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  when,  landing  in 
Paris  on  the  24th  May  1803,  he  learnt,  as  he 
stepped  from  his  coach,  that  he  was  a  prisoner 

*  James  Forbes  (1749-18 19),  author  of  the  Oriental  Memoirs, 
went  to  Bombay  in  1765  as  correspondent  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  lived  principally  at  Derbhoy,  where  he  filled  150 
folio  volumes  with  sketches  and  notes  on  the  fauna,  flora,  customs 
and  religions  of  India.  In  1809  his  only  daughter  Eliza  married 
Marc  René  de  Montalembert,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his 
own  country  by  the  Revolution,  and  was  serving  in  the  British 
Army.  In  18 10  Charles  de  Montalembert,  the  future  historian, 
was  born.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  months  he  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  always  retained 
great  influence  over  him.  After  Waterloo,  Forbes  accompanied 
his  daughter  and  her  husband  to  France,  where  he  stayed  nearly 
two  years.  He  died  February  i,  1819,  while  on  his  way  with  his 
grandson  to  Stuttgart,  where  Count  Montalembert,  his  son-in-law, 
was  ambassador. 

A 
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of  war  of  Bonaparte.  Mr.  James  Forbes  had 
started  on  his  journey  with  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  pleasure  trip.  Taking  his  wife  and 
daughter  with  him,  and  thinking,  as  he  went 
along,  to  "  complete  their  education,"  he  de- 
cided to  visit,  in  addition  to  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Paris  was  to  be  his 
first  halting-place,  after  which  he  planned  pro- 
ceeding promptly  to  the  Helvetic  regions — 
*'  beautiful  regions,  where  Nature  clothes  her 
Alpine  heights  with  such  majestic  grandeur, 
and  fills  her  romantic  vales  with  all  the  charms 
of  secluded  beauty."  "  A  love  of  liberty," 
Mr.  Forbes  adds  seriously,  "  and  a  simplicity 
of  manners  have  long  been  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  though 
the  former  may  have  suffered  a  lamentable 
depression  from  the  revolutionary  dœmon  that 
seeks  to  destroy  it  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  latter,  I  trust,  is  still  to  be  found  among 
them." 

So,  with  a  light  heart,  James  Forbes  em- 
barked at  Dover.  He  had  landed  at  Calais, 
and,  freed  from  the  anxieties  of  daily  life, 
forgetting  newspapers  and  politics,  and  giving 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  travel,  he  had 
peacefully  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  the 
metropolis.     Nothing  on  the  way  had  struck 
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him  as  abnormal  or  suspicious.  At  Paris,  how- 
ever, when  he  entered  the  Hôtel  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, it  seemed  to  him  that  M.  Gabé,  the 
landlord  of  the  place,  did  not  welcome  him  as 
eagerly  or  as  cordially  as  he  might  have  wished. 
Without  a  word,  M.  Gabé  ushered  him  into 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  hôtel,  where  what 
was  the  astonishment  of  James  Forbes  to  learn 
that  war  had  suddenly  been  declared  between 
his  country  and  ours,  and  that  the  night  before 
Bonaparte  had  given  express  orders  for  all  the 
English  people  in  Paris  to  be  made  prisoners, 
a  large  number  of  them  having  already  received 
routes  for  the  various  country  towns  where 
they  were  to  take  up  their  abode. ^ 

James  Forbes  was  thunderstruck,  as  well 
he  might  be.  For  more  than  a  year — that  is 
to  say,  since  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  which  was 
welcomed  by  both  peoples  with  an  almost 
delirious  enthusiasm  —  his  countrymen  had 
crossed  the  Channel  in  an  unbroken  stream, 
and  the  numerous  accounts  of  the  journey 
written  by  them  clearly  testify  that  they  were 
very  delighted  to  find  themselves  back  amongst 
us.     "I  believe,"  writes  one  of  them,   "  that 

^  See  James  Forbes'  Letters  fro?n  France,  written  in  the  years 
1803  and  1804,  including  a  Particular  Account  of  Verdun,  and 
the  situation  of  the  British  captives  in  that  city. 
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there  have  never  been  so  many  EngHsh  people 
in  Paris  as  there  are  now."  As  later,  in  1815, 
idlers,  poets,  scholars,  statesmen,  all  had 
hastened  on  each  other's  heels,  amongst  the 
rest  the  great  Fox,  whose  journey  has  been 
described  by  his  secretary,  Trotter  ;  Lord 
Erskine,  who  came  to  preside  over  the  In- 
dustrial Fête  ;  Lord  Elgin,  the  same  who  was 
to  enrich  London  with  the  remains  of  the 
Parthenon  ;  young  Lord  Aberdeen,  Prime 
Minister  to  be  ;  Mackintosh  the  historian,  the 
poet  Rogers,  the  inventor  James  Watt,  the 
painter  Opie,  the  actor  Kemble.  They  are  to 
be  met  everywhere,  visiting  the  monuments, 
museums,  and  public  gardens,  filling  the 
theatres,  ballrooms,  and  gaming-houses,  and 
on  Sundays,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  walking 
about  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  to  see  Bona- 
parte, "  the  first  man  in  Europe,"  and  the  hero 
of  the  day,  reviewing  his  Consular  Guard. 

Socially,  the  English  and  French  vie  with 
each  other  in  politeness.  Junot,  Cambacérès, 
and  Mme.  Récamier  open  wide  their  salons  to 
the  British  colony  ;  and  the  British  colony — 
that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Concannon,  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  and  Lady  Cholmondeley — give  balls 
and  festivities  in  return. 

On  every  side  they  seek  to  outdo  each  other 
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in  civilities.     Never  did  they  seem  so  near  to 
understanding  one  another. 

All  the  same^  in  spite  of  these  proofs  of 
mutual  appreciation,  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  were  a  source  of  interminable  diffi- 
culties. Determined  not  to  evacuate  the  island 
of  Malta,  England  was  only  waiting  to  com- 
mence hostilities.  The  annexing  of  Piedmont 
by  France  served  as  a  pretext,  and,  without 
warning  or  the  customary  declaration  of  war, 
she  laid  hands  on  all  those  of  our  merchantmen 
who  happened  to  be  within  her  reach.  Some 
notice  had  to  be  taken  of  this  act  of  violence, 
and  Bonaparte  at  once  ordered  all  the  English 
who  were  in  Paris  to  be  arrested.  "  I  wish," 
he  said  to  Junot,  the  Governor  of  the  town, 
"  not  a  single  English  person  to  be  seen  in  any 
theatre  to-night."  Junot  objected  that  on 
Lord  Whitworth's  departure  he  had  himself 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  British  travellers, 
but  the  only  concession  he  was  able  to  procure 
was  that  they  should  be  relegated  to  the  pro- 
vinces as  "  prisoners  upon  parole."  ^ 

^  "One  of  my  relatives  in  England,  Henry  Cz,  second  cousin  of 
my  father,  a  banker  in  London,  came  to  France  with  his  family  in 
1803  to  see  his  French  relations  and  the  correspondents  of  his 
firm.  He  did  not  go  very  far  ;  on  the  23rd  May  a  police  officer 
presented  himself  at  his  abode  in  Paris  and  summoned  him  to 
appear  at  the  headquarters  of  the  General  Staff  within  twenty-four 
hours.     An  article  in  the  Moniteur  explained  to  him  the  reason  of 
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The  day  following  the  appearance  of  the 
decree  of  the  First  Consul,  dated  from  Saint- 
Cloud,  the  2nd  Prairial,  the  nth  year  of  the 
Republic,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout 
France,  from  Brussels  to  Montpellier,  from 
Bordeaux  to  Geneva,  all  Englishmen  were  de- 
clared under  arrest,  even  those  who  were 
peaceably  making  their  way  to  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  or  who  were  only  waiting  at  the 
coast  for  a  favourable  wind  to  enable  them  to 
return  home.  According  to  Sturt,  out  of  7000 
of  his  countrymen  then  residing  within  our 
borders  (a  figure  undoubtedly  very  much  exag- 
gerated), only  700  succeeded  in  getting  back 
to  their  own  country.  Maclean  brings  the 
number  of  the  fugitives  up  to  1000,  and  this 
latter  figure  is  more  likely.  In  Paris,  most  of 
the  tourists  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
saw  the  police  enter  their  houses  early  in  the 
morning.  They  brought  with  them  a  declara- 
tion, which  the  Englishmen  had  to  sign,  and 

this  strange  summons.  'All  the  English  connected  with  the 
military  service,  or  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia  from  the  ages 
of  eighteen  to  sixty,  will  be  arrested  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.'  Thanks  to  the  useful  intervention  of  an  influential 
friend.  General  Junot,  chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff,  exiled  my 
relative  and  his  family  to  Geneva,  where  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
again  meeting  with  part  of  their  family.  Our  relative  only  re- 
turned to  England,  after  having  escaped  from  Geneva,  on  i6th 
July  181 1 — that  is,  eight  years  after  his  departure  from  London  on 
a  pleasure  trip." — Intermédiaire  des  Chercheurs  et  des  Curieux^  year 
1902,  1st  half  year,  p.  419. 
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which  constituted  them  prisoners  upon  parole. 
Finally,  each  one  was  ordered  to  appear  without 
delay  before  the  governor,  that  his  place  of 
abode  in  the  provinces  might  be  determined 
upon. 

Forbes  had  hardly  arrived  before  he  had  to 
appear  at  the  prefecture  of  police.  He  found 
four  hundred  of  his  countrymen  already 
assembled  there  for  the  same  reason  as  him- 
self. Forbes  was  number  218,  which  necessi- 
tated his  waiting  three  whole  hours,  after 
which  he  was  admitted  to  Junot's  presence. 
Now  it  seems  that  Junot  was  not  always  ex- 
cessively polite,  and  that  on  that  particular 
morning  he  gave  ample  proof  of  the  fact  by 
sending  most  of  the  prisoners  away  from  Paris. 
But  Forbes  assumed  such  a  disconsolate  and 
peaceable  expression,  and  explained  in  such  a 
frank  and  sincere  manner  the  object  of  his 
journey,  and  how  he  was  in  France  with  the 
innocent  desire  of  "  completing  his  daughter's 
education,"  that  the  dreaded  Governor  had 
great  difficulty  in  repressing  a  smile.  Finally, 
he  authorised  this  affectionate  father  to  remain 
in  the  capital,  and  even  allowed  him  to  go  out 
of  it,  the  only  condition  being  that  he  should 
return  every  evening.    Forbes  had  reason  to 
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thank  Providence.  Very  few  of  his  country- 
men obtained  the  same  favour,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  had  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  Orleans  or  Fontainebleau,  which  constituted, 
with  Valenciennes,  the  three  great  provisional 
depots  for  the  Englishmen  detained  in  France. 

Pending  any  fresh  decision  that  might  be 
come  to  concerning  him,  James  Forbes  made 
it  his  business  to  see  everything  in  the  capital, 
and  he  describes  the  interior  of  the  city  as 
methodically  and  scrupulously  as  its  surround- 
ings. He  walked  about,  marked  and  noted 
down  everything  that  he  saw,  in  spite  of  the 
annoyance  that  he  felt  at  certain  songs,  cari- 
catures, and  witticisms  which,  under  Napoleon's 
orders,  were  being  widely  circulated,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  Old  England. 

We  still  find  him  in  Paris  in  August,  applying 
for  an  authorisation  to  go  and  see  a  brother 
of  his  who,  in  spite  of  recent  events,  and 
although  a  British  subject,  was  living  in  Tou- 
raine.  The  minister  granted  the  desired  per- 
mission ;  and  while  the  other  prisoners  were 
being  bored  to  extinction  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  or  w^ere  plodding  along  from  one 
fortress  to  another,  he,  James  Forbes,  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  the  Châteaux  of  the  Loire. 
He  halted  at  Blois,  and  again  at  Chenonceaux, 
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visited  Amboise,  and  finally  reached  his  brother's 
estate,  which  he  found  so  attractive  that  he 
asked  for,  and  soon  obtained,  permission  to 
extend  his  stay.  But  in  November  he  deemed 
it  wiser  to  return  to  Paris.  He  and  his  family 
thought  to  spend  the  winter  there,  and  their 
exile,  as  such,  did  not  promise  to  be  very 
irksome.  And,  indeed,  all  would  have  been 
well  had  not  the  First  Consul  taken  it  into  his 
head  personally  to  control  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners,  and  jealously  to  send  them  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  capital.  Forbes,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  keep  in  the  background,  was 
unable,  alas  !  to  escape  the  master's  eye  for 
long,  and  on  December  7th  was  ordered  to  set 
out  for  Verdun. 


II 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  prisoners  assembled 
at  Valenciennes,  Orleans,  and  Fontainebleau 
were  just  being  sent  on  to  Verdun.  Several 
other  towns  were  likewise  centres  of  detention — 
Sarrelouis,  Sedan,  and  Bitche,  this  latter  being 
specially  devoted  to  the  unmanageable  pris- 
oners. Up  to  1814,  one  seemed  to  be  meeting 
almost  everywhere  in  the  North  of  France  with 
bands    of     English    prisoners;     and    Richard 
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Langton,  who  came  to  swell  their  number  in 
1809,  met  with  countrymen  at  Cambrai,  Dijon, 
Auxonne,  Arras,  Langres,  and  Briançon. 
Eventually,  as,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
regulations  became  somewhat  relaxed,  a  goodly 
number  of  them  obtained  permission  to  reside 
elsewhere  than  in  the  north.  There  were 
some  who  went  to  Nîmes,  Lyons,  Plombières, 
Bareges,  and  even  Paris,  but  these  last  were 
few  in  number  and  especially  privileged. 

The  great  majority  were  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  mild  climate  to 
Touraine,  but,  whatever  the  reason  may  have 
been,  Verdun  remained  the  central  depot.  For 
choice,  then,  we  will  dwell  upon  Verdun,  in  the 
first  place,  because  all  the  most  celebrated 
prisoners  were  at  one  time  assembled  there, 
and  also  because,  the  life  they  led  being  much 
the  same  everywhere,  a  minute  description  of 
the  other  fortresses  would  only  be  tedious  ; 
and,  lastly,  because  we  have  at  the  present 
day  far  more  particulars  and  interesting  data 
relating  to  Verdun  than  to  any  other  place. 

At  nightfall,  one  day  in  December,  James 
Forbes  and  his  family  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
this  latter  town.  They  showed  their  pass- 
ports ;    then^  still  escorted  by  the  police,  they 
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passed  through  gates,  crossed  drawbridges,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  citadel — viz.  the 
Governor's  house — for  the  usual  examination. 
For  the  third  time  since  they  had  been  travel- 
ling in  France,  their  portraits  were  taken  gratis 
— aquiline  noses,  medium  mouths,  round  chins, 
&c. — then  they  were  informed  that  they  could 
take  the  air  at  their  pleasure  on  the  city  walls, 
but  that  they  were  officially  forbidden  to  go 
outside  ;  finally,  that  every  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  they  were  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Governor's,  and  every  evening  to  be  back  at 
their  own  homes  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
cathedral  bell.  These  instructions  having  been 
given  and  received,  they  were  dismissed.  And 
that  was  how  James  Forbes,  a  subject  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  III.,  came  to  be,  "  for 
the  first  time  in  rather  an  eventful  life,  deprived 
of  his  liberty  and  confined  within  the  walls  of 
a  fortress."  ^ 

To  start  on  a  journey  with  a  clear  conscience, 
and  then  to  find  oneself  shut  up  in  a  fortress 
at  the  outset  of  that  journey,  is  incontestably 
an  unpleasant  experience.  On  this  point  Forbes 
is  quite  of  our  opinion.  Nevertheless,  certain 
resources  of  a  pecuniary  nature  made  it  pos- 
sible, under  the  circumstances,  to  mitigate  what 

^  James  Forbes,  Letters  from  France. 
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was  too  severe,  and  Forbes,  it  seemed,  enjoyed 
some  freedom.  But  in  addition  to  the  idle 
and  curious  who  were  traveUing  solely  for  their 
own  pleasure,  the  prisoners  included  some  of 
more  modest  condition — artists,  scholars,  doc- 
tors, clergymen,  and  numbers  of  business  men 
and  artisans,  many  of  them  accompanied  by 
their  families — who,  having  come  to  France  to 
seek  their  fortunes  or  to  escape  their  creditors, 
soon  found  themselves  in  great  distress.  The 
prisoners  were  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  were  detained  as  hostages  (that  is  to  say, 
private  individuals  arrested  the  day  after  the 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens),  and  the  war 
prisoners  properly  so  called,  comprising  a  number 
of  midshipmen,  sailors,  and  masters  of  mer- 
chantmen, not  to  mention  the  military  prisoners 
brought  back  from  Spain,  who  came,  as  time 
passed,  to  join  the  rest.  The  non-commis- 
sioned officers  received  some  help  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  the  privates  and  the 
ordinary  prisoners  were  only  entitled  to  three 
sous  a  day  and  half  a  pound  of  bread.  It  was 
just  enough  to  prevent  them  dying  of  starva- 
tion, and  without  the  relief  committees  which 
were  started  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  many 
of  them  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  direst 
want.    However,  judging  by  the  evidence  we 
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obtain  from  various  sources,  the  prisoners 
evinced  astonishing  calmness  and  philosophy. 
Lawrence,  who  has  left  us  two  volumes  of 
recollections  of  Verdun,  hardly  attempts  to 
conceal  his  ill-temper,  at  which  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised.  But  Langton,  who  was  made 
prisoner  in  1809,  and  suffered  a  particularly 
harsh  captivity,  maintains  a  laudable  sang- 
froid and  resignation  throughout.  As  for 
Forbes,  he  is  a  pattern  prisoner  !  Not  for 
one  moment  do  we  see  him  deviate  from  his 
attitude  of  stolid  indifference  and  admirable 
patience.  Patiently  and  wisely  he  examines 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  philosophically  adapts 
himself,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  is 
gentle,  he  is  serious,  he  is  very  determined. 
I  say  serious  and  determined,  for  quite  evi- 
dently this  father  is  a  methodical  man,  a  man 
of  preconceived  purposes,  who  never  yields. 
Now  we  know,  as  far  as  preconceived  purposes 
are  concerned,  the  only  one  he  has  in  his  mind 
for  the  time  being  is  his  intention  to  complete 
his  daughter's  education  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
buffets  of  fortune,  in  spite  of  the  regrettable 
moods  of  the  First  Consul,  this  education  re- 
mains his  chief  care. 

"  VVe  are  settled  in  a  comfortable  lodging, 
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with  a  physician,  to  whom  we  were  recommended 
from  Paris,  which,  considering  there  are  eight 
hundred  Enghsh  already  here,  and  more  ex- 
pected, is  no  trifling  acquisition.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  procure  music,  drawing,  French, 
and  dancing  masters  for  my  daughter.  Par- 
isian excellence  is  not  to  be  expected  in  Verdun 
masters.  Vestris  demanded  a  *  louis  '  per  lesson 
for  dancing  at  Paris  ;  here  M.  Boriquet,  the 
first  professor  in  the  place,  humbly  asked  ten 
sous.  The  drawing  master,  having  studied  six 
years  at  Rome,  expects  fifteen  pence,  and  for 
music  we  are  to  give  a  shilling  per  lesson. 
Mons.  Harpin,  the  French  master,  is  professor 
of  belles  lettres  in  the  college,  and  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  central  school  of 
Verdun.  He  was  a  priest  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, when,  being  absolved  from  his  vows,  he 
married,  and  is  now  the  father  of  a  family. 

'*  We  might  certainly  be  in  a  more  uncom- 
fortable situation,  but  still  it  is  rather  trying 
to  a  British  spirit  to  be  compelled  to  appear 
every  morning  at  the  general  appel  of  the 
English,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolls,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  repair  to  our  lodgings  or  to  be  sent 
to  prison."  ^ 

*  James  Forbes,  Letters  from  France. 
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We  ought  to  add  that  this  rule  of  presenting 
oneself  at  the  daily  appel  was  more  or  less 
elastic,  and  if  captives  without  monetary  re- 
sources found  no  means  of  evading  it,  others 
who  were  more  fortimate  promptly  secured 
the  indulgence  of  the  authorities.  Forbes,  for 
his  part,  very  soon  received  permission  to 
present  himself  at  the  muster  every  fifth  day 
only,  and,  later  on,  even  to  roam  about  the 
outskirts  of  Verdun  as  he  Hked.  The  regula- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  relaxed  or  made 
more  severe  according  to  the  general  behaviour 
of  the  prisoners.  At  first,  though,  as  again 
later,  at  different  intervals,  when  escapes  be- 
came too  frequent,  no  one  was  allowed  outside 
the  walls.  Being  then  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  town,  Forbes,  despite  his  gloomy  pros- 
pects and  the  fact  that  his  daughter's  education 
was  causing  him  considerable  anxiety,  took 
care  not  to  forget  his  duty  as  a  tourist.  Con- 
scientiously we  find  him  exploring  his  new 
domain,  tracing  the  origin  of  everything  for 
us,  and  describing  it  at  length.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, about  the  year  1804,  Verdun  must 
have  been  a  curious  and  interesting  specimen 
of  an  old  French  country  town,  with  its  twenty 
churches  and  eighteen  convents,  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  since  the  Revolution,  with  its 
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citadel,  its  cathedral,  and  its  bishop's  palace, 
which,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  they 
stand,  overlook  the  surrounding  country.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  was  brightened  by 
groups  of  trees,  streams,  fields,  and  gardens  ; 
and  the  Meuse,  between  banks  covered  with 
willows  and  osiers,  ran  noisily  through  it, 
forming  a  hundred  waterfalls  as  it  passed — 
"  a  scene  very  unlike  the  interior  of  a  fortress, 
and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  Dherboy, 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  I  so  long  resided 
among  the  peaceful  Brahmins."  ^  The  only 
distraction  the  captives  had  was  walking. 
Every  day  at  about  three  o'clock  they  all  came 
out  to  take  the  air  under  the  trees,  met  their 
friends,  conversed,  and  told  one  another  the 
news.  Alas  !  news  was  scarce.  "  We  are  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  passes  in  the  political 
world  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  ;  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  give  us  no  authentic 
intelligence." 

By  order  of  the  Consul,  English  newspapers 
were  strictly  forbidden,  and  even  the  private 
correspondence  of  the  prisoners  was  censored. 
Their  isolation  was,  as  a  consequence,  tolerably 
complete,  and  the  wearisome  monotony  of 
things  very  oppressive,  the  more  so  since  they 

^  James  Forbes,  Letters  from  France. 
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really  had  just  cause  for  anxiety.  Were  they 
going  to  remain  on  long  like  this  at  Verdun, 
or  would  they  have  to  start  off  again  suddenly 
to  some  other  place  ?  And  how  many  months 
or  years  did  it  seem  likely  that  this  imprison- 
ment would  last  ?  Such  were  the  questions 
that  James  Forbes  was  always  asking  himself 
and  his  family  ;  and  for  them  the  monotony 
of  their  new  existence  was  the  more  trying 
since  they  saw  hardly  any  one.  Forbes,  it  is 
true,  mentions  incidentally  the  Marchioness  of 
Tweeddale,  who  had  come  to  France  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  from  an  incurable  complaint, 
and  had  already  been  escorted  by  the  police, 
in  a  dying  condition,  with  her  husband,  from 
town  to  town  till  they  reached  Verdun,  and 
there  the  poor  woman  died  soon  after.  But, 
except  for  the  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  and 
Lord  Yarmouth — who,  for  his  part,  had  no 
intention  of  giving  up  the  ghost,  and,  although 
a  prisoner,  continued  to  enjoy  himself — Forbes 
does  not  mention  any  of  his  countrymen  by 
name. 

Probably,  if  he  had  remained  a  prisoner  much 
longer,  he  would  have  taken  more  part  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  community,  but  by  an  ex- 
ceptional chance  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
liberty  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.     Besides, 
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in  1804  the  British  colony  was  not  organ- 
ised to  the  extent  that  was  the  case  during 
the  years  that  followed.  So  Forbes  lived  a 
very  quiet  life,  and  only  decided  to  mix  with 
his  fellows  after  mature  deliberation  ;  for,  as 
he  said  :  "  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
there  are  spies  everywhere,  even  among  our- 
selves ;  and  we  too  well  know  that  we  have 
each  of  us  a  guardian  angel  in  the  person  of 
a  gendarme." 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  apprehensions 
were  founded  on  fact  or  not,  but  in  any  case 
Forbes  set  himself  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  police,  and,  indeed,  devoted  his  utmost 
attention  to  the  matter.  We  may  state  at 
once  that  Forbes  had  one,  and  only  one,  idea 
in  his  mind,  this  idea  being  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  Very  shrewd  and  cautious, 
this  worthy  man  could,  on  occasion,  show  the 
most  marvellous  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  he 
concentrated  himself  on  this  one  idea,  firmly 
resolved  to  gain  his  end,  sooner  or  later.  We 
saw  how,  in  the  first  instance,  he  secured 
Junot's  good  graces  ;  and  it  was  the  same 
with  General  Wirion,  the  Governor  of  Verdun, 
who  was,  he  tells  us,  a  courteous  man,  naturally 
inclined  to  be  indulgent — which  description,  by 
the  way,  is  a  flagrant  contradiction  of  every- 
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thing  we  hear  of  the  same  man  from  other 
sources.  But  no  matter  ;  he  did  his  best  to 
ensure  the  Governor's  indulgence  for  himself  ; 
then,  as  he  grew  bolder,  took  upon  himself  to 
draw  up  a  detailed  petition,  in  which  he  demon- 
strated that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had 
written  fifty  volumes,  that  these  fifty  volumes 
represented  at  least  fifty-two  thousand  pages, 
and  that  such  being  the  case — an  argument 
quite  easy  to  follow — he  and  his  family  had 
no  motive  in  remaining  prisoners  any  longer. 
Then,  fortified  by  his  own  excellent  reasoning, 
he  sent  the  letter  to  Carnot,  President  of  the 
Institut,  and  awaited  with  a  quiet  mind  the 
result.  Now  whatever  James  Forbes  may 
have  thought,  he  had  really  said  and  done 
nothing  in  all  this  to  justify  him  in  expecting 
his  desires  to  be  granted.  But  James  Forbes 
was  born  under  a  lucky  star,  and  while  he 
waited,  wonder  of  wonders  !  the  Institut  looked 
into  his  request.  Cuvier  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  War  to  it,  the  Minister  of  War 
promised  to  examine  it — and,  better  still,  did 
examine  it — and  one  day  Forbes  was  sent  for 
by  the  Governor  of  Verdun,  who  himself  handed 
him  his  passport. 

For  once  the  Englishman  had  difficulty  in 
preserving  his  composure.     "  I  can  hardly  hold 
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my  pen,  or  connect  an  idea  to  tell  you  of  our 
felicity  ;  indeed,  it  was  at  first  such  a  mingled 
sensation  of  pain  and  pleasure,  as  almost  to 
prevent  the  power  of  utterance." 

Forbes  had  good  reason  to  plume  himself  on 
his  good  fortune.  During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, it  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of 
prisoners  were  pardoned — some,  such  as  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  thanks  to  influential  friends  ; 
others,  especially  scholars,  thanks  to  their  own 
merit  and  reputation.  Such  were  Shaftesbury, 
Pinkerton  the  geographer,  Henfry  the  chemist, 
Greathead,  who  invented  the  lifeboat,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  only  European  who 
knew  Sanscrit.  But,  however  this  may  have 
been,  James  Forbes  was  amongst  the  first  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  It  was  in  December 
1803  that  he  went  as  a  prisoner  to  Verdun,  and 
he  left  the  town  in  June  1804.  Others  had  to 
wait  patiently  until  1814. 

Interesting  at  first,  by  reason  of  the  account 
that  he  gives  us  of  his  arrest,  his  recollections 
really  only  cover  a  very  short  period.  It  must 
be  admitted,  too,  that  they  do  not  contain 
many  details  of  importance,  and,  unless  we 
had   other   witnesses,   our   information   about 
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Verdun  would  be  of  the  scantiest.  Fortunately 
Lord  Blayney,  Richard  Langton,  and  in  par- 
ticular J.  H.  Lawrence,  have  written  detailed 
accounts  of  the  life  that  they  and  their  com- 
patriots led  whilst  in  exile.  The  uncommon- 
ness  of  the  adventure  made  it  well  worth 
while  describing.  An  unusual  and  unpleasant 
adventure  it  certainly  was  for  these  Enghsh 
people,  who  were  brutally  arrested  one  fine 
morning,  and  packed  off,  bag  and  baggage,  into 
a  convenient  corner  of  France,  until  it  should 
please  Heaven  to  release  them. 

And  let  us,  too,  picture  to  ourselves  the  old 
provincial  town,  dull,  silent,  and  solitary,  with 
its  ancient  dwellings,  forsaken  churches,  and 
ruined  cloisters,  invaded  at  a  day's  notice  by 
this  stream  of  prisoners — nearly  eight  hundred 
foreigners  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  rich  and 
poor,  Irish,  English,  and  Scottish — all  come  to 
stay,  with  their  famihes.  Verdun  promptly 
assumed  an  appearance  of  animation  that  was 
almost  miraculous  ;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
new  faces,  the  inn-yards  echoed  to  the  noise 
of  carriages,  and  the  empty  houses  overflowed 
with  unexpected  guests.  Down  to  the  smallest 
tradesman,  each  one  strained  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  splendid 
influx  of  patrons  ;   hotel-keepers  repainted  the 
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fronts  of  their  buildings,  cafés  and  shops 
were  opened  everywhere  with  an  array  of  gold 
and  silver  jewellery,  linen,  and  other  marvels, 
such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  dreamt  of,  while 
the  latest  novelties  from  Paris — books,  maga- 
zines, and  fashionable  knick-knacks — promptly 
began  to  arrive.  But  it  was  the  eating-house 
keepers  who  showed  the  most  untiring  zeal. 
All  the  most  expensive  delicacies  from  the  most 
distant  provinces  were  provided  by  them — 
pâtés  de  foie  gras  from  Strasburg,  truffled  pullets 
from  Paris,  oysters  from  Cancale,  turbot  and 
cod  from  the  Atlantic,  and  tunny  from  the 
Mediterranean.  The  conductors  of  the  dili- 
gences declared  that  they  were  met  half  a  league 
from  Verdun  by  messengers  anxious  to  arrive 
first  and  secure  the  baskets  at  any  price. 

Not  only  did  the  town  wake  up  in  an  un- 
foreseen manner,  but  it  immediately  assumed 
a  thriving  and  prosperous  appearance  that 
altered  its  aspect  altogether.  For,  as  we  said, 
there  were  not  merely  poor  and  destitute 
people  among  the  prisoners  ;  many  of  them 
were  possessed  of  considerable  fortunes.  They 
had  come  to  France  with  their  horses,  their 
carriages,  and  their  lackeys,  and  although 
prisoners  they  continued  to  live  in  style.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  nobles  who  had  been  deprived 
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of  their  estates  under  the  Republic,  the  popu- 
lation of  Verdun  consisted  entirely  of  small 
bourgeois,  morose  and  mean  to  a  degree.  The 
arrival  of  the  prisoners  changed  everything  ; 
the  silence  and  stagnation  gave  place  to  excite- 
ment and  extravagance,  and  a  perpetual  round 
of  banquets  and  gaieties.  Very  soon  it  was 
only  the  English  people  at  Verdun  who  counted 
at  all.  They  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and 
nothing  was  heard  or  talked  about  but  their 
clubs,  their  balls,  and  their  sports.  The  cost  of 
living  doubled  and  trebled,  and  so  many 
foreigners  gathered  together  at  once  in  this 
quiet  corner  of  the  country,  so  much  luxury 
in  the  midst  of  its  customary  simpHcity,  gave 
the  old  town  an  indescribably  cosmopohtan 
air,  similar  to  a  fashionable  seaside  resort,  or 
a  watering-place  during  the  summer.  "  Young 
Englishmen  are  much  the  same,"  writes  Alger, 
"  whether  prisoners  or  at  home,  playing,  driv- 
ing, and  shooting  each  other  (sic).  .  .  .  One 
might  fancy  oneself  in  London."  ^ 

And  Langton  adds  :  "  To  a  stranger  the 
Grande  Rue  of  Verdun,  at  the  hour  of  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  presented  a  curious 
scene.  Here  were  carriages  of  various  descrip- 
tions belonging  to  Englishmen  ;  others  on  horse- 

1  J.  G.  Alger,  Napoleon's  British  Visitors. 
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back  attended  by  grooms  ;  it  did  not  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  captivity.  There  were  shops 
kept  by  the  EngHsh,  eating-houses,  club-houses, 
livery  stables,  news-rooms,  and  an  English 
church  ;  the  sight  of  the  congregation  issuing 
thence  was  singular.  Our  countrymen  .  .  . 
when  attending  worship,  almost  inspired  the 
English  spectator  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
once  more  at  home." 

And,  indeed,  most  of  the  English  ladies  who 
happened  to  be  in  France  at  the  time  that  war 
was  declared  remained  with  their  husbands, 
while  others  who  had  stayed  in  England  did 
not  hesitate  to  come  and  share  their  exile  with 
them.  And  when  the  exile  in  question  bid 
fair  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  they  calmly 
accepted  their  fate,  and,  m.aking  the  best  of 
things,  settled  down  at  their  ease  like  people 
who,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  intended  to  feel 
at  home.  At  Verdun  there  were  some  wealthy 
and  important  English  famihes,  such  as  the 
Clives,  Clarkes,  Aufreres,  Fitzgeralds,  Watsons, 
and  Cadogans,  whose  houses  were  always  open 
to  their  countrymen,  and  were  thus  a  centre 
and  a  meeting-place. 

They  quickly  organised  themselves,  and  the 
first  care  of  the  prisoners  was  to  help  one 
another.     During   the   early   months   of   their 
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stay,  a  bureau  of  mutual  assistance  was  opened 
which  corresponded  with  England,  receiving 
subscriptions  from  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
and  distributing  the  sums  collected  to  the 
different  centres  of  prisoners  in  the  North  of 
France.  Every  one  took  a  share,  either  with 
money  or  labour,  in  the  general  work.  When, 
in  1810,  Lord  Blajmey  arrived  in  Verdun,^  he 
found  the  soldier-prisoners  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  destitution,  and  short  of  food  and  clothing. 
He  wrote  at  once  to  the  British  Government, 
laying  their  plight  before  the  home  authorities, 
and  eventually  secured  for  them  half-pay  and 
an  allowance  for  clothing.  Lord  Blayney  de- 
voted himself  to  the  interests  of  the  soldiers, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Levie  undertook  to  look  after 
the  sailors.  A  school  was  started,  at  which 
midshipmen  could  complete  their  studies,  and 

1  In  1789  Alfred  Thomas,  Lord  Blayney,  entered  the  32nd 
Regiment  as  an  ensign.  Captain,  then  Major,  he  landed  at 
Ostend  in  1794,  and,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  took  part  in  the 
Dutch  campaign.  From  there  Blayney  went  out  to  India,  came 
back  to  England,  married  there,  then  in  1798  bought  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  went  to  serve  in  Ireland.  In 
1799  he  took  part  in  the  Malta  campaign,  then  the  campaign 
in  Egypt,  and  visited  Paris  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  then 
followed  General  Whitelock  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Buenos  Ayres,  until,  in  18 10,  having  obtained  permission  to  go 
to  Spain  with  the  rank  of  Major-General,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sebastiani.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1814  he  published 
his  Diary,  which  was  well  received.  He  died  suddenly  at  Dublin, 
April  8,  1834,  leaving  only  one  son,  Cadwallader  Davis  Blayney, 
at  whose  death  in  1874  the  peerage  became  extinct. 
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elsewhere  a  school  for  children  was  opened. 
Some  of  the  clergy  undertook  the  religious  in- 
struction, and  "  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to 
behold  the  little  boys,  chiefly  taken  at  sea, 
walking  in  their  neat  blue  jackets  and  white 
trousers  every  Sunday  to  church,  which  did 
honour  to  their  supporters  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French."  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  or  in- 
teresting than  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  exiles  resumed  their  national  habits,  their 
family  customs,  social  observances,  religious 
traditions,  and  open-air  amusements.  Thus, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  stay,  the  gentlemen 
flocked  together,  and  formed  clubs  on  the  model 
of  the  clubs  round  St.  James's,  and,  just  as 
at  home,  they  turned  up  there  with  the  most 
edifying  regularity.  There  were  no  less  than 
five  principal  clubs  at  Verdun — the  Charon 
Club,  the  Upper  Club,  the  R***s  Club,  the 
Créanges  Club,  and,  lastly,  the  club  that  had 
selected  for  its  quarters  the  episcopal  palace, 
uninhabited  at  the  time. 

The  most  important  was  the  Charon  Club, 
first  inaugurated  at  Fontainebleau.  It  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty  members,  and,  thanks  to 
this  large  membership,  the  monthly  contribu- 

^  J.  H.  Lawrence,  A  Picture  of  Verdun. 
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tion  to  expenses  amounted  to  six  pounds  only, 
instead  of  twelve  as  elsewhere.  All  sorts  of 
commodities  were  there  available.  The  library 
was  filled  with  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cared 
about  them.  The  whist-players,  who  were 
middle-aged  men,  gave  it  an  eminently  serious 
and  respectable  tone.  At  the  "Upper  Club," 
so  named  because  it  was  situated  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  town,  there  was  also  a  well-stocked 
library,  rented  temporarily  from  a  former  abbé. 
The  profits  of  this  latter  club  were  devoted  to 
providing  for  the  needs  of  an  English  merchant 
without  means,  who,  in  return,  acted  as  trea- 
surer. The  R***s  Club  and  the  club  called  the 
Episcopal  Club  were  both  frequented  chiefly  by 
married  men.  There;  social  meetings  were  held 
for  both  sexes,  weekly  balls,  dinners  at  Christ- 
mas or  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday,  and 
picnics,  lotteries,  and  theatricals  were  organ- 
ised, all  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  prisoners. 
There  remained  the  Créanges  Club.  It  num- 
bered hardly  more  than  forty  members,  but 
these  forty,  alone,  managed  to  make  more  noise 
than  all  the  other  clubs  put  together.  There 
the  wild  and  lavish  youth  used  to  congregate. 
The  play  was  high,  the  food  was  good,  and  the 
accounts  were  kept  in  such  a  fantastic  way 
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that  this  magnificent  club  only  had  a  very 
ephemeral  existence.  Finally,  in  addition  to 
the  respectable  clubs,  there  were  soon  started 
gaming-houses  of  doubtful  repute,  where  only 
games  of  chance  were  allowed.  The  arrival  of 
the  English  in  Verdun  had  not  failed  to  attract 
to  the  town  a  crowd  of  hangers-on,  sharpers 
and  procuresses,  who  hoped,  and  not  without 
reason,  to  reap  a  harvest  from  the  idleness  of 
the  prisoners.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  games  of  chance  would  be  a  great  help  to 
them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tedium 
and  inactivity  soon  resulted  in  an  enormous 
business  for  the  croupiers. 

Night  and  day  one  might  tempt  fortune  at 
Balbi's.  Very  few  could  resist  the  lure  ;  even 
those  who  had  never  touched  a  card  thronged 
pell-mell  round  the  green  tables,  day  after  day, 
the  richest  and  the  most  poverty-stricken  of 
the  prisoners,  lieutenants  and  captains,  and  gay 
youths  in  company  with  loose  women  (who 
abounded  in  Verdun  at  that  time,  and  who,  in 
the  pay  of  the  banks,  did  their  best  to  keep 
up  prices  in  the  trade).  It  is  true  that  ad- 
mission to  the  gambling-houses  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  French.  Only  the  English  had 
the  right  to  ruin  themselves  within  their  walls. 
Lord  Blayney  declares  that  his  countrymen  lost 
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;f48,ooo  annually  by  play,  and,  at  any  rate, 
many  of  them  lost  fortunes.     But,  he  added,  no 
one  thought  of  the  expense,  for  Verdun  was 
full  of  accommodating  Jews,  who  lent  money 
on    note-of-hand    at    100    per    cent,    interest. 
From  Paris  and  Strasburg,  and  especially  from 
the  latter  town,  they  had  hurried  up  in  haste 
and  swarmed  throughout  the  whole  town — in 
the  streets,  in  the  lobbies  of  the  theatre,  round 
the  guardhouse  where  the  prisoners  assembled 
each  day  to  answer  the  appel,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gaming-houses,  where,  tired  with  losing 
and  sitting  up  late,  the  players  signed  on  the 
spot  notes-of-hand  bearing  heavy  obligations. 
Secretly  in  league  with  one  another,  they  suc- 
ceeded, in  one  way  or  another,  thanks  to  old 
and   well-worn   ruses,   in   extracting   enormous 
sums  from  their  victims.     If  the  latter  forgot 
to  meet  their  obligations  on  the  appointed  day, 
they    were    reminded    of    them    by    arrest — a 
procedure  which  was  the  more  harsh  because, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Lawrence,  the  English  at 
Verdun   were  not   themselves  entitled   to   sue 
their  debtors. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  wealthy  prisoners 
continued  to  scatter  money  broadcast,  enjoy 
good  cheer,  and  band  themselves  together  to 
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drive  away  ennui.  From  1804  to  1814  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dancing  at  Verdun.  In  this 
dismal  fortress  there  were  magniiicent  fêtes, 
masked  balls,  and  theatrical  performances  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  critical  public. 
Actors  and  singers  hurried  up  from  Metz,  and 
gave  daily  performances  of  comedy  or  opera. 
The  hall  was  elegant,  and  the  company  accept- 
able. But  the  great  attraction  was  the  amateur 
theatricals  organised  by  Mr.  Concannon.  Mr. 
Concannon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Halpin,  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  and  disciple  of  Kemble, 
remained  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  little  group 
of  amateur  performers.  His  residence  was  the 
focus  of  them,  and  there  the  parts  were 
allotted,  the  rehearsals  held,  and  the  costumes 
made.  Under  his  management  the  theatre  at 
Verdun  gave  in  succession  performances  of  The 
Revenge,  Douglas,  and  the  Beaux'  Stratagem, 
which  last  piece  was  a  particular  success.  The 
little  house  was  crammed,  all  the  stalls  having 
been  booked  beforehand,  and  the  pit  seats  sold 
at  the  usual  price  of  boxes.  "  The  prologue,  by 
Mr.  Concannon,  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Halpin,  and 
received  with  the  applause  due  to  the  talents 
and  popularity  of  the  author  and  actor.  It 
contained  many  allusions  to  our  present  situa- 
tion, and  hopes  for  a  speedy  release.  .  .  ,  Aim- 
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well  was  very  well  performed    by  Sir  W . 

Though  he  trod  the  boards  for  the  first  time, 
he  acted  his  part  with  ease  and  dignity.  Mr. 
Halpin  was,  as  usual,  the  hero  of  the  night, 
and  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  excels  most 
in  tragedy  or  comedy.  Colonel  T was  in- 
imitable in  Scrub  ;  his  costume  was  perfectly 
grotesque.  Mr.  P*sc*h  was  humorous  in  the 
Innkeeper  ;  his  figure  did  honour  to  his  ale. 
The  rough,  determined  brutality  of  Gibbet  was 
well  kept  up  by  Mr.  Le*s*f  ;  Mr.  Kinston  was 
a  respectable  Sullen,  both  in  countenance  and 
air  ;  and  if  Mr.  N*ch*ls  was  too  young  for  Sir 
Charles  Freeman,  youth,  being  the  least  irre- 
parable of  faults,  is  sure  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  Con*****n,  however,  was 
the  favourite  of  the  house.  His  \vig,  his  snuff- 
box, and  his  brogue  ensured  him  the  plaudits 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  critics  in  the  pit  and 
boxes  allowed  that  this  Irish  priest  had  never 
been  acted  so  much  in  character,  either  at  Old 
Drury  or  even  in  Smock  Alley.  As  a  transition 
to  the  females,  we  must  notice  Mr.  T*mpl*  in 
Lady  Bountiful,  who,  without  being  embarrassed 
by  his  hoop  and  petticoat,  acted  the  country 
squire's  lady  of  ancient  times,  had  judgment 
enough  not  to  overdo  his  part,  and  was  ridicu- 
lous without  caricature.  .  .  .  The  epilogue  was 
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written  by  the  Chevalier  L*wr**ce,  whose 
poems  have  appeared  in  print,  and  whose 
satirical  pen  has,  since  our  arrival  here,  offended 
some  and  amused  others."  ^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  theatricals,  the  pris- 
oners were  organising  rejoicings,  the  brilliance 
of  which  did  not  fail  to  astonish  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  Verdun,  and  which,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  were 
talked  of  even  in  the  most  select  continental 
capitals. 

**  Thirty  years  hence,"  says  Lawrence,  "  the 
mother  will  relate  to  her  daughter  of  the  *  beaux 
jours  de  Verdun'  which  she  will  regret,  together 
with  her  own.  She  will  recollect  her  having 
celebrated  the  Prince's  birthday  at  Mr.  Con- 
cannon's,  her  having  had  an  '  indigestion  '  from 
the  fête  at  the  *  Évêché,'  and  her  having  figured 
at  the  masquerade  ;  for,  without  doubt,  the 
one  that  was  given  at  Verdun  will  be  called 
the  '  masquerade  par  excellence.'  " 

On  September  26,  1805,  the  gazettes  pub- 
lished the  following  :  "A  grand  fête  was  given 
here  on  the  12th  instant  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mrs.  Concannon.  Her 
cards  were  sent  out  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  in  the  same  style  as  in  London.     The 

*  J.  H.  Lawrence,  A  Picture  of  Verdun. 
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company  met  at  tea,  and  were  conducted  into 
a  large  room,  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  where  a 
little  piece  adapted  to  the  occasion  was  per- 
formed by  Englishmen.  It  was  intermixed 
with  French  parts,  which  were  performed  by 
the  regular  actors  of  the  theatre,  and  a  very 
humorous  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Concannon, 
was  spoken  after  it.  The  play  lasted  till 
twelve,  when  three  supper-rooms,  with  two 
tables  in  each,  were  thrown  open.  The  tables 
were  covered  with  everything  which  the  season 
could  produce,  and  the  most  renowned  wines 
in  France.  About  two  o'clock  the  ballroom 
was  ready,  and  the  ladies  and  those  gentlemen 
who  wished  to  dance,  kept  up  country  dances, 
reels,  and  cotillions,  till  six  in  the  morning. 
The  gentlemen  who  wished  to  remain  at  table 
kept  drinking  and  singing  till  the  same  hour^ 
excepting  some  few  who  got  round  the  hazard- 
table.  Captain  Prescot  sang  a  very  humorous 
song,  which  terminated  with  this  chorus  : — 

"  *  May  we  soon  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
So  here's  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Concannon.' 

At  six  we  were  summoned  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  tea  and  coffee  kept  us  till  seven, 
when  we  all  retired  to  our  beds,  to  be  up  by 
two  to  go  to  the  races." 

As  for  the  dresses,  they  exceeded  in  mag- 
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nificence  anything  that  had  been  seen  up  to 
that  time.  An  enthusiastic  chronicler  ex- 
claimed :  "  The  preparations  occupied  them 
(the  ladies)  a  month  before,  and  every  to\\Ti  in 
France,  and  even  in  Germany,  was  laid  under 
contribution.  Amongst  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Clive,  who  wore  a 
Vandyke  diadem  profusely  set  round  with 
jewels,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Annerly,  who 
wore  a  dress  which  cost  at  Paris  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas.  Mrs.  Concannon  had  a 
beautiful  bird-of-paradise  feather,  which  cost 
twenty-five  guineas."  ^ 

The  bachelors,  on  their  side,  anxious  to  re- 
spond to  the  civilities  that  had  been  shown 
them,  got  up,  in  March  1806,  a  grand  fête  in 
the  Old  Palace  of  the  Bishops. 

"  The  tout  ensemble  offered  a  ravishing  spec- 
tacle. A  stranger  would  have  mistaken  it  for 
a  fête  to  celebrate  some  victory,  and  not  an 
entertainment  given  by  a  number  of  captives 
in  the  house  of  bondage.  Several  of  the  French 
officers  quartered  in  the  town  were  present, 
and  feasting  at  the  expense  of  the  same  détenus 
who,  had  they  been  in  want,  would  only  have 
received  from  the  Great  Nation  three  sous  and 
half  a  pound   of  bread  a  day.     Many  of  the 

^  Lawrence. 
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French  inhabitants  were  invited  ;  but  as  it 
was  known  that  the  wife  of  the  Governor  was 
to  be  there,  none  of  the  ci-devant  noblesse  ac- 
cepted the  invitation."  The  following  winter, 
however,  Messrs.  Delyel  and  Innes,  two  naval 
officers,  having  given  a  ball,  and  this  time 
having  forgotten  to  invite  Madame  Wirion, 
some  of  the  old  French  families  were  not  afraid 
to  appear  at  it.  The  absence  of  the  Governor 
and  his  wife  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
general  good-humour.  They  danced  until  day- 
light, and  although  towards  nine  o'clock  the 
men  had  to  leave  their  quadrilles  to  report 
themselves  at  the  appel,  they  all  of  them  re- 
turned immediately  afterwards  to  the  ballroom, 
where  an  early  repast  awaited  them. 

In  1807  there  were  further  great  rejoicings  in 
honour  of  St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales, 
and  then  again  for  St.  Patrick's  anniversary. 
The  rooms  of  one  of  the  inns  of  the  town  were 
engaged  for  the  day,  and  there  an  immense 
table  was  set  up  in  the  shape  of  a  double  T. 
At  one  end  sat  Mr.  Watson,  under  a  green  dais 
adorned  with  the  Irish  harp  and  the  ancient 
motto,  "  Erin  go  Bragh,"  the  whole  elegantly 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Halpin.  The  most  heady 
wines  were  sent  for  at  great  expense  from 
Bordeaux,  it  is  said,  and  the  most  uproarious 
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merriment  prevailed  all  night.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, quite  equalled  a  certain  masquerade  got 
up  the  same  year  by  four  of  the  detenus.  How 
much  the  expenses  of  this  unforgettable  even- 
ing amounted  to,  Lawrence  prefers  not  to 
remember  ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  none 
of  the  fêtes  given  at  Wargrave  by  Lord  Barry- 
more  were  so  much  talked  about,  or  caused 
such  a  sensation,  as  this  ball  at  Verdun.  A 
private  house  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion 
and  decorated  with  flowers,  illuminations,  and 
mottoes.  All  the  French  people  of  note  had 
been  invited.  There  was  a  profusion  of  masks 
and  fancy-dress  costumes,  and  a  quasi-royal 
supper,  and  when  Columbine  and  Pierrot  went 
home  at  dawn,  the  peasants  returning  from  the 
market  wondered  in  amazement  whether  the 
carnival  had  not  been  taking  place  twice 
instead  of  once  in  that  year  of  grace 
1807. 

Together  with  theatricals  and  dancing,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  favourite  pastimes  of 
our  Englishmen  were  of  a  sporting  nature. 
Shooting,  hunting,  steeplechasing,  and  cock- 
fights, they  did  everything  they  could  to  escape 
boredom.  The  woods  near  Verdun  sheltered 
a  great  variety  of  animals.  Wolves  abounded 
and  ventured  in  January  into  the  villages,  and 
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sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  What  a  godsend  for  the  sportsmen  ! 
The  latter  also  started  a  pack  of  harriers,  and 
founded  the  Tally-ho  Club,  the  members  of 
which,  after  each  meeting,  and  if  need  be  before, 
used  to  assemble  in  some  country  tavern  to 
celebrate  their  prowess.  But  the  sport  which 
attracted  the  greater  number  of  adepts  was 
incontrovertibly  horse-racing.  Without  loss  of 
time  they  started  to  lay  out  a  course  and  to 
create  a  Jockey  Club,  on  the  model  of  the  one 
in  London.  Even  those  that  had  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  breeding  felt  themselves 
irresistibly  attracted  by  these  equestrian  ex- 
hibitions. Every  midshipman  became  a  pro- 
fessional jockey,  and  every  able-bodied  seaman 
an  expert  groom,  while  the  foremost  thought  in 
every  one's  mind  was  how  he  could  best  parade 
his  knowledge  of  equine  matters.^ 

^  "  On  my  return  to  Verdun,  in  order  to  enliven  the  sameness 
and  ennui  which  pervaded  the  depot,  I  had  some  horses  on  the 
turf,  and  our  races  were  estabhshed.  They  were  attended  by  the 
first  families  of  the  department;  and,  wishing  to  return  the  at- 
tentions of  the  Prefect  of  Metz,  I  invited  him  and  his  family  to 
a  dmner,  at  which  one  hundred  and  ten  of  my  countrymen,  with 
several  French,  were  entertained  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  Chevalier  de  la  Lance,  an  excellent 
musician  and  composer,  as  well  as  poet.  On  this  occasion  he  in- 
voked his  muse,  and  produced  some  verses  suited  to  the  subject." 
— Narrative  oj  a  forced  journey  through  Spain  and  France  as  a 
Prisoner  oj  War  in  the  years  iSio  to  1814.^  by  Alfred  Thomas, 
Lord  Blayney. 
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These  horse-races  were  talked  of  throughout 
the  Empire,  but  at  Verdun  especially  the 
novelty  of  the  performance  attracted  onlookers 
in  great  force — townspeople  and  country-folk, 
bourgeois  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring châteaux,  who  never  missed  a  meeting, 
but  lined  up  their  mail-coaches,  cabriolets, 
and  country-carts  along  both  sides  of  the 
track. 

"  Each  cyprian  volunteer  from  Paris  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  elegance  of  her 
toilette  and  the  expense  of  her  wardrobe. 
While  honest  John  Bull  was  jogging  on  with 
Mrs.  Bull  in  his  chaise  and  one,  some  Phryne 
from  the  Palais  Royal  rolled  along  in  her 
chaise  and  four,  or  darted  by  in  the  curricle 
of  her  bon  ami.  Every  equipage  was  a 
larder,  and  the  beaux  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  now  accepting  the  leg  of  a  fowl  from 

Mrs.  A or  Mrs.  B ,  now  partaking  of 

a  Strasburg  pie  with  Madame  l'Ambassadrice 
or  Madame  la  Princesse.  It  was  sufficient  to 
turn  the  heads  of  half  the  burghers'  daughters 
of  Verdun,  while  they  were  trudging  on  foot  to 
the  race-course,  to  be  passed  and  covered  with 
dust  by  some  frail  sister,  who  probably  some 
weeks  before  had  trod  in  the  same,  or  still 
lower,  path  of  life  than  herself,  but  who  now, 
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in  a  veil  of  Brussels  lace,  glided  by  her  as  in 
a  triumphal  car."  ^ 

•  ••••• 

Not  the  least  curious  and  typical  feature  of 
this  colony  of  exiles,  indeed,  was  the  most 
extraordinary  mixture  of  society  and  the  demi- 
monde that  certainly  was  ever  seen,  and  the 
really  surprising  intimacy  of  intercourse  that 
was  soon  established  between  the  two.  Given 
on  the  one  hand  the  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  other  the  limitations  of  the  fortress, 
obviously  the  households  that  were  well-con- 
ducted came  unavoidably  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  households  that  were  not.  And  the 
latter  abounded.  Many  of  the  English  lords, 
made  prisoners  in  1803,  had  been  accustomed 
in  Paris  to  a  life  of  daily  debauchery,  and  when 
sent  off  to  Fontainebleau,  had  taken  care  not 
to  leave  their  companions  behind  them.  These 
ladies  travelled  with  them  from  Fontainebleau 
to  Verdun,  where  their  amours,  their  ostenta- 
tion, and  their  extravagance  dazzled  and  stupe- 
fied the  natives. 

"  There  were  a  number  of  women,  kept  in  a 
handsome,  sometimes  in  a  most  expensive, 
style  by  our  countrymen  of  fortune,  who  lived 
with   them,  as   the   French  say,  maritalement, 

^  Lawrence. 
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like  man  and  wife.  The  wardrobe  of  some  of 
these  beauties  would  have  stored  a  milliner's 
shop.  They  regularly  consulted  the  journals  of 
fashion  for  every  change  in  their  costume.  At 
the  play-house  their  Indian  shawls  and  their 
veils  of  Brussels  lace  were  negligently  hung 
over  the  boxes,  to  the  great  envy  and  mortifica- 
tion of  the  citizens'  wives  and  daughters,  and 
even  our  English  ladies  were  eclipsed  by  them 
in  the  elegance  and  expense  of  their  toilette. 
Travelling  rubs  away  all  vulgar  prejudices. 
Two-thirds  of  the  boxes  were  let  to  the  *  wives 
of  Fontainebleau/  as  they  were  called  ;  the 
English  ladies  occupied  the  other  boxes;  and 
every  gentleman  used  to  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other  and  pay  his  compHment  indifferently 
to  each,  or,  placed  between  a  dame  comme  il 
faut  and  a  dame  comme  il  en  faut,  now  turn 
his  head  and  talk  to  the  one,  now  to  the  other. 
Our  countrywomen  were  at  first  scandaHsed 
at  this.  '  Mais  enfin,  que  voulez-vous  ?  '  The 
popularity  of  these  Aspasias  often  exceeded 
their  own.  Even  men  of  graver  years  made  no 
scruple  of  appearing  in  public  with  their  own 
or  with  a  friend's  honne  amie''  ^ 

This  was  in  "  Society,"  but  elsewhere,  too,  at 
nightfall,  in  houses  of  ill-fame,  in  public-houses, 

^  Lawrence. 
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in  the  streets^  the  unfortunates  thronged  and 
festered.  Side  by  side  with  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  petites  maisons  of  Phihppe-Égahté, 
who,  on  pursuing  their  career  at  Verdun, 
attracted  plenty  of  adorers,  and,  thanks  to  their 
connections  with  influential  men,  obtained  for 
them  exceptional  favours,  were  to  be  met 
wretched  creatures  by  the  hundred,  who  had 
come  from  Metz  and  Nancy  in  the  hope  of 
making  some  profit  out  of  their  degrading 
commerce. 

This  open  libertinism  completed  the  de- 
moralisation of  the  Verdun  people,  and  the 
bait  of  lucre  made  more  than  one  mother  sell 
her  daughter's  virtue  to  the  highest  bidder, 
while  she  "  raised  or  lowered  her  demands 
according  to  the  impatience  or  indifference  of 
the  amateurs  ;  and  as  the  greatest  connoisseurs 
can  be  deceived  in  this  commerce,  the  same 
article  was  frequently  sold  to  different  pur- 
chasers." 

The  young  midshipmen,  just  released  from 
parental  supervision,  were  the  first  to  look 
favourably  on  this  state  of  things,  and  they 
indulged  freely.  In  vain  did  some  charitable 
souls  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  their  delinquencies 
by  estabhshing  a  school  which  should  enable 
them  to  complete  their  studies.    The  young 
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gentlemen  preferred  to  spend  their  leisure  in 
more  amusing  pursuits  ;  moreover,  the  noisy 
exploits  of  the  fashionable  youth  were  a  per- 
nicious example  to  them,  and  temptations  of 
every  kind  were  too  frequent  and  too  strong. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  memories  of  certain 
Englishmen,  the  Imperial  Government  encour- 
aged the  stay  of  some  of  these  courtesans  at 
Verdun,  with  the  evident  design  of  softening 
and  corrupting  their  enemies,  while  prisoners 
in  their  hands.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  con- 
course of  frail  ladies  was  the  source  of  constant 
troubles  and  difficulties,  as  it  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  Governor's  reports  to  the 
Minister  of  Police  to  perceive.  Wirion  reverts 
constantly  to  the  subject  of  these  same  loose 
women,  and  always  with  the  object  of  getting 
them  removed.  He  points  out  and  describes 
at  length  (and  in  the  style  of  a  street  porter) 
the  disturbances  arising  out  of  their  presence, 
and  loudly  demands  their  expulsion.  "  When, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  oh  !  when  shall  we  be 
rid  of  the  Deville  woman  who  has  threatened  to 
have  sent  to  Bitche  an  Englishman  of  high  rank, 
through  M.  Patrick,  an  employé  of  the  police 
administration,  by  whom  she  boasts  of  being 
protected,  ...  of  the  Saint-Amand  woman 
who  lived  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  and  afterwards 
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left  him  for  an  enemy  of  his,  causing  constant 
quarrels  between  them,  which  keep  on  recur- 
ring (sic)  as  long  as  she  is  here  at  Verdun,  and 
which  are  giving  continual  trouble  to  the 
military  police  ;  of  the  woman  Paulin  Delahaie, 
who  stays  with  M.  Don  ...  ;  the  woman 
Fabre,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  general  of  the 
same  name,  who  lives  with  Colonel  Tyndale." 

In  another  place  it  is  a  Madame  Montangerond 
— "  Montangerond  (Fanny),  mistress  of  the 
Englishman  Willcox,  sent  back  to  Paris  from 
Verdun  "  ;  then  Anne  Dupont,  "  calling  herself 
Mortier,  married  woman,  who  has  been  arrested 
at  Metz  and  taken  to  Verdun,  charged  with 
assisting  the  escape  of  one  Elisha  Robinson,  an 
English  midshipman,  war  prisoner,  with  whom 
she  was  living."  Finally,  he  lays  great  stress 
on  a  certain  La  Garancière,  maiden  name  De 
Marguerye,  who  "  came  some  time  ago  from 
Paris  to  settle  at  Verdun.  (She  has  taken 
lodgings  with  an  ex-gendarme  named  Brouard, 
placed  on  half-pay  for  misbehaviour,  and 
strongly  suspected  of  having  assisted  in  the 
escape  of  Mr.  Brown,  an  English  prisoner  who 
had  been  living  with  him,  and  of  having  made 
him  out  a  route.") 

*'  The  mysterious  conduct  of  this  woman," 
elegantly  continues  the  Governor-General,  "and 
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her  behaviour  with  respect  to  several  notable 
prisoners,  excited  my  notice,  and  I  have  learnt 
that  she  had  offered  some  of  them  to  procure, 
for  money,  either  passports  or  their  freedom. 
Thomas  Elde  Darby,  who  escaped  from  Verdun 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  this  month,  had  inter- 
views with  this  woman,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  suspect  that  she  facilitated  their  escape  for 
them."  And  a  letter  which  was  intercepted 
amply  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  the  Governor 

*'  a   letter  written   recently   to   the   woman 

La  Garancière,  and  which  speaks  of  crayfish 
which  are  not  quite  ready,  but  will  be  so  shortly, 
and  will  be  sent  to  her.  These  are  relays  of 
horses  intended  for  the  escape  of  four  or  five 
of  the  principal  persons  who  have  resolved  to 
escape  from  Verdun,  and  who  already  have,  I 
am  assured,  passports  abroad." 

It  was  more  especially  the  escapes  that  gave 
the  Governor  grave  cause  for  uneasiness.  In 
spite  of  constant  roll-calls,  the  distance  from 
the  frontiers,  the  harshness  of  punishments, 
and  the  dif&culties  of  every  kind  inseparable 
from  moving  about  in  a  country  the  language 
of  which  they  often  did  not  know,  the  captives 
lost  no  opportunity  of  flight.  The  police,  it  is 
true,  offered  substantial  rewards  to  those  who 
were  zealous  enough  to  assist  in  the  recapture 
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of  the  fugitives.  But  the  fugitives  themselves 
adopted  similar  means  to  enlist  the  inhabitants 
on  their  side,  and  each  party  tried  to  outwit 
the  other.  "  Dale  and  Darby,  noblemen,"  we 
read,  "  in  the  daylight,  and  in  the  sight  of 
several  inhabitants,  climbed  the  ramparts,  and 
no  report  was  made  to  the  Governor.  Dis- 
guises are  made  in  Verdun  and  sold  to  the 
prisoners.  Mulvey  and  Clarke,  two  doctors, 
escaped  disguised  as  Savoyards  ;  a  diligence 
guard  had  hidden  John  H***  in  his  convey- 
ance ;  an  express  courier  took  in  his  mail-bag 
a  certain  Owen  and  Light." 

At  Valenciennes,  "  every  morning,"  writes 
Lawrence,  "  those  who  came  upon  the  pro- 
menade inquired  who  had  decamped  in  the 
preceding  night."  He  himself,  after  giving  us 
an  account  of  escapes  each  one  more  daring 
than  the  last,  tells  at  the  cost  of  what  ruses 
he  obtained  a  passport,  and  how,  passing 
himself  off  as  an  Austrian  sergeant,  and  travel- 
ling by  Baden,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and  Augsburg, 
he  arrived  at  last  in  Vienna.  One  must  have 
read  his  book  to  understand  what  a  strict 
guard  Fouché's  men  kept  all  over  Europe,  and 
how  eager  the  French  Ambassador  was  to  get 
the  fugitives  into  his  hands  again.  Langton 
likewise  describes  his  escape.     ''  At  this  time," 
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he  tells  us,  "  France  was  covered  with  gens 
d'armes,  police  officers,  spies  of  various  grades 
and  descriptions  ;  it  appeared  impossible  for 
even  a  native  to  travel  from  one  department 
to  another  without  a  passport  ;  and  even  in 
such  cases  the  traveller  was  constantly  sub- 
jected to  the  visits  and  interrogations  of  these 
persons." 

However,  like  many  others,  Langton  lost 
patience  at  length.  At  Auxonne,  where  he  was 
detained,  he  made  up  his  mind,  one  fine  night, 
to  climb  the  walls  of  the  fort.  He  slipped  out 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  sentinels,  and  joined 
the  peasant  who  was  to  guide  him  to  the  coast. 
Then  began  a  mad  race  along  the  roads  in  a 
cart,  a  race  which  all  but  ended  abruptly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arras.  Here  Langton 
was  recognised,  but  succeeded  without  any 
very  great  difficulty  in  bribing  the  police,  after 
which  he  started  again  on  his  flight  across 
country.  He  finally  reached  Holland,  came  in 
sight  of  the  sea,  chartered  a  small  sailing-vessel, 
and  thought  himself  safe,  when  at  the  last 
minute  he  was  taken,  indicted,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  executed  by  martial  law  as  an 
English  spy. 

But  on  consideration  it  was  decided  to  send 
him  to  Bitche,  where  our  man  went  to  swell 
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the  number  of  those  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
shown  too  ardent  a  desire  to  regain  their  own 
homes.  This  fortress,  built  on  the  summit  of 
an  inaccessible  rock  and  absolutely  isolated,  was 
the  dread  of  the  prisoners,  the  supreme  punish- 
ment and  perpetual  threat  held  out  over  them. 
All  of  them  allude  to  it  in  their  memoirs  ;  and 
some  from  their  own  experience,  others  from 
hearsay,  describe  its  impassable  walls,  its  dark 
and  narrow  courtyards,  its  sinister  cellars, 
where  sailors,  soldiers,  and  previously  convicted 
criminals  from  any  place  whatever  lived  huddled 
together.  The  rules  were,  in  sooth,  of  the 
harshest  ;  and  although  Langton  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter,  he  does  not  hide  from  us 
that  his  exile  at  Bitche  left  him  most  unpleasant 
recollections. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  a  difficult  and  unenviable 
task,  as  well  as  a  great  responsibility,  to  guard 
so  many  prisoners  on  parole.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  most  important  thing  was  to  keep 
them  prisoners  ;  and  certain  means  adopted  to 
this  end  which  were  vexatious,  or  seemed  so  to 
them,  were,  after  all,  only  preventive  measures. 
It  certainly  seems,  however,  that  more  than 
one  of  the  officials  charged  with  their  super- 
vision   grossly    abused    their    power.      James 
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Forbes  has  none  but  flattering  remarks  to  make 
with  regard  to  General  Wirion,  the  Governor 
of  Verdun.  But  Forbes  is  alone  in  his  opinion. 
For  that  matter,  the  exceptional  concessions 
that  he  successively  obtained,  and  his  own 
liberation,  naturally  inclined  him  to  lenient 
judgment.  The  other  prisoners  paint  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  same  man.  Their 
grievances  against  him  are  without  number  ; 
and  since,  as  a  rule,  none  of  them  hesitate  to 
do  justice  to  the  officers  who  succeeded  him, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  unduly  to 
distrust  their  evidence.  Moreover,  the  sudden 
disgrace  of  Wirion,  his  recall,  and  more  than 
all  his  suicide,  would  seem  very  sufficient  proof 
that  his  conscience  was  not  clear.^ 

This  General  Wirion,  Lawrence  tells  us,  was 

1  "  During  the  administration  of  Berthier,  as  Minister  of  War,  the 
complaints  made  by  the  prisoners  of  the  conduct  of  Wirion  were 
not  paid  the  smallest  attention  to,  Wirion  being  one  of  his 
proteges,  and  not  taking  an  active  part  in  forwarding  these 
complaints.  Sir  T.  Laire,  the  senior  naval  officer,  was  dragged 
out  of  his  bed,  and  hurried  off  to  the  fortress  of  Montmedy,  where 
he  was  kept  close  confined,  as  a  State  prisoner,  for  some  months, 
and  not  allowed  the  use  of  paper,  pen,  or  ink.  On  General  Gierke's 
being  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  the  prisoners 
renewed  their  complaints  against  Wirion,  who  was  now  called 
on  to  explain  his  conduct  ;  for  which  purpose  he  went  from  the 
depot  to  Paris,  but  his  explanation  not  exculpating  him,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  public  inquiry  was  ordered,  to  avoid  which  he 
became  his  own  executioner  by  blowing  his  brains  out  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  while  the  lieutenant  of  Gendarmerie,  who  so 
well  seconded  him  in  his  system  of  extortion,  was  reduced  to 
the  ranks."— Lord  Blayney. 
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the  son  of  a  Picardy  butcher,  and  before  he 
became  a  general  had  for  a  long  time  earned 
his  living  as  junior  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office. 
Butcher's  son  or  not,  Wirion  certainly  had  the 
manners  and  the  accent  of  a  low  blackguard, 
alternately  brutal  and  cunning,  rapacious  and 
coarse,  and  absolutely  shameless.  Any  decent 
man  would  have  felt  some  embarrassment  at 
being  forced  to  act,  as  it  were,  as  a  warder  ;  but 
not  only  did  Wirion  promptly  feel  at  home  in 
the  occupation,  but  he  did  the  best  he  could 
to  extract  pecuniary  advantage  from  it,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that,  under  his  régime,  the 
slightest  favours  or  the  most  trivial  mis- 
demeanours were  a  pretext  for  despoiling  the 
captives  in  the  most  exorbitant  manner. 

Did  he  hear  of  a  certain  lady  being  the  mis- 
tress of  a  well-to-do  Englishman,  she  imme- 
diately found  herself  called  upon  to  pay  a  large 
sum  to  the  police  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
reside  legally  at  Verdun.  \^'Tien  the  prisoners, 
at  great  expense,  contrived  a  race-course,  the 
town  immediately  demanded  an  enormous  toll. 
It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  town  got  up  a  ficti- 
tious lottery,  the  Governor  obliged  the  prisoners 
to  take  tickets,  and  in  affairs  of  this  sort  was 
very  careful  to  award  the  lion's  share  of  the 

profits  to  himself.     Finally,  if  one  persisted  in 

D 
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misunderstanding  certain  dishonourable  ad- 
vances, one  suddenly  saw  the  gendarmes  arrive 
at  one's  house,  and  an  order  came  to  start  at 
once  for  the  fortress  at  Bitche.  Losing  his 
head,  the  victim  would  ask  for  an  explanation 
from  the  Governor,  and  the  interview,  which 
was  usually  granted,  would  terminate  amicably 
— on  consideration,  that  is,  of  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money.  The  hardest  part  of  it 
was  that,  even  after  having  paid  and  borne  it, 
it  was  advisable  to  grin.  The  ex-clerk  required 
attentions  to  be  paid  to  him,  and,  what  is  more, 
fully  intended  to  derive  a  personal  share  of 
satisfaction  from  the  luxury  his  captives  en- 
joyed. Not  a  dinner,  not  a  fête  must  be  given 
without  him  ;  not  a  rejoicing  could  take  place 
but  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  be  included. 
He  was  very  fond  of  cards,  but  declined  to  lose  ; 
and  in  this  matter,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  one 
dreamt  of  thwarting  him,  so  that,  not  content 
with  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
gaming-houses,  Wirion  found  means  every  even- 
ing of  adding  considerably  to  his  resources. 

This  refined  gentleman  had  a  wife — said  to 
have  been  a  laundress — who,  with  her  fish- 
wife's manners  and  Billingsgate  language,  was 
by  no  means  her  husband's  inferior.  To  tell 
the  truth,  her  vulgarity  surpassed  all  concep- 
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tion,  and  the  freedom  of  her  language  was 
sufficient  to  surprise  the  least  modest.  On  one 
occasion,  in  answer  to  a  gentleman  indiscreet 
enough  to  allude  to  her  husband's  rapid  access 
of  fortune  :  "  Heavens  !  do  you  think  he  is 
here  to  catch  fleas  ?  "  And  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  good  woman  was  contained  in 
her  remark  :  "  What's  the  use  of  being  angry  ? 
I  am  not  such  a  fool.  I  send  for  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  uncork  it,  swallow  it  at  a  draught, 
and  then  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  anybody." 

It  is  readily  conceivable  that  decent  people 
avoided  association  with  such  a  person.  Some 
of  the  Englishwomen  persistently  ignored  her  ; 
but  most  of  them,  in  dread  of  the  dungeons 
of  Bitche  or  other  misadventure  for  their  hus- 
bands, resigned  themselves  to  associating  with 
her,  inviting  her  to  their  evening  parties,  and 
even  on  occasion,  when  she  required  it,  placing 
their  carriages  at  her  disposal.  But  what  use 
was  it  to  attempt  to  defy  a  Wirion  ! 

In  1808,  as  they  had  done  each  winter,  some 
of  the  prisoners  gave  a  ball.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  good  number  of  French  people  were 
present,  and  all  promised  to  pass  off  as  merrily 
as  possible,  when  suddenly  the  police  made 
their  appearance,  throwing  disorder  among  the 
dancers,  and  signified  to  the  guests  that  they 
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must  leave  there  and  then,  or  be  escorted  to 
prison.  The  order  emanated  from  the  Governor, 
whose  wife  had  failed  to  receive  an  invitation. 
Once  again,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
submit.  But  the  French  people  present  were 
so  furiously  indignant  that  each  of  them  re- 
solved to  give  a  ball  to  the  English  prisoners. 
The  general  was,  for  the  nonce,  powerless  to 
avenge  himself  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  they  made  a  point  of  leaving  him 
out,  together  with  his  worthy  wife — Madame 
Angot,  as  the  ci-devants  of  the  place  called  her.^ 
But,  save  Messieurs  de  Chardon,  de  la  Lance, 
and  de  Larminat,  Madame  de  la  Roche  and 
Madame  d'Astier,  there  were  not  many  ci- 
devants  at  Verdun,  and  these  were  families 
living  on  very  slender  incomes,  who,  since  bad 
days  had  come  upon  them,  led  a  secluded  ex- 
istence in  their  own  houses.  In  their  houses, 
however,  and  in  theirs  only,  the  English  found 
a  ready  and  gracious  welcome  and  met  with  a 
kindly  reception.  No  doubt  memories  of  the 
emigration  had  something  to  do  with  this  ;  no 
doubt,  either,   that   it    was  pleasant   to   find, 

*  Madame  Angot  is  a  popular  type  in  France.  She  is  the 
woman  of  low  origin  suddenly  elevated  to  great  wealth,  but  re- 
taining, beneath  her  magnificent  externals,  the  language,  tastes, 
and  habits  of  her  class,  allied  to  the  affectations  and  pretensions 
that  she  has  assumed  in  her  new  estate. 
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among  these  upholders  of  the  old  régime, 
a  pretext  for  abusing  the  usurper.  In  any 
case,  however,  if  amicable  relations  were 
established  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  they  still  only  manifested  themselves 
in  Society.  Elsewhere  there  was  no  real  mutual 
understanding  or  sympathy,  and  although  they 
were  approved  of  in  Society  as  adversaries  of 
Bonaparte,  the  English  were  necessarily,  for 
that  very  reason,  objects  of  suspicion  and 
animosity  to  the  majority. 


Ill 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  a  certain 
number  of  the  captives  were  fortunate  enough 
to  regain  the  shores  of  their  own  country 
before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  ;  and  if  there 
were  some  who,  in  order  to  hasten  the  day  of 
their  release,  pinned  their  faith  to  the  chances 
of  an  escape,  others,  like  Forbes,  attained  the 
same  end  by  less  hazardous  means.  Petitions 
and  appeals  poured  into  the  Ministry,  and  in 
these  the  captives  adduced  the  most  touching 
reasons  for  the  granting  of  their  requests — 
reasons  of  family,  or  of  health,  or  they  pleaded 
their  business,  or  advanced  age.  Now  it  did  so 
happen  that,  by  dint  of  persistence  or  through 
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a  dispensation  of  Providence,  some  of  them  in 
this  way  obtained  leave  for  several  months, 
or  even  their  freedom.  Thus,  in  May  1806 
we  note  the  embarkation  of  Captain  Leveson- 
Gower,  General  Abercromby,  Lord  Elgin,  and 
Lord  Yarmouth.  These  two  latter,  it  is  true, 
were  secretly  entrusted  with  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  pledged  themselves  to  return  in  six 
months  ;  and  return  they  did.  But  although 
the  negotiations  had  proved  abortive,  they 
were  nevertheless  allowed  shortly  afterwards  to 
go  back  home.  Sir  Gren ville  Temple,  Captain 
Walter  Stirling,  Colonel  Molesworth,  and  many 
others  were  the  recipients  of  similar  favours. 
Perhaps  the  most  efficacious  method  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Sovereign — for  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  granting  or 
rejecting  the  petitions — was  to  approach  him 
directly,  or,  better  still,  to  approach  the  Em- 
press, who  willingly  interceded  for  the  captives. 
Often,  moreover,  a  fortuitous  encounter  or  some 
bold  step  was  of  more  use  than  any  external 
influence.  Thus,  one  day  Mrs.  Tuthill  stopped 
the  Emperor  when  he  was  out  hunting,  and 
personally  implored  a  pardon  for  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Tuthill  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
Napoleon  could  refuse  her  nothing.  Another 
time,  the  pohce  laid  hands  on  a  prisoner  named 
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Mogg,  just  as  he  was  setting  sail  for  his  own 
country.  After  having  escaped  from  Arras  and 
taken  refuge  in  a  wood  near  the  coast,  he  had 
succeeded  in  constructing  for  himself  a  little 
craft  capable  of  carrying  him  across  the  Channel. 
The  tale  reached  the  Emperor's  ears,  and  he 
sent  for  Mogg,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  inge- 
nuity, gave  him  his  liberty,  not  omitting  to 
provide  him  with  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Countless  other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be 
given. 

Failing  their  entire  freedom,  what  the  cap- 
tives constantly  begged  for  was  permission  to 
reside  outside  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications, 
in  some  town  of  their  own  choice.  Thus  it  was 
that  some  of  them  were  to  be  met  with,  until 
the  year  1814,  scattered  with  their  famiUes 
pretty  much  all  over  France,  they  having  re- 
signed themselves  with  a  fairly  good  grace  to 
the  misfortunes  of  their  exile,  and  settled  down 
more  or  less  comfortably.  At  Tours  we  may 
cite  a  certain  Mr.  Cramer,  who  had  chosen  for 
his  wife  a  young  lady  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  became  later  the  friend  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier.  Sir  Thomas  Clavering  like^vise  married 
a  Frenchwoman  at  Orleans,  which  fact  did  not 
prevent  his  being  a  very  assiduous  visitor  to 
Mile.  Raucourt,  the  former  actress,  now  mistress 
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of  a  castle  in  the  vicinity.^  A  certain  MacNab 
was  completing  his  medical  studies  at  Mont- 
pellier ;  and  Lord  Beverley,  followed  by  his 
fourteen  children,  established  himself  at  Moulins. 
There  he  lived  in  grand  style,  hunting,  receiving, 
and  scattering  alms  freely.  He  was  adored  by 
the  villagers,  and  himself  gradually  became  so 
attached  to  this  region  of  the  Allier  that  he 
elected  to  remain  there  long  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire. 

Even  in  the  depots,  amongst  which  the  bulk 
of  the  détenus  were  divided  up,  as  the  exile  of 
the  prisoners  grew  more  prolonged,  the  rules, 
especially  at  Verdun,  were  considerably  re- 
laxed.    All  the  governors  were  not  of  the  same 

^  "  The  Chevalier  de  Clavering  had  married  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
it  was  thanks  to  this  consideration  that  he  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  at  Orleans  when  all  the  English  were  exiled  from  the 
interior  of  France  during  the  continental  blockade.  He  was  very 
friendly  with  me,  and  my  mother  used  sometimes  to  allow  me  to 
drive  out  with  him  in  his  phaeton.  He  used  to  drive  himself,  and 
had  most  beautiful  English  horses.  One  day  when  I  was  with 
him  he  said  to  me  as  we  came  out  of  the  town,  '  Now,  then, 
Hippolyte,  you  will  not  tell  your  mother  where  I  am  going  to 
take  you  !  '  We  arrived  at  a  sort  of  little  château  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  at  only  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  There 
we  entered  a  handsome  drawing-room,  and  found  assembled  a 
numerous  company  of  beautiful  women  and  fine-looking  men. 
We  went  up  to  the  hostess,  to  whom  I  was  presented  ;  she  looked 
so  majestic  that  she  inspired  involuntary  respect  ;  she  might  have 
been  an  empress  in  the  midst  of  her  court.  .  .  .  We  were  at  the 
house  of  Mile.  Raucourt,  at  the  Château  de  la  Chapelle,  and  the 
whole  French  theatrical  world  graced  her  drawing-room." — General 
Marquis  de  Bonneval,  Mémoires. 
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mould  as  Wirion.  Langton  is  very  ready  to 
do  justice  to  Major  Meulan,  and  Lord  Blayney 
tells  us  of  a  Baron  de  Beauchêne^  whose  only 
fault,  it  appears,  was  that  he  suddenly  died,  the 
victim  of  a  malignant  fever  "  brought  on  by 
too  liberal  an  indulgence  in  good  food."  Let 
us  add  that  the  baron  fully  atoned  for  this 
weakness  on  earth  by  substituting  for  the 
daily  roll-call  of  the  captives  a  weekly,  and 
afterwards  only  a  monthly,  appel. 

Blayney,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  spends  his 
hours  of  liberty  in  taking  little  trips  about  the 
department.  From  Verdun  he  goes  to  Cler- 
mont, from  Clermont  to  Varennes,  to  Metz,  to 
Nancy,  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  but  for  preference 
to  Saint-Mihiel,  whose  monuments  he  describes 
to  us,  and  whose  library,  rich  in  volumes  of 
every  sort,  he  visits. 

Blayney,  though  a  prisoner  of  war,  deprived 
of  news  of  every  sort  and  reduced  to  the  most 
irksome  inaction,  nevertheless,  like  the  rest  of 
his  compatriots,  maintains  throughout  his  mis- 
fortunes an  exemplary  indifference  to  outside 
affairs.  No  doubt  over  there  in  Spain  war  is 
being  waged  furiously,  blows  are  being  ex- 
changed, and  his  regiment  is  engaged,  but  he, 
Blayney,  remains  calm — very  calm  and  very 
dignified.     He  goes  for  walks,  and  makes  little 
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expeditions,  studying  agricultural  questions, 
taking  an  interest  in  new  experiments,  and 
making  minute  calculations,  like  the  experi- 
enced and  careful  man  that  he  is.  This  officer 
by  profession,  this  major-general,  remains  to 
the  last  the  type  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man ;  he  preserves  intact  the  manners,  the 
habits,  and  the  tastes  of  his  order.  Moreover, 
he  loves  the  country  for  its  own  sake,  and 
when  the  fine  weather  comes  he  takes  up  his 
abode  in  a  village  near  Verdun,  thus  varying 
place  and  scene,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  life,  occupations,  and  manners  of  the 
French  peasant.  Many  others  did  the  same. 
Blayney  tells  us  that  the  commandant,  knowing 
that  the  best  means  of  preventing  attempts  to 
escape  was  to  grant  the  prisoners  as  much 
liberty  as  the  situation  permitted,  acted  on  a 
plan  dictated  by  wisdom,  and  gave  them  per- 
mission to  reside  not  only  in  the  villages  situ- 
ated within  the  prescribed  limits  of  two  leagues, 
but  also  at  Bar,  at  Saint-Mihiel,  and  at  places 
within  the  department  at  even  greater  dis- 
tances. He  adds  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
on  record  of  this  indulgence  being  abused  by 
an  attempt  at  escape.  However,  though  Blay- 
ney is  at  liberty  to  declare  that  his  compatriots 
did  not  try  to  escape — and  it  is  certainly  pos- 
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sible  that  some  of  the  more  privileged  among 
them  settled  down  to  their  exile — speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  attempts 
to  escape  were  constantly  renewed  until  1814. 
There  is  abundant  witness  to  this  in  the  French 
National  Archives  and  elsewhere. 

And,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  comparative 
liberty  which  the  prisoners  enjoj^ed,  in  spite  of 
the  amusements  to  which  the  richer  among 
them  devoted  themselves  and  the  assistance 
which  the  poorer  received,  for  them  all  their 
exile  dragged  out  to  a  despairing  length.  The 
years  succeeded  one  another  without  any  ap- 
preciable change  occurring  in  the  position,  and 
without  any  prospect  of  release.  In  1812 
matters  did  not  seem  to  have  progressed  any 
further  than  on  the  first  day.  Often  and  often 
regiments  of  interminable  length  had  been  seen 
marching  through  Verdun,  with  arms  shoul- 
dered and  band  playing,  on  their  way  to  Ger- 
many or  Poland.  On  other  occasions  the  whole 
town  would  be  awakened  by  salutes  of  artillery 
and  by  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  ringing  merry 
peals.  This  was  when  the  Emperor  was  passing 
through  to  rejoin  his  army  in  Prussia,  or  when, 
victor  and  master  of  Europe,  he  returned  from 
Tilsit,  to  be  greeted  by  frantic  acclamations. 
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The  poor  prisoners,  in  sooth,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, knew  only  too  well  what  to  think. 
But,  as  a  rule,  they  were  free  to  indulge  in  the 
wildest  conjectures.  Their  letters,  which  were 
intercepted  or  censored,  only  supplied  the 
vaguest  information.  English  newspapers  were 
strictly  forbidden,  and,  of  course.  Le  Moniteur 
only  announced  triumphs  and  conquests.  What 
were  they  to  believe  ?  and  on  whom  were  they 
to  rely  ?  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
for  a  long  time  Le  Moniteur  did  not  exaggerate 
the  successes  of  the  French  arms,  of  which  all 
that  was  happening  afforded  ample  proof. 

It  was  only  in  October  1812  that  the  official 
bulletins  began  to  breathe  a  little  uncertainty. 
Up  to  that  time  they  had  been  triumphant,  but 
by  degrees  the  news  from  the  Grande  Armée 
grew  contradictory  ;  and  although  Le  Moniteur 
continued  to  extol  its  prodigious  successes  and 
tremendous  achievements,  it  was  easy  to  detect 
the  falsity  of  the  news  from  the  diversity  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  rapid  movements  that 
the  troops  were  made  to  perform.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  retreat  from  Russia  was  proceeding, 
followed  very  shortly  by  the  Prussian  campaign 
and  the  famous  battles  of  Liitzen,  Bautzen, 
Dresden,  and  then,  alas  !  of  Leipzig.  ''  Towards 
the  end  of   October,"  goes   on  Blayney,  ''the 
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accounts  of  the  military  operations  in  the  north 
and  south  were  very  satisfactory,  and  though 
the  newspapers,  as  usual,  pretended  to  make 
light  of  the  disasters  of  the  French,  private 
accounts  left  us  in  no  doubt  of  their  extent, 
and  at  last  the  official  document  from  Mayence 
appeared.  Shortly  afterwards.  Napoleon  again 
quitted  his  army,  and  went  through  Verdun 
incognito  in  the  night."  ^ 

This  time  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereign  was  not 
the  signal  for  rejoicings.  In  haste,  and  under 
an  assumed  name,  he  stopped  at  the  Trois 
Maures  inn,  where  supper  awaited  him.  An 
Englishman  named  Richard  Langton  happened 
to  be  dining  at  the  hôtel  the  same  day,  and  he 
was  just  about  to  leave,  and  on  his  way  through 
the  anteroom,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  traveller  whose  bearing 
and  costume  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity. 
The  traveller  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  waiting  for  a  personage,  likewise  in 
uniform,  who,  evidently  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  gout,  was  descending  the  stairs  with 
great  difficulty,  and  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Due  de  Vicence.  Not  for  a  moment  was 
Langton  in  doubt  ;  it  was  the  Emperor,  exactly 
as  he  was  represented  in  popular  pictures  and 

*  Blayney. 
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engravings.  Langton  recognised  at  a  glance 
the  small  hat,  the  broad  shoulders,  and  the  grey 
overcoat,  unbuttoned,  and  showing  the  red- 
and-green  uniform  of  the  chasseurs  de  la  garde 
beneath  it.  In  front  of  the  inn  was  a  post- 
chaise,  and  on  the  back  seat  a  Mameluke 
wrapped  up  in  furs.  As  he  was  starting. 
Napoleon  inquired  whether  many  prisoners 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  receiving 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  that 
they  should  all  be  at  once  sent  back  to  the 
fortress.  Then  he  entered  his  carriage,  and 
after  passing  through  the  town,  escorted  by  a 
handful  of  gendarmes,  drove  off,  without  a 
halt  anywhere,  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  He 
had  not  stayed  more  than  an  hour  altogether 
at  Verdun.  Few  onlookers  waited  about  to  see 
him  leave  the  Trois  Maures  ;  few  were  the 
acclamations  that  greeted  him  as  he  passed  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  of  the  maire  and  the 
sous-prêfet,  the  illuminations  were  a  very  poor 
affair. 

The  era  of  victories  and  fêtes  was  decidedly 
at  an  end.  All  along  the  line  Napoleon's  troops 
were  retreating,  while  in  the  north  the  Russians 
and  the  Prussians,  on  the  east  the  Austrians, 
and  on  the  south  the  English,  were  advancing. 
The  Emperor  was  preparing  to  make  one  last 
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effort  ;  but,  despite  his  heroic  proclamations, 
no  one  could  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
France  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  We, 
as  well  as  our  enemies,  were  beginning  to 
understand  that  Napoleon  could  be  defeated. 

At  Verdun,  a  frontier  town,  suspense  increased 
hourly,  and  for  very  opposite  reasons;  the  in- 
habitants of  Verdun,  from  fear  of  pillage,  and 
their  prisoners  in  the  hope  of  imminent  de- 
liverance, all  made  anxious  inquiries  touching 
the  approach  of  the  allies.  In  the  meantime — 
unmistakable  signs  of  disaster — the  convoys  of 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  the  survivors  of 
Leipzig,  were  passing  through  Verdun,  all  of 
them  afterwards  recrossing  the  Meuse  on  their 
way  to  the  provinces  of  the  interior.  The  first 
to  arrive  were  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred 
Austrians  taken  at  Dresden,  who  slept  one  night 
in  the  open  between  the  citadel  and  the  walls. 
**  It  is  impossible,"  writes  a  witness,  **  to  form 
any  idea  for  oneself  of  the  condition  of  these 
wretched  men,  worn  out  by  continuous  march- 
ing, want  of  food,  and  even  more  by  lack  of 
clothing;  most  of  them  were  like  dead  men." 
Amongst  the  rest  were  a  number  of  officers 
whom  the  English  captives  eagerly  took  in. 
Blayney,  too,  invited  several  to  his  table, 
amongst  others  a  Cossack  colonel,  who  greatly 
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diverted  his  host  by  his  fantastical  tastes. 
'*  Among  them  was  a  colonel  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, who,  on  being  helped  to  one  of  the 
French  dishes,  made  such  grimaces  that,  per- 
ceiving he  did  not  relish  it,  I  made  signs  to  him 
to  send  away  his  plate,  and  helped  him  to  a 
solid  wedge  of  fat  bacon,  at  which  he  stroked 
down  his  stomach,  and  showed  all  the  marks 
of  perfect  satisfaction.  I  helped  him  again  and 
again  to  pieces  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
he  devoured  a  quantity  of  solid  fat  that  the 
stomach  of  nothing  but  a  Cossack  could  sup- 
port." The  prisoners  were  soon  succeeded  by 
the  remains  of  the  Grande  Armée,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  corps  of  picked  men  that  we  had 
seen  set  out  with  bands  playing,  and  dressed 
in  brand-new  uniforms — infantry  of  the  line 
and  train-soldiers,  hussars  and  dragoons,  guards 
of  honour  and  Polish  lancers,  the  latter,  reduced 
by  half  and  riding  on  raw-boned  horses,  escort- 
ing the  carriage  of  their  dead  general.  A  shell 
had  carried  off  the  roof  of  the  equipage,  but 
on  the  panels  we  could  still  read  :  "  H.R.H. 
Prince  Poniatowski,  7th  Corps  of  the  Grande 
Armée  "  ("  S.A.R.  Prince  Poniatowski,  y'  Corps 
de  la  Grande  Armée  "). 

Then,   after  the  able-bodied  soldiers,   came 
the   sick,   and   soon   through   the   gateway   of 
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Metz  issued  long  files  of  carriages  bringing 
back  from  Germany  the  wounded  and  the 
dying.  Fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty,  of  these 
poor  wretches  were  crowded  together  in  the 
same  vehicle.  The  horses  had  great  difficulty 
in  advancing,  on  account  of  the  snow  and  the 
slippery  state  of  the  roads  ;  and  though  there 
was  silence  on  the  march,  save  for  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  and  the  shouts  of  the  guards,  at 
the  least  halt  there  rose  a  concert  of  groans, 
cries,  and  oaths,  while  imploring  hands  were 
stretched  from  every  carriage.  Never  had  any 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  seen  sadder  sight, 
and  for  nearly  six  weeks  it  was  constantly 
repeated.  Many  sick  had  to  be  taken  in  at 
Verdun,  where,  unfortunately,  all  appliances — 
hospitals,  remedies,  and  surgeons — were  lack- 
ing. An  epidemic  broke  out,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  rapidly  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions, "  so  that  it  appeared,"  said  a  prisoner, 
"  as  though  the  Almighty  had  visited  the 
country  with  a  scourge,  in  punishment  of  the 
calamities  which  France  had  inflicted  on  Europe 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years."  ^ 

But  what  roused  horror  and  despair  to  an 
even  greater  degree  was  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy,  which  daily  grew  a  more  imminent 

^  Blayney. 
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peril.  Before  the  certain  invasion,  the  popu- 
lations fled  in  terror,  filling  the  roads,  and 
dragging  behind  them,  piled  up  on  carts,  all 
they  had  been  able  to  save  of  their  domestic 
utensils.  The  Verdun  people  watched  from 
their  windows  the  progress  of  this  panic 
flight. 

"  The  advance  of  the  allied  armies  produced 
scenes  of  a  nature  more  extraordinary  than 
we  had  yet  witnessed  at  Verdun.  For  many 
days  and  nights  there  was  a  continual  passage 
of  famines  running  away  from  Metz,  Nancy, 
and  other  places,  in  the  same  direction  ;  and 
their  flight  was  so  precipitate  that,  added  to 
the  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the  season,  the 
situation  of  many  of  them  was  truly  distressing. 
In  one  instance,  I  saw  a  mother  and  several 
children  in  a  little  cart  drawn  by  a  cow  and  a 
goat,  and  another  in  which  an  ass  and  a  large 
dog  were  yoked  together.  Shortly  after,  the 
town  became  the  scene  of  the  most  complete 
confusion,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  evacua- 
tion of  the  depots  of  the  army  formed  at  Metz. 
Day  and  night  the  streets  were  filled  with 
pieces  of  artillery,  caissons,  waggons  loaded 
with  soldiers'  clothing  and  other  mihtary  fur- 
niture, followed  by  small  detachments  of  cavalry 
of  different  corps,  whose  horses,  as  well  as  the 
men,  were  worn  down  with  sickness,  fatigue, 
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and  famine.  In  short,  the  whole  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  miserable  remains  of  a  totally 
defeated  army  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  terror, 
famine,  and  all  their  concomitant  associates 
were  now  about  to  finish  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  sword."  ^ 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  growing 
anarchy,  there  arrived  orders  for  the  prisoners 
to  leave  their  quarters  and  proceed  at  once  to 
Blois.  For  some  time  the  Verdun  prisoners, 
who  had  seen  the  captives  from  the  neigh- 
bouring fortresses  set  out  for  the  provinces  of 
the  interior,  had  been  feeling  anxious  about 
the  future.  To  every  request  for  information, 
the  Governor  replied  that  he  had  received  no 
instructions.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  scarcely 
knew  himself  what  to  think.  In  spite  of  his 
repeated  letters,  they  persisted  at  headquarters 
in  neglecting  the  depot  at  Verdun.  But  the 
order  to  depart,  when  it  came,  was  only  the 
more  urgent  for  having  been  delayed,  and  the 
straits  of  the  English  were  in  proportion. 

They  had  to  prepare  to  leave,  at  a  day's 
notice,  a  town  where  many  of  them  had  been 
living  nearly  ten  years.  Isolated  in  a  fortified 
town,  and  reduced  to  an  existence  sedentary 
and  indolent  in  the  extreme,  they  had  not  failed 

*  Blayney. 
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to  contract  habits  of  excessive  laziness.  The 
abrupt  news  of  this  change  of  residence  was 
the  prelude  of  a  general  perturbation  that 
nothing  but  the  disorder  then  reigning  in  the 
French  camp  could  be  compared  to.  Means  of 
transport  were  lacking,  and  so  was  money. 
Moreover,  the  winter  was  proving  especially 
severe,  and  the  prospect  of  setting  out  on  such 
an  arduous  journey  along  cut-up  roads,  through 
a  country  covered  with  snow  and  already  lodging 
and  feeding  innumerable  armies,  had  in  it 
nothing  that  could  attract.  Painful  and  diffi- 
cult as  the  way  promised  to  be,  they  never- 
theless had  to  pack  up  their  belongings,  and 
on  the  I2th  January  1814  a  first  detachment 
left  Verdun,  a  detachment  **  composed  of  mid- 
shipmen, masters  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
others  of  inferior  class."  "  The  midshipmen," 
as  Blayney  rather  amusingly  relates,  "  pre- 
sented a  singular  and  not  unpleasing  sight, 
from  the  bizarrerie  of  their  costumes  and 
equipage,  which  gave  to  the  scene  more  the 
appearance  of  a  masquerade  than  a  march. 
These  young  gentlemen,  to  use  one  of  their  own 
phrases,  *  were  up  to  everything  '  ;  and  such 
seemed  to  be  the  partiahty  of  the  beau  sexe  for 
them,  that  few  were  without  a  French  female 
companion,  many  of  whom  had  made  a  greater 
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progress  in  plain  English  than  I  could  have 
supposed  ;  having  perfectly  at  command  the 
choicest  selection  of  sailors'  oaths  and  cant 
sayings,  which  they  applied  in  the  slang  style, 
and  with  a  tone  and  manner  as  if  they  had 
received  their  education  at  the  back  of  the 
Point  at  Portsmouth.  All  the  minor  bourgeois 
of  the  town  crowded  together  at  the  gate  to 
take  leave  of  their  English  friends,  and  many 
of  them  to  make  a  last  attempt  at  recovering 
the  money  due  to  them  by  the  young  prisoners. 
Few,  however,  if  any,  were  the  instances  of 
success  ;  for  several  of  those  who  had  any 
money  contented  themselves  with  letting  their 
creditors  look  at  it,  merely  to  tantalise  them, 
and,  returning  it  into  their  pockets,  told  them 
'  they  would  be  paid  by  the  Cossacks  1  '  "  ^ 

The  next  day  a  second  detachment  left  Ver- 
dun, this  time  composed  of  officers  and  their 
families.  Chaises,  berlins,  and  whatever  other 
vehicles  remained  were  requisitioned,  and  in 
these  heterogeneous  conveyances,  in  the  midst 
of  the  piled-up  luggage,  the  women  and  the 
children  and  the  old  men  took  their  seats  ;  the 
able-bodied  youth  walked.  After  having  wit- 
nessed the  exodus  of  the  French  peasants  before 
the  invasion,   the   captives  now  found   them- 

*  Blayney. 
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selves  reduced  to  the  same  plight.  Escorted 
by  gendarmes,  the  strange  caravan  marched 
along,  under  a  dull  and  threatening  sky,  through 
a  deserted  countryside  white  with  snow.  The 
roads,  however,  were  visible,  owing  to  the 
tracks  that  the  armies  on  the  march  had  made, 
and  to  the  corpses  of  men  and  of  horses  lying 
in  the  cart-ruts,  dead  of  fatigue  and  exposure. 
Sometimes  a  patrol  of  cavalry  on  their  way  to 
rejoin  their  corps  came  in  sight  some  distance 
ahead.  Often  these  latter  proved  to  be  going 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  prisoners,  and  then, 
enemies  though  they  were,  they  mutually  asked 
for  news  and  opened  conversation.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  soldiers  would  dis- 
mount and  offer  their  horses  to  the  worn-out 
prisoners,  and  then  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
travelled  together  to  the  next  stopping-place. 
But,  when  it  was  reached,  there  was  often  no 
accommodation  ;  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
troops  took  up  all  the  available  room. 

The  first  evening,  almost  the  entire  convoy 
was  reduced  to  crowding  together  for  the  night 
in  a  bam.  "  The  owner,  a  peasant,  stood  at 
the  door  to  announce  to  each  person  arriving 
that  it  was  the  only  refuge  to  be  obtained,  for 
which  the  sum  of  five  sous  was  exacted  from 
each  visitor.     Two  lanterns  suspended  from  a 
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beam  showed  the  inmates  to  amount  to  about 
a  hundred  ;   they  were  all  English."  ^ 

And,  in  spite  of  the  dreariness  of  the  journey, 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the  prospect  of 
sleeping  in  the  straw,  on  seeing  themselves 
united  in  a  common  misfortune  their  good- 
humour  revived.  "  The  view  of  this  place  was 
really  amusing.  In  one  comer  there  were 
several  English  ladies  ;  an  officer's  lady  and 
her  three  daughters  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  here,  their  carriage  having  broken  down. 
The  greatest  decorum  was  observed  and  respect 
paid  to  our  countrywomen  on  this  extraordinary 
occasion.  Parties  continued  to  arrive  during 
the  night,  reporting  they  had  passed  others 
scarcely  able  to  proceed.  Notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  of  the  day's  march,  few  were  able  to 
obtain  sleep.  ...  It  is  true  that  this  abode 
was  infested  with  rats  and  mice  ;  they  were 
allowed  little  rest  ;  though  tired  as  all  were, 
hunting  them  with  the  dogs  afforded  sport,  and 
several  were  killed.  The  ladies  felt  extremely 
uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  having  these 
four-legged  animals  in  the  same  building  with 
them.  .  .  .  Whether  they  passed  the  night  in 
refreshing  sleep,  I  will  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine ;   they  were,  however,  the  first  to  rise  on 

^  Richard  Langton,  Narrative  of  a  Captivity  in  France. 
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daylight   appearing   and   prepare   for   another 
dreary  day's  journey."  ^ 

As  for  Lord  Blayney,  although  before  starting 
he  had  generously  come  to  the  assistance  of 
more  than  one  English  family^  he  reserved  for 
himself  means  to  travel  at  ease  and  as  befitted 
a  nobleman.  So  he  acquired  an  "elegant 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  good  Norman  horses," 
which  conveyance  contained,  in  addition  to  his 
clothes,  "  all  my  comforts,  consisting  of  four 
dozen  bottles  of  choice  wine  and  provisions  for 
a  week,  so  that  I  was  entirely  independent  of 
inns,  except  for  a  bed."  ^ 

Thus  equipped,  our  major  enters  the  field, 
following  or  preceding  the  main  body  of  the 
convoy,  and  watching  the  horizon  through  his 
window;  now  meeting  on  his  way  with  a  de- 
tachment of  hussars,  who  admire  the  beauty 
of  his  horses,  now,  alas  !  coming  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  a  vehicle,  formerly  the  property  of 
some  compatriot  and  companion  in  misfortune. 
Blayney  does  not  disguise  the  pleasure  that  he 
derives  from  the  praises  which  his  turnout 
evokes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  very 
much  the  sight  of  these  broken  conveyances. 
But  what  can  he  do  to  remedy  such  misfortunes  ? 
Lord  Blayney  does  not  see  that  he  can  do 

*  Langton.  *  Blayney. 
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anything,  and  he  attains  an  attitude  of  philo- 
sophical resignation  to  the  troubles  of  other 
people,  by  reflecting  that  his  own  carriage  will 
be  equal  to  any  strain  laid  upon  it.  Keeping 
to  the  route  laid  down,  he  passes  through 
Chalons,  Melun,  Fontainebleau,  and  Pithiviers. 
Ever3Avhere  there  is  the  same  disorder,  the 
same  confusion,  the  same  coming  and  going  of 
troops  of  every  kind,  and  an  inextricable  tangle 
of  Russian,  Austrian,  English,  and  Spanish 
prisoners — most  of  them  already  in  a  dying 
condition — moving  from  one  place  of  detention 
to  another. 

The  prisoners  from  Verdun  passed  on  from 
Pithiviers  and  reached  Orleans,  where.  Lord 
Blayney  writes,  he  "  was  highly  amused  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Guards  and  levée  en 
masse,  which  were  now  organised,  and  one- 
third  of  them  ordered  to  be  immediately  armed. 
To  comply  with  this  order,  fowling-pieces  that 
had  hung  for  centuries  over  chimneys  were  now 
brought  forward,  some  without  locks,  and  others 
of  which  the  locks  were  so  rusty  and  out  of 
repair  as  to  be  totally  unserviceable.  The 
number  of  these  arms  not  being  sufficient, 
different  articles  were  given  to  different  per- 
sons ;  one  having  a  musket,  a  second  the 
bayonet,  and  a  third  the  ramrod.     The  other 
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two-thirds  of  this  motley  group  were  armed 
with  sticks,  broken  shovels,  or  broken  pitch- 
forks, for  their  patriotism  was  not  strong 
enough  to  induce  them  to  bring  forward  any 
implement  that  was  serviceable  or  useful  in 
the  farms.  After  being  mustered  by  their 
names  with  great  ceremony,  an  old  drunken 
drummer,  with  a  ragged  coat,  a  cocked-hat, 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  broken  drum,  was  placed 
at  their  head,  and  they  were  marched  off. 
What  with  their  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
sabots,  their  ragged  clothing,  and  their  own 
natural  deformities,  they  presented  so  ludicrous 
a  scene  that  if  Napoleon  had  studied  to  bring 
complete  ridicule  on  the  great  nation  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  expedient." 

Lord  Blayney  was  wrong.  While,  inspired 
with  a  praiseworthy  optimism,  he  was  making 
merry  over  these  conscripts  in  sabots,  a  handful 
of  their  fellows,  surrounded  by  tried  troops, 
were  holding  in  check  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies.  But  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  major  had  a  very  one-sided  conception 
of  war.  The  sight  of  the  natural  deformities  of 
the  soldiers  filled  him  with  extravagant  delight, 
and  he  resumed  his  drive  through  the  town 
in  the  most  hopeful  frame  of  mind.  He  had 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  was  about 
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to  walk  across  the  bridge,  when  he  perceived 
coming  towards  him  a  carriage  with  six  grey 
post-horses,  while  two  others  with  four  horses 
each  had  crossed  it.  "  On  inquiry,  I  found  that 
it  was  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  his  suite,  who 
had  been  hastily  removed  from  Fontainebleau. 
A  great  crowd  followed  the  carriage  ;  and  as 
the  postillions  walked  their  horses  slowly  up 
the  ascent  of  the  bridge,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  a  perfect  sight  of  his  Holiness.  His  counte- 
nance is  small,  pale,  and  mild  ;  and  the  pic- 
tures of  him  that  I  have  seen  in  France  and 
England  are  sufficient  resemblances  to  give  an 
exact  idea  of  him.  He  was  dressed  in  ermine, 
as  he  is  also  usually  represented  in  prints. 
The  crowd  fell  on  their  knees  to  receive  his 
blessing,  which  he  bestowed  in  so  kind  and 
benevolent  a  way,  as  made  an  impression  on 
me  I  can  never  forget  ;  and  I  have  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  at  this  moment  before  me." 
On  the  28th  of  January  the  prisoners  from 
Verdun  reached  Blois,  the  end  of  their  journey  ; 
and  there,  sheltered  for  the  most  part  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants,  they  sat  down  to 
await  the  issue  of  events.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  these  events  at  first  by  no  means  took 
the  course  that  they  expected.  The  approach 
of  the  Allies  had  seemed  to  them  a  promise 
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and  pledge  of  immediate  deliverance,  and  yet,  | 

in  spite  of  their  numbers,  these  same  Allies  were 
allowing  themselves  to  be  beaten  ignominiously, 
and  the  news  of  one  defeat  after  another  kept 
arriving.  The  walls  of  Blois  were  covered  with 
placards  relating  the  details  of  the  battles  of 
Champaubert,  Montmirail,  and  Vauchamps, 
while  at  the  theatre  every  evening,  when  the 
play  was  over,  the  actors  came  back  on  the 
stage  to  read  the  bulletins  of  victory  to  the 
audience.  It  can  well  be  imagined  what  en- 
thusiasm this  roused  among  the  French,  and 
what  a  bitter  disappointment  it  was  to  their 
prisoners.  Though  the  Moniteur  exaggerated 
facts  to  our  advantage,  and  the  newsmongers 
repeated  bombastically  that  not  one  of  the 
invaders  should  recross  the  frontier,  exaggera- 
tion apart,  one  had  to  admit  that  the  Emperor, 
with  his  handful  of  soldiers,  was  still  holding 
his  own.  Undoubtedly  the  conscripts  that 
Blayney  had  made  fun  of  could  give  proof  of 
valour  when  need  arose.  "It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  Enghsh  officers  here,"  admits  Langton, 
"  that  had  Napoleon  had  30,000  disposable 
troops  to  follow  up  those  advantages,  the  Allies 
would  have  been  compelled  to  recross  the 
Rhine."  Unfortunately,  Napoleon  had  not 
thirty   thousand   men   at   his   disposal.     Soon 
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the  Allies  in  their  turn  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  the  first  to  feel  the  result  were  the  prisoners. 
WTiat  happened  was  that  they  received  orders 
to  leave  Blois  without  delay  for  Guéret,  and  a 
few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  message  the 
whole  of  the  British  colony  were  again  on  the 
march — some  on  foot,  the  rest  in  vehicles,  in- 
cluding Lord  Blayney,  who  thus  had  another 
opportunity  of  utilising  his  elegant  carriage. 

Needless  to  say,  the  news  that  they  were 
once  more  to  change  their  domicile  was  received 
by  the  prisoners  without  enthusiasm  ;  but 
Bla3mey,  for  his  part,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  things  philosophically,  and  as  for 
becoming  a  sort  of  wandering  Jew,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  to 
derive  all  the  pleasure  possible  from  the  rôle. 
So  we  see  him  pursuing  his  journey  behind  his 
two  trotting-horses  as  one  travelling  for  plea- 
sure, leaving  his  companions  in  misfortune  to 
plod  along  in  file.  Touraine  delights  him,  and 
Tours  he  considers  a  pretty  town.  He  admires 
the  châteaux  and  their  sites  one  by  one  as  he 
passes  them  ;  he  takes  note  of  the  scenery, 
inquires  into  agricultural  matters,  and  ques- 
tions the  villagers,  noting  here  and  there,  as 
he  passes,  any  picturesque  details,  as  when  he 
describes  the  café  at  Chateauroux,  which,  on 
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a  fête  day,  "  we  found  crowded  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  peasants,  postillions,  barbers,  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  officers  with  the  croix  d'hon- 
neur, jumbled  indiscriminately  and  playing  at 
domino,  backgammon,  and  billiards  for  sous." 
By  degrees,  however,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  changes  :  "  The  country  still  grows 
more  romantic,  and  about  ten  leagues  from 
Guéret  the  road  is  along  the  side  of  a  glen, 
through  which  runs  the  Creuse,  and  which 
equals  almost  any  spot  of  the  same  kind  even 
in  Ireland."     At  last  he  reaches  Guéret. 

His  compatriots  were  already  assembled  there, 
a  prey  to  the  deepest  depression.  The  final 
stage  of  the  journey  had  broken  the  camel's 
back.  Torrential  rains,  cart-ruts  in  which 
horses  and  pedestrians  were  like  to  have  been 
left  behind,  gendarmes  whose  task  it  was  to 
look  after  the  detachment,  but  who  were  each 
one  more  ill-tempered  than  the  others — such 
had  been  the  amenities  of  the  last  week's 
march.  The  town  of  Guéret  was  not,  moreover, 
rich  in  resources,  and  as  the  Spanish,  Russian, 
and  Austrian  prisoners  had  come  to  join  the 
Englishmen,  the  greater  number  of  them  had 
to  find  accommodation  as  best  they  might  in 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Further,  the  dis- 
tress among  the  prisoners  had  reached  its  cul- 
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minating  point.  Whether  they  Hked  it  or  no, 
the  inhabitants  found  themselves  compelled  to 
supply  their  needs^  and  this  obligation  scarcely 
conduced  to  relieve  the  strained  relations 
already  existing  between  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives. But  the  worst  that  the  latter  had  to 
bear  was  the  isolation,  the  dreariness  of  their 
position,  the  continued  uncertainty,  and  the 
feverish  suspense.  As  at  Blois  and  at  Verdun, 
they  inquired  eagerly  for  news,  and  the  news 
when  it  came  brought  them  scant  satisfaction. 
Always  on  the  eve  of  a  great  triumph,  the 
Allies  could  never  make  up  their  minds  to 
triumph  once  and  for  all.  "  Our  liberation," 
writes  Langton,  "  seemed  as  distant  as  when 
we  were  residents  of  Verdun."  The  new  year 
was  beginning,  the  spring  was  at  hand,  and 
none  dared  any  longer  to  utter  any  hopes. 
The  least  pessimistic  were  themselves  losing 
courage  when,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  the 
post  for  several  days  failed  to  arrive.  The 
rumour  that  the  Allies  were  masters  of  the 
capital  at  once  gained  credence,  and  there 
was  great  excitement,  both  among  the  captives 
and  in  official  circles.  It  was  evidently  a 
difficult  matter  to  account  for  the  delay,  and 
on  both  sides  impatience  grew.  At  last,  on 
the  8th  April,  all  doubts  were  dispelled.    A 
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week  ago  the  end  had  come,  and  the  post 
arriving  from  Blois  announced  that  the  sove- 
reigns had  just  made  their  entry  into  Paris. 

Then  the  less  aristocratic  of  the  prisoners 
began  to  rush  hither  and  thither,  hardly  able 
to  contain  themselves  for  joy,  and  flung  dis- 
connected remarks  to  each  other  as  they  ran, 
while  joyous  rumours  were  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  all  thronged  to  procure  the 
Moniteur,  each  one  anxious  to  read  the  mira- 
culous news  at  once  and  for  himself.  The 
Allies  masters  of  France  !  The  Allies  victorious  ! 
The  Moniteur  itself  had  to  bow  to  facts.  Tem- 
pering its  admissions,  the  official  organ  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  take  courage,  and  pointed  out 
that  a  people  is  not  necessarily  vanquished 
because  its  capital  is  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
that  Napoleon  was  making  ready  to  rush  upon 
the  invaders,  and  that  "  the  barbarians  would 
find  their  graves  in  Paris."  But  these  tirades 
deceived  no  one,  and  if  the  captives  did  not 
yet  dare  to  parade  their  triumph  openly  before 
their  keepers,  at  least  they  now  knew  what  to 
think  amongst  themselves.  Whether  the  Em- 
peror obstinately  determined  to  continue  the 
struggle,  or  whether  the  exhausted  nation 
refused  to  second  him,  their  release  was  none 
the  less  imminent  and  certain. 
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This  time  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  On 
the  I2th  April  a  gendarme  arrived  at  Guéret 
at  full  speed,  proclaiming  that  Louis  XVIII. 
had  reascended  the  throne  of  France,  and  that 
Napoleon's  prisoners  were  now  free.  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  was  soon  known  every- 
where ;  it  reached  every  village,  and  pene- 
trated into  every  hovel.  The  hamlets  were 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  central 
square  of  the  town  was  one  tumultuous  throng 
of  men  and  women,  wringing  each  other's  hands 
and  kissing,  acclaiming  the  régime  of  deliver- 
ance, and  spontaneously  donning  the  white 
cockade.  Free  !  They  were  free  !  In  the 
midst  of  their  songs  and  cries  of  joy  the  prisoners 
of  Napoleon  gave  way,  in  commemoration  of 
his  fall,  to  some  minutes  of  unbounded  joy  and 
of  mad  intoxication. 

'*  It  is  no  overstatement  to  declare  that,  to 
the  English  people  present,  it  was  the  happiest 
day  of  their  lives,"  \vrites  one  of  them.  **  At 
any  rate,  it  was  for  me." 

"  On  the  following  day,"  says  another,  "  we 
formed  a  party  to  go  to  the  play.  The  players 
were  Bourbonists,  or  assumed  that  character  ;  and 
although  the  mayor  and  many  of  the  authorities 
had  not  received  intelligence  regularly  from  the 
prefect,  they  mounted  the  white  cockades. 
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"  One  of  them  had  obtained  a  very  large 
croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  appeared  in  the  formerly 
much-respected  character  of  an  old  French 
officer.  He  was  loudly  applauded,  but  the 
musicians,  who,  unfortunately,  could  not  play 
the  tune  of  '  God  save  the  King,'  which  possibly 
they  had  never  heard  of,  were  saluted  from  all 
quarters  with  so  sharp  a  fire  of  apples  and 
other  missiles  for  their  ignorance,  that  they 
were  forced  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight. 

"  The  play-house  now  exhibited  a  scene  of 
friendly  riot,  confusion,  and  noise,  the  French 
and  English  naturally  crying  out,  '  Vivent  les 
Anglais/  Vivent  les  Français!^  and  compli- 
menting each  other,  so  that  the  parts  of  the 
play  were  totally  changed,  the  spectators  or 
audience  assuming  the  character  of  actors, 
while,  vice  versa,  the  actors  became  spectators. 

**  An  old  French  general,  with  a  large  hooked 
nose,  met  with  great  attention  from  his  having 
a  croix  de  St.  Louis  and  a  conspicuously  large 
white  cockade.  His  appearance  was  quite  a 
caricature,  yet  he  created  additional  interest 
in  the  English  by  his  crying  out,  '  Vivent  les 
Anglais  !  Vivent  nos  libérateurs  !  '  An  Irish 
officer  next  seemed  to  attract  notice,  and  to 
supersede  the  old  general,  by  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance  in   the   house.     The   first   words   he 
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uttered   were,    *  Nous   sommes   libres,    h e  I 

Arrah,  blood  and  wounds,  boys,  is  there  none 
of  you  who  can  sing  "  God  save  the  King  "  ?  ' 
And,  after  a  short  pause,  '  By  Jasus,'  says  he, 
*  since  that  is  the  case,  I  must  sing  it  myself.' 
He  accordingly  jumped  on  the  stage  from  the 
upper  row  of  boxes,  and  was  getting  forward 
tolerably  well  with  his  song,  when  poor  Pat 
suddenly  disappeared  in  the  prompter's  hole, 
to  the  vast  entertainment  of  the  audience  ;  for, 
it  may  be  presumed,  he  never  calculated  on 
the  possibility  of  such  a  hole  being  placed  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  It  had,  however, 
good  stage  effect;  and  as  he  received  no  very 
material  damage  from  his  fall,  he  reappeared, 
got  through  the  song,  supported  by  so  many 
discordant  voices  and  notes  as  to  leave  the 
French  musicians  and  actors  much  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  real  composition  of  the  English  music." 

When  once  they  were  definitely  set  at  liberty, 
the  first  thought  of  our  Englishmen  was  to 
return  to  their  own  homes  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. But  that  was  more  easily  said  than 
done.  The  authorities — or,  rather,  what 
authorities  were  left — intended  their  departure 
to  be  carried  out  methodically  and  according 
to  rule.     The  only  difficulty  was  that,  on  the 
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eve  of  Louis  XVIII.'s  return  to  power,  no  one 
knew  exactly  in  whose  hands  the  authority 
resided.  The  officials,  who  did  not  know  them- 
selves, lost  confidence,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  disorder  to  act  as  they  liked. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  country- 
people  had  learnt  with  indifference  the  news  of 
the  change  of  government,  those  who  were 
connected,  however  remotely,  with  the  army 
could  not  resign  themselves  to  defeat,  and  still 
less  to  the  insolence  of  their  former  prisoners. 
Innumerable  quarrels,  brawls,  and  broken 
windows  resulted,  but  at  last  a  convoy  was 
formed,  and  set  out  for  the  nearest  port.  Many, 
however,  preferred  to  travel  alone,  and,  yielding 
to  their  desire  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  Paris, 
those  who  still  had  some  money  remaining 
decided  to  embark  at  Calais  or  Boulogne.  To 
others  than  the  vanquished  the  spectacle  of 
Paris  was  inexpressibly  brilliant.  The  town 
was  "  so  crowded  that  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty accommodation  could  be  procured,  which 
I  at  last  obtained  at  my  old  quarters.  Hôtel 
du  Rhin,  Rue  du  Helder.  Russians,  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Cossacks  were  in  all  quarters  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  about  fourteen  thousand 
English,  all  of  whom  had  an  opportunity  of 
beholding  these  novel  and  extraordinary  scenes  ; 
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for  who  could  have  imagined  to  see  guards 
mounted  at  Paris  by  Russians,  Cossacks  parad- 
ing in  triumph  through  the  streets,  and  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  foreign  costume  and  the  most 
extraordinary  dresses  ?  The  play-houses  were 
so  crowded  there  was  no  obtaining  a  place,  and 
it  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  coffee- 
houses. I  therefore  found  Paris  very  disagree- 
able after  the  novelty  was  over."  ^ 

For,  though  the  foreign  tourists  were  many 
in  number,  these  tourists  did  not  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  choicest  society — at  least,  so 
Bla3niey  affirms — and  to  see  himself  mixed  up 
with  all  sorts  of  people  of  no  account  was  by 
no  means  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
major.  He  deemed  it  better  to  beat  a  retreat. 
Any  man  exiled,  as  he  had  been,  for  four  long 
years,  would  have  felt  elated  at  the  mere  idea 
of  returning  to  his  own  country,  and  certainly 
Lord  Blayney  must  have  felt  a  very  justifiable 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  lost  his  head,  or  forgot  to 
moderate  his  impatience.  Very  calmly  and 
leisurely  he  set  out  once  more  for  Boulogne, 
and  when  in  sight  of  the  English  coast,  and  on 
the  eve  of  embarking,  he  suddenly  felt  a  desire 
to    visit   Belgium,    and    before   proceeding    to 

^  Blayney. 
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Belgium  to  go  to  Verdun.  To  the  very  end 
this  EngHshman  gives  us  the  most  amusing 
surprises.  "  After  quitting  Paris,  I  again 
visited  Verdun,  to  look  after  some  property  I 
had  left,  consisting  of  two  houses,  wine,  fur- 
niture, &c."  Verily  he  bears  no  malice,  and, 
on  consideration,  in  spite  of  the  memory  of  his 
detention,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place  to  repel  him.  So  little,  indeed,  is  he 
repelled  that  he  soon  acquires  a  third  house. 

"  I  purchased  the  château  at  Arnumon,  where 
I  formerly  resided.  It  is  an  ancient  building, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Meuse,  and  the  walls  so  thick  that  small  apart- 
ments are  excavated  in  their  centre.  The 
gardens  belonging  to  the  château  are  very  ex- 
tensive, in  addition  to  which  I  purchased  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  land.  I  have,  besides,  the 
entire  liberty  of  the  chase,  and  the  right  of 
cutting  more  wood  than  I  can  possibly  burn 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  estate,  where 
I  can  bathe  and  fish  in  the  Meuse,  may  afford 
me,  I  conceive,  a  pleasant  retreat  for  a  few 
months  in  the  summer  season,  or  whenever  I 
may  feel  inclined  to  visit  France." 

Such  were  the  last  words  on  the  subject  of 
France  uttered  by  one  of  Napoleon's  prisoners 
of  war. 
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"  After  seeing  all  the  rest  of  Europe  from 
Stockholm  to  Naples,  nothing  is  to  be  named 
in  the  same  year  with  Paris  for  delights  of 
every  kind  and  sort.  It  is  the  place  to  go  to 
and  live  at  :  be  sure  of  that."  ^  Thus  wrote 
Brougham  in  November  1814,  and  we  meet 
with  this  same  joyous  tone  and  air  of  satis- 
faction, as  of  a  man  at  last  restored  to  liberty, 
in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  his  compatriots 
and  in  their  countless  books  of  travel.  We 
must  remember  that,  except  for  the  few  months 
after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  the  English — of 
course  I  except  the  prisoners — had  since  1792 
had  no  opportunity  of  entering  France.  All 
the  coasts  of  Picardy  and  Normandy  which  had 
been  so  familiar  to  them  in  the  past,  all  the 

^  Creevey  Papers  (letter  from  Brougham  to  Creevey,  24th  Nov. 
1814). 
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seaport  towns^  Dieppe^  Calais^  Boulogne,  where 
it  had  been  their  habit  to  meet,  had  been 
suddenly  closed  to  them  ;  more  than  all,  they 
missed  Paris,  the  city  that  they  delighted  in 
beyond  any  other,  and  which  they  would 
not  have  missed  visiting  for  the  world,  when 
they  set  out  from  London  on  their  "  grand 
tour."  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  this  tradi- 
tional "  grand  tour  "  was  itself  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  On  account  of  the  continental 
blockade,  it  was  not  only  France,  but  later  a 
great  part  of  the  continent  as  well,  that  Napoleon 
dared  to  exclude  them  from,  and  so  effectively 
that  the  most  enterprising  of  European  nations 
and  the  one  most  addicted  to  travelling  had 
been  relegated  to  its  own  island  and  kept,  so  to 
speak,  a  prisoner  there  for  twenty-two  years. 

It  is  not  dif&cult  to  picture  with  what  delight 
they  crossed  the  Channel  when  the  Bourbons 
had  once  more  ascended  the  throne.  It  was  a 
general  exodus,  a  sort  of  joyous  pilgrimage — 
"  Every  one  to  Paris,"  as  an  English  song  had 
it.  And,  in  confirmation  of  the  line,  our  enemies 
of  the  day  before  hastened  to  our  shores  in 
crowds — diplomatists  and  captains,  peers  of  the 
realm  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  dandies  from 
Bond  Street,  merchants,  artists,  men  of  letters, 
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actresses,  peaceful  tourists,  and  rogues  galore, 
come  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  Side  by  side  with  Wellington 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  there  figured  in  our 
salons  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  celebrated 
historian  ;  with  Lady  Charlemont  and  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  the  famous  Mrs.  Siddons. 
Travellers  on  their  way  from  the  other  end  of 
the  world  stopped  to  pay  us  a  visit  before 
returning  to  their  own  country.  Such  were 
Mr.  Bruce,  arriving  from  Palmyra,  and  James 
Rich,  who,  after  visiting  Bagdad  and  Asia, 
wound  up  his  distant  expeditions  by  a  stay  in 
Paris.  They  all  wanted  to  see  France,  or  to 
see  her  again.  An  invincible  and  insatiable 
curiosity  urged  them  to  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  nation  that,  from  a  distance,  they  had 
so  long  and  so  bitterly  hated,  and  against  whom 
they  had  made  it  their  boast  to  struggle  to  the 
end.  But  France  only  was  not  enough  for 
them  ;  they  wanted  to  see  the  man  who  made 
her  for  a  moment  the  sovereign  power  in 
Europe,  the  man  who  had  posed  as  the  in- 
veterate opponent  of  Great  Britain,  their  per- 
sonal enemy,  Bonaparte.  In  spite  of  the  absurd 
prejudices  which  they  cherished  against  him, 
his  extraordinary  fortune  and  his  fabulous 
genius  could  not  do  other  than  impress  them 
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profoundly.  Moreover,  they  were  themselves 
too  great  admirers  of  strength  and  success  not 
to  come  under  the  spell  of  him  whom  in  public 
they  decried.  The  moment  they  alluded  to  the 
Emperor  there  was  neither  truth  nor  good  sense 
in  what  they  said  :  Napoleon  was  the  vilest  of 
men,  a  common  criminal,  and  deserved  hanging. 
But,  however  violent  their  language  against 
him  might  be,  a  goodly  number  of  them  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  cruising  round  the  Isle  of 
Elba,  and  soon,  when  to  do  so  became  quite 
the  fashion,  it  was  a  case  of  who  could  boast 
acquaintanceship  with  the  new  kingdom.^ 

In  Paris,  the  tourists  who  returned  from 
Porto  Ferra  jo  at  once  became  the  prey  of  the 
curious  ;  they  were  assailed  by  questions  and 
urged  to  supply  a  hundred  details  of  informa- 
tion. More  fortunate  than  others,  a  certain 
Richard  Douglas  monopolised  the  attentions  of 
the  town  for  weeks  with  his  accounts.  He  had 
approached  the  Ogre  of  Corsica,  and  had  been 
privileged  to  converse  at  length  with  him. 
According  to  him,  Boney  "was  a  book  that 
one   reads   with   furious   eagerness   and   flings 

1  "  I  saw  Lord  Bentick  (Lord  William  Bentinck  ?)  quite  upset  by 
the  dangerous  mania  which  possessed  his  compatriots  :  '  These 
fops,'  he  exclaimed,  'think  they  have  made  the  man  who 
governed  Europe  talk,  and  it  is  he  who  interrogates  them  and 
gets  what  he  wants  to  know  out  of  them,  making  them  his 
playthings  and  his  trumpeters.'  "—Mme.  de  Chastenay,  Mémoires. 
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aside  when  read."  He  had  expressed,  it  ap- 
pears, the  most  flattering  admiration  for  Great 
Britain  ;  but  when  France  was  spoken  of,  had 
predicted  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  that  a  war,  and 
certainly  a  terrible  one,  would  very  shortly 
break  out  there  again.  He  had  added  :  "It 
concerns  me  little,  for  I  am  no  longer  of  this 
world."  1 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  the  day  when 
Napoleon  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Pro- 
vence, thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  that  Mr. 
Douglas  had  so  lightly  published.  Needless  to 
say,  his  compatriots  this  time  avoided  exposing 
themselves  to. any  chance  of  the  misadventure 
of  which  so  many  had  been  the  victims  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  originals,  amongst 
whom  was  a  certain  Francis  Hare,  who,  the  day 
after  the  return  of  the  usurper,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  him  in  order,  as  he 
says  himself,  that  he  might  see  with  his  own 
eyes  "the  most  extraordinary  man  in  Europe," 
they  lost  no  time  in  gaining  the  frontier.  But 
three  months  later  they  all  came  back  with 
equal  precipitation.  At  the  first  rumours  of 
the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  they  landed  helter- 
skelter  on  our  coasts  again,  and  their  eagerness 

^  Mme.  de  Chastenay,  Mémoires. 
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was  such  that,  not  quite  knowing  as  yet  what 
the  results  of  the  battle  might  be,  the  autho- 
rities at  Boulogne  at  first  contemplated  clapping 
the  British  tourists  in  prison. 

However,  Wellington  was  arriving  through 
Flanders,  and  behind  him  the  cosmopolitan 
Society  that  during  the  Hundred  Days  had 
migrated  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  English  Society  predominated,  its 
members  having  come  from  Paris  or  from 
Great  Britain  to  survey  the  military  opera- 
tions. Balls  and  horse-races  succeeded  one 
another  without  cessation  at  headquarters,  and 
on  the  eve  of  Ligny  the  officers  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief's staff  were  dancing  at  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  to  the  strains  of  the 
military  bands.  Prince  d'Arenberg,  Prince 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Lady  Seymour,  Lady  Fitz- 
Roy  Somerset,  Mme.  d'Oultremont,  Mme.  de 
Mercy-Argenteau,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Beaufort  were  present  at  the  ball.  As  once 
before  in  1792,  they  were  celebrating  the  entry 
that  they  expected  shortly  to  make  into  Paris, 
but  with  the  difference  that  in  1815  they 
made  it. 
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II 

On  the  7th  July  the  Alhes  entered  the  gates 
of  the  city^  and  the  unfortunate  capital  resumed 
the  aspect  of  a  town  conquered  and  under  mili- 
tary occupation  that  it  had  presented  nine 
months  before.  The  streets  filled  quickly  with 
troops  on  the  march,  advancing  in  tactic 
echelons,  and  with  muskets  loaded  and  match- 
locks alight,  while  the  avenues,  the  quays,  and 
the  parks  were  soon  covered  with  the  enemy's 
bivouacs.  In  the  Luxembourg,  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  in  the  Tuileries  and  in  the  Louvre, 
the  Prussians  were  encamped  ;  in  the  Champs- 
Elysées  the  English,  and  opposite  to  them,  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Prussians  again. 
Further,  at  the  head  of  every  bridge,  in  front 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  two  pieces  of  ordnance  stood  ready 
mounted,  with  gunners  standing  by,  linstock 
and  sponge  in  hand.^ 

In  face  of  this  formidable  war  apparatus  and 
these  menacing  preparations,  the  Parisians  were 
dazed  and  apparently  crushed.  There  were 
scarcely  any  persons  in  the  streets  ;  every  face 
looked  black  and  gloomy,  the  shops  were  shut 

*  See  Houssaye's  "  1815  "  ;  Pa7-is  cu/ri?i^^  the  Interesting  Month 
of  July  1813,  W.  D.  Fellowes  ;  The  Croker  Papers. 
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and  the  houses  closed  up  ;    a  leaden  silence 
reigned  everywhere. 

They  only  began  to  breathe  again  the  next 
day.  The  news  that  the  King  was  to  arrive 
in  the  afternoon  rapidly  spread,  and  while  at 
the  Tuileries  and  Les  Invalides  the  tricolour 
was  being  replaced  by  the  white  flag,  the  people 
began  to  peep  out  through  their  windows  ;  came 
out,  asked  questions,  and  went  about  to  see  for 
themselves.  Gradually,  along  the  boulevards, 
towards  the  Faubourg  Saint-Denis,  the  knots 
of  people  grew  more  numerous  and  more  com- 
pact. There,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  royal  procession  arrived.  At  the 
head  marched  some  few  hundred  National 
Guards,  with  lilies  at  their  musket  ends,  then 
came  others  on  horseback,  and  others,  for  lack 
of  mounts,  on  foot — gardes  du  corps,  light 
cavalry,  grey  and  red  musketeers.  La  Roche- 
jacquelin's  grenadiers,  hurrying  along  and 
marching  anyhow,  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
solemnity.  "  I  know  that  some  thought  the 
spectacle  magnificent,"  writes  an  Englishman. 
"  As  for  me,  I  have  never  seen  a  dirtier  lot  of 
ragamuffins  than  those  who  preceded  the  King 
and  called  themselves  his  army."  There  cer- 
tainly was  some  confusion  in  the  procession, 
and  behind  the  sovereign's  equipage  pressed  a 
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throng  of  vehicles  of  every  shape  and  size — 
chaises,  cabs,  berHns,  dihgences — and  a  hetero- 
geneous crowd  of  pedestrians — bourgeois,  women 
and  children,  and  English  soldiers  with  permits 
who  had  gone  to  meet  the  monarch  and  were 
returning  white  with  dust  and  bathed  in  per- 
spiration. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  in  his 
huge  closed  carriage  drawn  by  white  horses, 
sat  Louis  XVIII.,  obese  and  infirm,  with  **  his 
calm  dignity,  his  caressing  glance,"  the  only 
one  to  maintain  serenity  of  demeanour.  He 
looked  happy,  and  smiled,  and  greeted  every- 
body. The  cheers,  few  at  first,  grew  more 
vociferous  and  continuous  as  he  approached  the 
Place  Vendôme,  and  in  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries 
almost  reached  a  delirious  pitch.  People  began 
to  shout  and  kiss  one  another,  and  to  **  weep 
with  joy."  Men  and  women  danced  round  in 
rings,  singing  ^'  Vive  Henri  IV."  and  the  popular 
refrain,  "  Dieu  nous  rend  notre  père  de  Gand."  ^ 

The  foreigners  could  not  understand  this 
sudden  veering  round  of  opinion,  this  abrupt 
reversion  of  temper.  Yesterday  the  whole  town 
was  plunged  in  mourning  ;  to-day,  except  among 
the  people  of  the  faubourgs,  the  wildest  delight 
reigned  everywhere,  while,  there  where  the  three 

'  "  God  sends  us  back  our  father  from  Ghent." 
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colours  had  been  flying  a  few  hours  before, 
the  flag  with  fleur-de-lis  was  floated.  Hand- 
kerchiefs and  white  cockades  seemed  to  surge 
from  the  ground  like  magic,  and  those  who  had 
no  royal  standards  fell  back  upon  table-cloths 
and  napkins.  And  such  is  the  all-powerful 
effect  of  the /ait  accompli,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  great  mass  of  undecided  opinion  which 
judges  of  events  as  they  affect  its  own  immediate 
interests  and  at  heart  only  wishes  for  a  prompt 
resumption  of  business,  even  those  who  the  day 
before  had  sworn  by  Napoleon,  now  showed 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  return  of 
Louis  XVI IL  After  the  dread  of  pillage,  the 
uncertainty  and  the  anguished  suspense  of  the 
preceding  days,  it  seemed  to  many  that  the 
presence  of  the  King  was,  as  it  were,  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  security.  Comparative  security, 
that  is  ;  for  if  Louis  XVIIL  was  in  his  Château, 
the  Allies,  as  victors,  were  none  the  less  making 
their  yoke  severely  felt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  for  the  entry  of  the  King 
of  France  into  his  capital  they  have  deemed 
fitting  to  abstain  from  all  military  parade.  So 
our  simpletons  are  reassured  for  a  moment,  and 
everybody  is  out  in  the  streets.  There  is  a 
crowd  at  the  Palais  Royal,  a  crowd  on  the 
boulevards,  and  soon  a  hundred   curious  on- 
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lookers  are  prowling  about  the  Champs  Elysées, 
round  the  bivouacs  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
country  then  round  the  Champs  Elysées,  with 
roads  where,  in  bad  weather,  you  walked  ankle- 
deep  in  mud  ;  a  few  open-air  taverns  were  to 
be  seen,  and  farther  away  a  few  solitary  hovels, 
some  cottage  gardens  and  a  good  deal  of  waste 
land.  This  was  where  the  English  troops  were 
encamped.  The  central  path,  as  far  as  the 
Porte  Maillot,  was  lined  with  piles  of  arms, 
tents,  and  huts  made  of  boughs.  Under  the 
trees  you  heard  the  bugle-calls,  while  men  came 
and  went,  running  up  to  execute  orders,  un- 
loading the  forage  waggons,  lighting  fires,  and 
bringing  back  their  horses  from  the  Seine.  It 
was  the  very  middle  of  summer,  the  air  was 
mild,  and,  returning  from  her  drive  in  the  Bois, 
in  Lady  Granville's  carriage,  Mme.  de  Coigny 
could  not  help  murmuring  :  "  It  is  so  much 
hke  a  fête  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  a  conquest." 

The  Prussian  officers  and  soldiers,  however, 
undertook  to  remind  France  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  conquest  every  day.  Since  they  crossed 
the  frontier,  it  had  been  one  continuous  pillage, 
one  long  succession  of  murders,  violations,  in- 
cendiarisms— wilful  and  wanton  destruction. 
And  in  Paris  the  same  acts  of  violence  occur. 
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one   of   their   favourite   amusements   being   to 
knock   down   cab   drivers,    or,   penetrating   in 
numbers  into  the  Palais  Royal,  to  insult  the 
women,  thrash  the  men,  and  sack  the  shops. 
"  The    Bavarians    and    the    Wurtembergers 
behave  especially  ill,"  writes  Castellane  ;   "  the 
Russians  and  the  English  observe  better  dis- 
cipline."    And  elsewhere  :     "  The  English  are 
very  much  praised  .  .  .  our  house  in  Paris  is 
occupied    by    twenty-five    EngHshmen.     Their 
behaviour  is  perfect."     On  this  point  all  wit- 
nesses agree,  and  so  much  so  that,  for  fear  of 
having    Germans    quartered    upon    them,    the 
Parisians  almost  fought  for  the  volunteers  of 
King  George's  army.     The  French  gazed  with 
surprise  at  these  big,  imperturbable,  fair  men, 
who,    although    masters    of    the    town,    never 
dreamed,  it  would  seem,  of  taking  too  harsh 
an  advantage  of  their  victory,  who  respected 
women,  paid  for  what  they  took,  and  dignified, 
stiff  and  placid,   went  about   and   took  their 
walks  abroad,  braced  up  in  tight  trousers  and 
short   scarlet  shell-jackets.      The  Highlanders 
in  particular   created   a  sensation,  with   their 
colossal    height    and    extraordinary    uniform. 
Some  of  them  were  accompanied  by  a  wife, 
sometimes  by  a  child,  as  they  are  represented 
by  Carle  Vernet,  and  the  Parisians  could  not 
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get  over  their  amazement  at  these  fond  fathers 
with  their  ingenuous  faces,  surmounted  by  tall 
busbies,  strutting  along  with  bare  legs.  There 
was  much  whispering  and  sniggering  as  they 
passed,  and  the  fine  ladies,  as  they  eyed  their 
short  kilts  through  their  lorgnons,  confided  their 
fears  to  each  other  in  a  whisper  :  "My  dear  ! 
If  it  should  be  windy  !  " 

In  the  afternoon  they  all  scattered  about  the 
Capital,  the  Paris  of  which  they  had  heard  for 
so  many  years,  and  which  they  were  so  anxious 
to  see  ;  and  while  their  officers  went  to  try  their 
luck  at  the  Palais  Royal,  they,  the  privates, 
wended  their  way  to  the  fashionable  promenade 
on  the  boulevards,  where  entertainment  could 
be  had  for  nothing,  and  where  the  unknown 
city  spread  out  its  marvels  before  their  eyes; 
where  on  each  side  of  the  road  a  succession  of 
private  gardens  and  Uttle  houses  of  the  style 
of  Louis  XV.,  with  terraces  of  flowers  and 
absurd  constructions  like  the  Bains  chinois, 
alternated  with  the  minarets  of  some  would-be 
oriental  kiosk  ;  where  cafés,  French  Vauxhalls, 
magnificent  hotels  and  taverns  followed  one 
another  uninterruptedly  ;  where  music  charmed 
the  ear  and  marionette  theatres  and  innumer- 
able mountebanks  entertained  the  eye.  Four 
rows   of  magnificent   trees,  some   of   them   a 
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hundred  years  old,  formed  three  avenues,  the 
central  one  being  reserved  for  carriages,  the  two 
others  for  pedestrians. 

The  boulevards  of  that  day  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now.  And  yet,  just 
as  they  do  to-day,  in  spite  of  public  catas- 
trophes, a  whole  little  world  of  promenaders 
made  appointments  to  meet  there — ^handsome 
young  men  in  pumps  and  Napoleonic  hats, 
elegant  ladies  with  faces  hidden  in  their  huge 
bonnets,  and  loitering  petits  bourgeois,  come  out 
to  take  the  air.  In  front  of  Tortoni's  an  array 
of  chairs  obstructed  the  path,  and  there,  in 
attitudes  of  careless  ease,  the  idlers  sipped  their 
sherbet,  discussed  Bonaparte's  fate,  and  turned 
their  glasses  on  the  newly  arrived  English 
families  :  the  men  in  trousers  too  short,  with 
coat-tails  flapping  about  their  heels,  the  women 
imprisoned  in  sheath-like  dresses  and  with  tiny 
little  hats  upon  their  heads,  as  the  fashion  then 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel — all  of 
them  things  which  could  not  fail  greatly  to 
divert  the  frequenters  of  the  boulevards.  It 
was  a  queer-looking  procession,  an  extraordi- 
nary confusion  of  helmets,  plumes,  and  military 
shakos,  and  of  uniforms  from  the  four  corners 
of  Europe — the  scarlet  jackets  of  the  British 
troops,   the  blue   frock-coats  of  the   Prussian 
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generals,  to  which  were  soon  added  the  white 
Austrian  tunics  with  their  red  facings,  and  the 
green  coats  of  the  Russian  officers,  the  latter 
with  chests  thickly  padded,  and  their  fair  hair 
dishevelled  under  their  plumed  hats.  They  pass 
and  repass,  staring  fixedly  at  each  other,  while 
down  the  centre  of  the  boulevard  there  arrives 
now  and  again,  wdth  a  great  jinghng  of  bells 
and  cracking  of  whips,  a  clattering  post-chaise, 
covered  with  dust,  bringing  from  Flanders  some 
opulent  milord. 

But  the  great  meeting-place  of  the  allied 
soldiers  was  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  a  huge 
promenade  where,  even  while  the  metropolis 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  a  perpetual 
fair  proceeded,  making  the  onlookers  giddy, 
with  its  movement  and  its  gaiety,  its  hobby- 
horses, its  marionettes,  its  Chinese  shadows,  and 
its  thousand  and  one  different  attractions.  Let 
us  picture  to  ourselves  these  soldiers  of  Well- 
ington, arriving  from  the  plains  of  Belgium, 
after  tramping  for  days  with  their  knapsacks 
on  their  backs  along  the  high  roads,  and  sud- 
denly finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  this 
huge  open-air  fête,  among  the  booths  with 
their  multicoloured  signs,  the  actors  strutting 
about  their  temporary  stages,  the  conjurers, 
tight-rope  dancers,  fortune-tellers,  ballad-singers, 
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performing  dogs,  and  rabbits  beating  drums  ; 
among  the  little  flower-girls  offering  violets  or 
lilies  for  sale,  the  vendors  of  currant  syrup  and 
of  Nanterre  cakes,  mingling  their  cries  and  their 
refrains  with  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  the 
racket  of  the  big  drums,  the  cymbals  and  the 
cornet-à-pistons.  What  a  paradise  !  For  the 
price  of  a  bottle  of  beer  you  could  sit  down  at 
the  Café  d'Apollon,  listen  to  ariettas,  and  see 
theatrical  representations  with  two  or  three 
performers  ;  farther  on,  there  came  the  Théâtre 
des  Patagons,  the  Théâtre  des  Troubadours,  and 
the  Théâtre  des  Malagas  where  Mile.  Rose  ap- 
peared as  a  candle,  balancing  herself  on  her 
head,  on  a  candlestick.  Then  the  Café  de  la 
Colonne  de  Roshach,  the  Cafe  de  VEpi-Scié,  and 
the  Monde  en  Miniature  where  Bobèche  and 
Galimafré  earned  immortality,  and,  lastly,  the 
Jardin  Turc,  with  its  pointed  roofs,  its  cool, 
inviting  groves,  and  oriental  stalls.^ 

All  the  Parisians  went  to  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  Parisians  of  every  rank,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  However,  it  was  the 
small  shopkeeper  class  that  predominated,  arti- 

^  See  Gronow's  Reminiscences;  Histoire  du  Boulevard  du 
Temple  (Th.  Faucheur)  ;  France  (Lady  Morgan). 
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sans  and  grisettes,  and  workpeople  from  the 
suburbs,  who  to  the  end  remained  faithful  to 
Bonaparte,  and  on  whom  the  occupation  of  the 
Allies  pressed  most  heavily.  Nevertheless,  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  quarrels  and 
disputes  were  comparatively  rare .  Carle  Vernet , 
it  is  true,  did  not  scruple  to  expose  his  carica- 
tures in  the  print-sellers'  windows,  nor  the 
merry-andrews  to  sing  their  songs  about  the 
victor,  nor  the  street  urchins  to  shout  after 
him,  as  he  passes,  a  Monsieur  Godam  or  a 
Monsieur  Bif-tick  ;  undeniably,  one  evening,  at 
the  Variétés,  Sewrin's  piece.  Les  Anglaises  pour 
rire,  in  which  Brunet  and  Potier,  dressed  up  as 
exaggerated  miladies,  danced  the  jig  with  such 
energy  that  they  lost  their  petticoats,  was  the 
cause  of  some  commotion.  But  recrimina- 
tions went  no  further,  and,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  were  inoffensive  and  had  no  unpleasant 
results. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  says  Gronow, 
'^  that  the  only  revenge  which  the  Parisians  were 
able  to  take  upon  the  conquerors  was  to  ridi- 
cule them  ;  and  the  English  generally  took  it  in 
good  humour,  and  laughed  at  the  extravagant 
drollery  of  the  burlesque.  For  that  matter,"  he 
adds,  ''  during  the  whole  of  the  occupation,  the 
body  of  only  one  English  soldier  was  found  in 
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the  streets  ;  and  as  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
wound  upon  him,  it  is  not  certain  that  even 
he  was  assassinated."  Perhaps  Gronow,  who 
wrote  his  memoirs  long  after  1815,  and  who 
had  moreover  very  warm  sympathies  for  France, 
may  have  embellished  matters  somewhat,  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
Parisians  regarded  Wellington's  soldiers  and 
Bliicher's  in  a  very  different  light.  In  face  of 
their  daily  acts  of  violence  and  methodical 
pillaging,  exasperation  grew  to  such  a  point 
that  the  people  after  a  time  revolted,  defended 
themselves,  and  in  their  turn  attacked.  San- 
guinary brawls  broke  out  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Prussians. 
In  the  day-time,  the  latter  managed  to  get  the 
best  of  it,  for  they  were  armed  and  their  patrols 
kept  good  guard.  But  at  night-time  the  victims 
had  their  revenge.  Woe  betide  the  trooper, 
overcome  with  wine,  who  walked  late  along  the 
deserted  quays,  or  through  lonely  alleys.  The 
next  day  his  body  would  be  found  in  the  river 
or  defiling  the  water  of  a  well.  "  I  was  told 
to-day,  by  respectable  authority,"  writes  a 
traveller  named  Fellowes,  "  that  yesterday  five 
Prussian  soldiers  were  taken  out  of  the  Seine, 
their  bodies  mangled  most  dreadfully  ;  and  some 
of  the  allied  troops  are  constantly  found  missing. 
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These    circumstances    are    carefully    concealed 
from  the  public."  ^ 

But  the  most  unaccountable  part  of  it  was 
what  the  English  themselves  thought  of  their 
allies  ;  "  our  brave  allies/'  as  they  termed 
them  in  derision.  Most  of  them  were  unable 
to  dissimulate  the  aversion  they  felt  for  them. 
None  of  them  omit  to  mention,  in  their  writings, 
their  exactions  and  brutalities,  whether  the 
misdeeds  of  the  marauder  pillaging  in  the 
country,  or  of  old  Bliicher  making  his  lair  at 
Saint-Cloud  and  "  bivouacking  "  his  dog  on 
the  sofas  of  Marie-Louise.  And  here,  again, 
accounts  coincide  in  a  very  significant  manner. 
Whether  traveller  or  soldier,  there  is  not  one 
among  our  English  enemies  who  does  not  even- 
tually wax  indignant  at  the  savagery  of  the 
Prussians.  "  To-day,"  writes  a  young  cornet 
of  hussars,  ''  we  passed  near  a  magnificent 
castle.  Seeing  the  doors  and  windows  open, 
I  went  in  with  several  of  my  comrades,  and 
found  everything  in  the  greatest  disorder.  All 
the  cupboards  had  been  forced.  Our  curiosity 
and  our  compassion  being  excited,  we  searched 
further  and  found  in  one  room  an  old  gentle- 
man and  two  beautiful  girls.  What  was  our 
horror  and  our  indignation  on  learning  from 

1  Paris  diiri?jg  the  Inicrcstitig  Month  of  July  iSi_§,  Fellowes. 
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the  weeping  old  man  that  his  two  daughters 
had  been  violated  before  his  eyes,  and  that  the 
Prussians  had  beaten  him,  and  fastened  him  to 
the  window  while  they  were  committing  their 
outrage.  Poor  wretches  !  How  I  pity  this  un- 
fortunate country.  May  the  Prussians  suffer 
cruelly.  May  my  prayer  be  granted,  and  the 
men  who  have  committed  this  crime,  fall  in 
the  first  skirmish."  ^ 

The  intercourse  between  English  and  Prussian 
officers  was  strictly  limited  to  service  matters, 
and  apart  from  these,  their  relations  with  each 
other  became  so  strained  that  soon  the  Germans 
"  are  hardly  less  offensive  to  the  English  than 
to  the  French.  (It  is  again  an  Englishman 
speaking.)  The  Duke  says  that  they  actually 
forget  there  is  a  British  army  in  Paris."  ^  It 
is  well  known  that  the  English  Commander-in- 
chief  had  great  difficulty  in  dissuading  Bliicher 
from  celebrating  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  by 
blowing  up  the  Pont  d'Iéna.  And  that  was  a 
soHtary  instance.  Bliicher  had  other  and  bigger 
schemes  in  his  mind,  and  one  hardly  dares  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  to  Paris  had 
the  Duke  not  been  present  and  had  he  not, 

^  Diary  of  Lieutenant  Woodberry.  So  far  as  I  know,  Lieu- 
tenant Woodberry's  Diary,  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  Georges  Helie,  has  not  been  published  in  English.    (Translator.) 

a  Croker  Papers. 
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inspired  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  moderation, 
and  yielding  to  a  certain  innate  generosity, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  play  the 
part  of  protector  to  France. 

This  moderation,  however,  which  merits  our 
notice,  was  manifested  in  every  grade  of  the 
British  army,  from  the  general  down  to  the 
private.  As  for  these  adversaries  who  had  been 
fighting  against  us  for  so  many  years  and  who, 
from  a  distance,  hated  us  so  cordially,  no  sooner 
were  hostilities  at  an  end  and  they  came  into 
contact  with  us  elsewhere  than  on  a  battlefield, 
than  they  seemed  to  forget  all  thought  of 
violence.  If  we  read  the  account  of  Major- 
General  Lord  Blayney,  the  Recollections  of 
Captain  Gronow,  the  Diary  of  Lieutenant  Wood- 
berry,  or  again  the  Autobiography  of  Grenadier 
Lawrence,  nowhere  shall  we  iind  them  indulging 
in  hostile  diatribes  against  their  enemies.  Evi- 
dently, in  their  eyes,  we  have  the  one  great 
fault  of  not  having  been  born  Englishmen,  but 
this  once  conceded,  they  are  not  backward  in 
doing  us  full  justice,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  do  not  in  the  least  hesitate  frankly  to 
despise  their  allies,  Belgians,  Spaniards,  and 
Prussians  alike.  Of  all  these  men  of  such 
diverse  origin  whom  the  chances  of  war  con- 
centrated in  one  country  during  these  fateful 
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years  1814  and  1815,  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
English  and  the  French  who  individually  settled 
their  differences  most  quickly.  One  should 
follow  Welhngton  on  his  march  through  France, 
and  hear  the  very  subalterns  grow  enthusiastic 
at  the  sight  of  our  country-sides  covered  with 
vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  admire  the  luxury 
and  comforts  of  the  farms  and  the  politeness 
of  the  inhabitants.  For,  in  face  of  the  strict 
discipline  which  the  invaders  generally  main- 
tained, the  peasant  gradually  grew  more  genial, 
and  even  at  times,  unable  to  tolerate  the  sight 
of  the  lash,  interceded  in  favour  of  a  guilty 
soldier.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  legitimist 
families,  in  whose  houses,  as  a  result  of  the 
emigration,  the  officers  frequently  found  them- 
selves among  acquaintances,  and,  the  political 
situation  being  in  their  favour,  received  the  most 
courteous  hospitality.^ 

And  indeed,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
nothing  could  be  more  different  from  our  army 
than   is   this   British   army.     While   our   men 

^  "At  half-past  eleven  the  firing  ceased  and  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, to  allow  the  two  armies  to  remove  their  wounded  and 
carr}'  them  behind  the  lines,  where  both  nationalities  were  inter- 
mingled and  friendly  relations  were  established.  Sometimes  even 
the  Frenchmen  and  the  Allies  were  seen  to  shake  hands."— Maréchal 
Canrobert,  Souvejiirs. 

"  We  were  so  near  the  enemy  that  we  often  wandered  about  in 
the  same  vineyards,  and  shook  hands  and  said  good  morning  to 
one  another."— W^.  Lawrence,  Memoirs  of  an  E7iglisJi  Gre?iadier 
(French  translation). 
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make  war  for  war's  sake  violently  and  pas- 
sionately, while  they  centre  in  it  all  their  hopes 
for  the  future  and,  finally,  regard  their  adven- 
turous existence  as  the  normal  condition  of 
mankind,  the  English  soldier  retains  all  his 
calm  and  all  his  self-possession.  There  is  no 
hatred  in  him,  but  there  is  likewise  no  enthu- 
siasm, no  posing  in  heroic  attitudes,  no  bragga- 
docio. He  acquits  himself  very  conscientiously 
of  his  task,  but  if  he  kills,  it  is  as  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  trade  or  in  order  to 
defend  himself,  and  when  he  no  longer  has  any 
shooting  to  do  his  peaceable  instincts  regain 
the  upper  hand.  "  I  had  soon  pinned  my  man 
to  the  ground,"  said  Lawrence,  "  and  the  poor 
devil  shortly  expired.  I  was  sorry  afterwards 
that  I  had  not  made  him  a  prisoner  instead  of 
killing  him,  but  just  then  we  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle  and  there  was  not  much  time  for 
reflection.  And  besides,  he  was  a  man  of  very 
robust  appearance,  taU  and  broad,  with  a  mous- 
tache and  beard  almost  covering  his  face,  one 
of  the  handsomest  French  soldiers  that  I  have 
seen.  If  I  had  let  him  get  on  his  feet  again 
it  might  have  been  awkward  for  me  ;  so  that 
perhaps  under  the  circumstances  I  acted  for 
the  best  ;  to  kill  or  be  kiUed  is  war."  ^     These 

^  This  gives  the  gist  of  Lawrence's  remarks,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  the  actual  English  quotation.     (Translator.) 
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lines  are  significant  when  we  compare  them 
with  a  certain  passage  in  which  Coignet  nar- 
rates his  first  encounter  :  seven  Austrians 
spitted  one  after  another  !  It  was  one  of 
Coignet's  most  glorious  recollections,  and  whereas 
Wellington's  sergeant  feels  compunction  at  the 
thought  of  the  enemy  he  has  killed,  Bonaparte's 
old  conscript  is  delighted  every  time  that  in 
imagination  he  sees  again  his  bayonet  piercing 
the  breasts  of  the  Kaiser liks. 

There  is  the  same  phlegm  and  the  same  re- 
serve among  the  officers.  They  are  all  as  brave 
and  as  eager  as  our  own  ;  but  their  military 
profession  does  not  make  them  cease  to  be 
gentlemen.  When  they  have  a  free  day,  be- 
tween two  skirmishes,  they  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and  their 
thoughts  fly  to  their  usual  amusements  and 
favourite  sports,  shooting  or  coursing.  While 
waiting  for  Waterloo,  they  race  their  thorough- 
breds, and  the  year  before,  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  found  themselves 
quartered  in  a  country  suitable  for  cross-country 
riding,  several  of  them  sent  for  their  packs  from 
England  and  hunted  the  fox  with  as  much 
ardour  as  if  they  were  still  at  Melton.  Finally, 
during  their  stay  in  Paris,  we  see  them  walking 
about  the  capital  with  all  the  zest  of  ordinary 
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travellers,  inspecting  the  monuments,  visiting 
the  museums,  and  making  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  now  and  then  in  their 
accounts  of  their  experiences,  as  for  instance 
in  Woodberry's  Diary,  we  come  across  a  poetic 
quotation,  the  minute  description  of  a  church 
door,  or  the  sketch  of  some  rural  comer,  a 
favoured  spot  where  the  author  would  wish  to 
end  his  days.  He  seems  to  make  war  when 
occasion  arises,  as  an  amateur,  and  because, 
as  he  goes  along,  he  might  just  as  well  be 
doing  something.  "  Pascon,  an  officer  of  cuiras- 
siers in  Suchet's  army,"  he  writes  somewhere, 
"  declares  to  me  that  his  regiment  beat  our 
20th  Light  Dragoons  in  Catalonia,  during  the 
last  campaign.  It  is  possible,  although  it  seems 
to  me  unlikely.  But  no  matter,  we  are  all 
friends  now.  May  we  long  remain  so  !  I  am 
tired  of  war."  Astounding  as  it  may  seem, 
this  twenty-year-old  lieutenant  only  longs  for 
peace. 

And  yet  if  there  was  for  the  most  part  a 
good  understanding  between  the  English  soldiers 
and  the  inhabitants,  there  were  frequent  disputes 
between  the  officers  of  the  two  nations  who 
rubbed  shoulders  with  one  another  at  Tortoni's 
or  Beauvilliers'.     In  the  restaurants  and  eating- 
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houseSj  the  company  was  of  the  queerest  and 
most  incongruous,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
there    were    heated    encounters    between    the 
Royahsts,  the  Alhes,  and  the  compulsorily  re- 
tired  half-pay   ImperiaHst  officers.      Now  the 
latter — and  their  feelings  are  comprehensible — 
bore  as  bitter  a  grudge  against  the  Frenchmen 
who  came  back  with  Louis  XVIII.  as  against 
their  enemies  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  against 
their  political  adversaries  as  against  their  adver- 
saries of  Waterloo,  against  Wellington's  men  as 
against  Bliicher's.     In  spite  of  the  police  regula- 
tions and  the  detectives  constantly  on  the  watch, 
Napoleon  could  still  count  in  Paris  on  fanati- 
cally devoted  servants,  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
who  daily  deserted  their  corps  and  came  to  the 
metropolis  in  order  there  to  conspire  at  ease. 
They  had  abandoned  their  uniform,  but  could 
readily  be  distinguished  by  their  wide-brimmed 
beaver   hats,   long-skirted   frock-coats,    tanned 
faces,  and  hectoring  manners.     Many  of  them 
pinned  a  red  carnation  in  their  coats,  and  some 
of   them   even    sported    the    tricolour    ribbon 
openly.     It  was,  for  the  time  being,  the  only 
way  left   to   them  of  setting  at  defiance   the 
powers  that  were,  and  as  war  now  seemed  to 
be   over   for   the   present,    the   half-pay   men 
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avenged  themselves  in  single  combat  for  their 
defeat  on  the  field. 

And  with  what  critical  eyes  they  regarded 
the  invaders  !  A  word  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
a  look,  a  gesture  was  enough  to  provoke  a 
challenge.  I  suppose  that  no  period  was  ever 
more  fertile  in  duels,  in  fatal  duels  that  is,  for 
the  foreigners  not  having  our  experience  with 
the  blade,  firearms  were  usually  selected.  And, 
it  may  be  added,  pistols  were  loaded  quite 
differently  then  from  now.  "  The  French," 
says  Gronow,  "  took  every  opportunity  of  insult- 
ing the  English."  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing 
improbable  in  that,  especially  since  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  Very  frequently,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
those  insults  were  not  met  in  a  manner  to  do 
honour  to  our  character." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  duel  was 
at  that  time  admitted  among  our  neighbours, 
they  were  far  from  making  as  free  a  use  of  it 
as  we  did.  At  any  rate,  they  thought  twice 
before  calling  a  man  out.  And,  indeed,  though 
the  English  could  kill  each  other  very  punc- 
tiliously on  occasion,  they  were  never  as  sus- 
ceptible and  touchy  on  many  points  as  we  were. 
In  Paris,  when  they  were  challenged  at  every 
turn,  at  first  they  did  not  understand,  or,  if 

they  thought  the  motives  of  the  quarrels  too 

H 
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empty  and  futile,  they  ignored  or  disdained 
the  challenges.  But  peaceable  though  they 
might  be,  there  were  certain  insults  that  there 
was  no  mistaking,  and  a  case  in  point  was  that 
of  a  friend  of  Gronow's,  a  Captain  D**,  an 
imperialist  officer.  The  Frenchman  had  pro- 
voked his  man  by  spitting  in  his  face,  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  A  battle  followed,  cards  were  ex- 
changed, and  the  meeting  took  place  at  Passy. 
"  My  little  friend,"  declared  the  imperialist, 
as  he  went  to  take  his  place,  *'  you  will  soon 
be  done  for;  I  am  a  very  good  shot."  "I 
am  not  a  bad  shot  either,"  quietly  replied  the 
Englishman,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
But  although  the  victor,  he  was  not  at  the  end 
of  his  troubles,  and  the  very  next  day  he  was 
challenged  again  by  one  of  his  victim's  seconds. 
This  time  he  contented  himself  with  breaking 
his  antagonist's  leg.  Then  ten  or  twelve  French 
officers  simultaneously  called  out  this  very 
skilled  shot,  and  the  Minister  was  obliged  to 
interfere  and  take  him  under  his  protection. 
I  quote  this  instance  amongst  many  others. 
Gronow  has  himself  drawn  up  an  interminable 
list  of  meetings  of  the  kind  in  which  the  pro- 
vocation was  equally  futile,  but  in  which  one 
of  the  two  parties  was  almost  invariably  left 
dead  on  the  field. 
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III 

But  while  men  were  challenging  and  killing 
each  other,  while  officers  and  soldiers  were  filling 
the  boulevards,  the  cafés,  and  the  theatres,  and 
the  Prussians  setting  fire  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  while,  despite  pillage,  blows  exchanged,  and 
arrests,  street  life  was  pursuing  its  habitual 
course,  what  was  happening  in  high  places, 
what  was  being  said  in  the  world,  what  was 
Parisian  society  doing  ? 

Louis  XVIII.  had  come  back  to  the  Tuileries  ; 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  the  household 
staff,  and  the  royal  attendants  had  resumed 
their  functions.  Visits  succeeded  each  other, 
eagerly  and  respectfully — visits  from  sovereigns, 
from  ambassadors,  and  from  dignitaries.  Now 
the  King  of  France  was  receiving  the  Czar, 
now  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  another  time  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Then  deputations  of  Russian 
officers  and  Wellington's  general  staff  sohcited 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  august 
monarch  ;  then  again  a  number  of  English  lords 
who  had  entertained  him  at  their  houses  during 
his  exile,  hastened  to  offer  their  homage  and 
good  wishes.^    There  filed  past  in  turn  Lords 

*  See   the    Croker  Papers  ;   and  Paris  after    Waterloo,  by   J. 
Simpson. 
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Stuart,  Clive,  and  Clancarty,  Sir  W.  Colthurst, 
Sir  John  SheUey,  down  to  Lord  Alvanley,  a 
member  of  Wattier's,  a  wit  and  man  of  fashion. 
Louis  XVIII.  received  their  compliments  very 
serenely.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  happy 
to  see  you  all  here."  Being  gifted  with  a  good 
memory,  he  recognised  at  once  those  whom  he 
had  already  seen,  and,  limping  from  one  to  the 
other,  inquired  after  their  families  and  their 
concerns.  Thus,  one  day,  on  noticing  Lord 
Westmoreland,  he  inquired  after  the  health  of 
his  wife,  whom  Lord  Westmoreland,  it  so  hap- 
pened, had  just  divorced.  He  looked  black, 
and  took  refuge  in  an  obstinate  silence  ;  then, 
on  the  King's  repeating  his  questions,  shouted, 
very  loudly  and  with  an  abominable  accent  : 
"  Je  ne  sais  pas,  je  ne  sais  pas,  je  ne  sais  pas." 
"  That  will  do,  my  lord,"  said  the  King  per- 
emptorily; and  passing  on,  he  continued  the 
survey  of  his  guests.^ 

Incontestably  Louis  XVIII.  felt  himself  master 
in  his  own  palace  ;  incontestably,  when  he  ac- 
corded to  the  allied  monarchs,  his  dear  brothers, 
the  favour  of  dining  at  his  table  and  without 
ado  passed  in  before  them,  he  was  the  suzerain 
lord,  the  representative  of  the  most  ancient 
dynasty  in  Europe.  This  infirm  old  man,  in 
spite  of  his  gout  and  his  twenty-three  years  of 

*  Gronow's  Reminiscences. 
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exile,  in  spite  of  the  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  moment,  retained  a  singular  air 
of  greatness  and  a  natural  majesty  which  awed 
the  least  impressionable.  His  Bourbon  dignity 
did  not,  however,  ensure  his  being  the  master 
in  his  own  kingdom,  and  still  less  did  it  make 
even  his  loyal  subjects  feel  themselves  perfectly 
secure  during  the  long  and  distressing  occupa- 
tion of  the  Allies.  "  I  and  Wellington,"  Bliicher 
had  said  on  entering  Paris.  As  for  Louis  XVIII., 
he  regarded  him  merely  as  a  cypher,  and  the 
Allies  jibed  at  the  King  of  France  amongst 
themselves,  nicknaming  him,  "  Louis  deux  fois 
neuf,"  ^  and,  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  de- 
claring jestingly,  "II  n'a  rien  laissé  à  Désiré."" 

The  Field-Marshal  should,  however,  with  his 
own  and  Wellington's  names,  at  least  have  men- 
tioned that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  in 
concert  with  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  bounds  to  German  cupidity. 

Under  the  first  restoration,  Alexander,  as  he 
said  himself,  had  come  not  "as  an  enemy  but 
to  bring  peace."  It  will  be  remembered  with 
what  noisy,  and  for  that  matter,  strangely 
inconsistent  acclamations  he  had  been  greeted 

^  "Louis  twice  nine,"  a  play  on  the  word  neuf,  which  means 
"new"  as  well  as  "nine." 

"  Le  Desire  (the  desired  one),  a  name  given  in  affection  to 
Louis  XVII L  Here  too  there  is  a  play  on  the  last  word,  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  sentence  being  :  "  It  has  left  nothing  to 
be  dcsiredy'     In  reality,  the  treaty  left  very  little  to  Louis  XV'II  I. 
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when  he  had  appeared  on  the  boulevards  at 
the  head  of  his  Guards.  Afterwards  he  was 
seen  riding  and  walking  in  the  town,  almost 
always  alone,  visiting  the  pubHc  buildings,  and 
everywhere  manifesting  so  much  affability  and 
good  nature  that  the  Parisians  unanimously 
united  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  auto- 
crat. After  Waterloo,  although  he  had  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  been  hurt  by  the  haughty 
reception  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  continued  to 
manifest  very  friendly  feelings  for  France.  But 
during  his  second  stay  he  led  a  very  solitary 
life,  anxious,  it  would  appear,  to  hide  from 
public  curiosity.  "  He  has  only  been  into 
society  three  times,  has  taken  a  new  and  grave 
line,"  writes  Lady  Granville,  "  walks  about  in 
his  garden  and  only  with  the  ugly  and  the  old." 
He  resided  at  the  Elysée-Bourbon  Palace,  and 
lived  almost  exclusively  in  the  company  of 
Madame  de  Kriidener,  who  herself  inhabited  a 
hôtel  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honoré,  not  far 
away.  The  Czar  fasted  and  prayed  and  listened 
to  voices,  and  fortunately,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  his  all-powerful  friend,  these  voices 
preached  generosity. 

But  however  benevolently  inclined  he  might 
be  to  the  Parisians,  the  latter,  not  seeing  him, 
forgot  all  about  him.     Two  other  men  who, 
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on  the  contrary,  did  nothing  to  relegate  them- 
selves to  the  background,  namely  Wellington 
and  Castlereagh,  likewise  showed  themselves 
favourably  inclined  to  Louis  XVIII.  ;  Wellington 
because  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  King 
of  France,  Castlereagh  because  he  did  not  wish 
the  Czar  to  be  the  only  magnanimous  one. 
And,  while  Alexander  was  living  in  retreat,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  keeping  invisible,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  wandering  about  incognito,  the 
two  Englishmen  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  public  eye,  attracted  general  curiosity, 
and  posed  as  arbiters. 

Castlereagh  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Hôtel  Borghèse,  now  the  English  Embassy. 
There  he  held  frequent  receptions  and  kept, 
so  to  speak,  open  table.  Lady  Granville  writes 
of  him  :  "  His  manner  is  very  good  and  calcu- 
lated to  please  ;  but  how  he  gets  on  in  French 
I  cannot  imagine."  And,  in  truth.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh expressed  himself  in  language  that  was 
very  nearly  nonsense.^  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  dreamt  of  laughing  at  him  when,  in  his 
most  icy  tones,  he  touched  on  certain  political 

^  He  would  say  to  his  butler  :  "  A  présent,  Monsieur,  servez  la 
diner."  And,  at  conferences,  one  of  his  favourite  expressions  was  : 
"  Mon  cher  Ambassadeur,  il  faut  terminer  cela  à  l'amiable." — 
Letters  of  Countess  Granville. 
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matters.     Though  he  could  be  genial  enough 
on  occasion,  whenever  he  was  talking  business 
his   manner   seemed   to   suggest   that   he   was 
tricking   one,  and   this   was  distinctly  embar- 
rassing.    "  He  looked  uninterested  in  what  he 
said  and  in  what  was  said  to  him  ;    no  one 
knew  what  to  think  from  what  he  revealed  or 
concealed.     He  would  not  have  stirred  a  muscle 
if  you  had  fired  a  pistol  at  his  ear."     Uniformly 
"  calm  and  quiet  and  perfectly  gentlemanlike," 
he  led  a  strikingly  regular  and  exemplary  life, 
whether  in  London  or  Paris.     Although  over- 
burdened with  work,  he  took  care  to  reserve 
himself  some  hours  of  liberty  each  day,  and 
sometimes  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  oddest 
fashion.     For  instance,  during  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  it  was  his  habit  to  dance  for  two  hours 
every  evening,  an  exercise  which  he  declared 
was  indispensable   to  him,   as  a  relief  to  his 
mental  work.     When   he   could   get  no   other 
partner,  he  used  to  dance  with  Lady  Castle- 
reagh,  and  if  Lady  Castlereagh  were  not  avail- 
able, he  would  gravely  dance  with  a  chair. ^ 

While  in  Paris,  he  would  not  on  any  account 
have  omitted  his  daily  visit  to  the  Bains  Chinois. 
There  he  reposed  in  the  tepid  water,  dozed  for 

^  It  is  well  known  that  he  committed  suicide  during  an  access 
of  insanity,  brought  on  by  overwork. 
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an  hour  or  two,  then,  shaved,  perfumed,  and 
with  his  hair  dressed,  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  He  walked  about  alone,  very 
simply  attired,  and  wore  no  orders  or  decora- 
tions of  any  kind. 

It  was  much  easier  to  recognise  Wellington, 
who  had  selected  for  his  residence  the  Hôtel 
de  la  Rejmière,  at  the  corner  of  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  and  the  Champs  Elysées.  The  gener- 
alissimo was  not  in  the  least  averse  to  showing 
himself  to  the  French  people,  either  when  re- 
viewing the  allied  troops  or  when,  followed  by 
a  groom,  he  rode  along  the  boulevards,  saluting 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  or  reining  in  to 
exchange  remarks  with  such  of  his  compatriots 
as  he  encountered.  Promenaders  and  street- 
loafers  alike  soon  learnt  to  recognise  his  erect 
figure,  his  noble  and  regular  features,  and  his 
impassive  face  ]  and,  since  there  was  an  im- 
pression among  the  common  people  that  Well- 
ington and  Bliicher  did  not  agree  on  every 
point,  and  since,  further,  they  could  see  every 
day  for  themselves  the  decent  behaviour  of  the 
English  soldiers,  their  leader  was  spared  oppro- 
brious taunts  and  jeers. 

However,  the  popular  indulgence  shown  him 
by  the  Parisians  was  of  somewhat  short  dura- 
tion.    The  French  people  had  resigned  them- 
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selves  to  the  payment  of  a  money  indemnity, 
but  they  could  not  look  on  calmly  while  the 
Galleries  of  the  Louvre  were  despoiled  of  their 
art  treasures;  and  when,  on  19th  September, 
Colonel  Freemantle,  Wellington's  aide-de-camp, 
came  with  his  men  to  unhang  the  canvases 
claimed  by  the  English,  there  was  an  outburst 
of  indignation  and  a  furious  outcry  against 
him.  Shortly  afterwards,  fearing,  so  it  was 
said,  that  he  might  be  assassinated,  the  Duke 
posted  men  at  both  ends  of  the  street  of  the 
Champs  Elysées.  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  following  notice  being  affixed  to  his 
door  :  "  Reputation  lost  between  the  street  of 
the  Champs  Elysées  and  the  Carrousel.  Suit- 
able reward  to  any  one  returning  same  to  the 
Hôtel  de  la  Reynière."  And,  the  day  that 
the  Austrians  removed  the  bronze  horses  sur- 
mounting the  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel, 
on  Wellington  being  recognised  in  the  royal 
box  at  the  Opéra-bouffe,  cries  of  "  Down  with 
him  !  Turn  him  out  !  "  greeted  him  from  all 
sides  of  the  house,  until  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  but  beat  a  retreat. 

In  society,  too,  in  spite  of  his  handsome  face 
and  his  usually  affable  manners,  he  was  simi- 
larly only  a  comparative  success.  The  year 
before  some  surprise  had  been  expressed  when 
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he  was  seen  accompanied  everywhere  by  a  tall, 
dark  creature  who  had  followed  him  from  Spain 
as  his  mistress.  But,  in  1815,  he  paraded  his 
amours  and  his  triumphs  with  such  unabashed 
openness — a  habit,  for  that  matter,  rather  un- 
usual with  Englishmen — that  in  spite  of  the 
indulgence  with  which  the  Parisians  generally 
regard  such  matters,  they  could  no  longer 
conceal  their  astonishment.  His  advances  to 
Mile.  Mars  having  been  rejected,  he  promptly 
consoled  himself  for  the  rebuff  by  transferring 
his  choice  to  Mile.  Grassini.  This  latter  lady 
had  very  fine  eyes  and  large,  regular  features, 
a  majestic  carriage  and  a  sort  of  "  tragic 
dignity  "  of  style  which  were  sometimes  in 
rather  violent  contrast  with  language  that  was 
scarcely  classical  and  a  most  extraordinary  mode 
of  dress.  As  a  rule,  Mile.  Grassini  wore  on  her 
person  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  at  once. 
She  mingled  them  quite  haphazard,  and  this, 
in  spite  of  her  undoubted  charms,  gave  her 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  circus-rider. 
But  Wellington  did  not  seem  to  care  ;  he  ap- 
peared with  her  everywhere,  and  showed  her 
marks  of  honour  of  which  a  princess  might  have 
been  the  fitting  object.  For  instance,  once, 
when  he  was  giving  a  ball,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  make  his  singer  the  queen  of  the  enter- 
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tainment  ;  he  seated  her  high  up,  on  a  sort  of 
dais,  never  left  her  for  a  minute,  ordered  her 
to  be  served  before  every  one  else,  made  all 
his  guests  stand  so  that  she  could  see  the 
dancing,  and  then  took  her  in  first  to  supper. 

But  the  EngHsh  ladies,  too,  if  they  were 
sometimes  the  victims  of  the  impertinences  of 
their  "  Great  Duke  " — as  some  of  his  country- 
men termed  him— certainly  did  their  best  to 
give  him  a  good  opinion  of  himself.  His  recent 
victories,  and  his  prominent  rôle  during  the 
occupation,  had  not  failed  to  add  considerably 
to  the  number  of  his  female  admirers,  and  these 
admirers  rarely  troubled  to  conceal  their  feelings 
from  him.  It  must  have  been  odd  and  amusing 
to  see  so  many  great  ladies  courting  the  same 
favours  at  the  same  time;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  doubtless  no  less  piquant  to  note 
the  noble  simplicity  and  touching  ease  with 
which  this  "  magnanimous  hero,  whose  amours 
were  scattered  all  over  the  world,"  received 
their  very  humble  devotion. 

One  day,  for  instance,  when  he  was  to  review 
his  troops  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  he  ap- 
peared accompanied  by  a  horsewoman  in  a 
green  veil,  who  was  none  other  than  Lady 
Shelley.  "  She  makes  an  unprecedented  fool 
of  herself,"   wrote  Lady  Granville.     But  how 
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many  others  would  not  have  been  willing  to  do 
the  same  !  After  Lady  Shelley  came  the  turn 
of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb/  who,  for  her  part, 
"  was  ready  primed  for  an  attack  upon  the 
Duke,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  will 
to  a  certain  extent  succeed,  as  no  dose  of 
flattery  is  too  strong  for  him  to  swallow  or  for 
her  to  administer.  She  arrived  dying,  by  her 
own  account,  having  had  French  apothecaries 
at  most  of  the  towns  through  which  she  passed. 
She  sent  here  immediately  for  a  doctor,  but  by 
mistake  they  went  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  - 
In  between  times,  the  Duke  organised  nume- 
rous receptions  and  gave  big  balls,  at  which 
the  allied  monarchs  and  their  general  staffs 
were  present  ;  at  them  figured,  side  by  side, 
Platow,  the  hetman  of  Cossacks,  the  all-power- 
ful Mettemich,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  '*  the 
amiable  and  cunning  Italian  who  conducted 
diplomatic    negotiations   in    Paris   for    Russia, 

^  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  (who  in  1805  had  married  William  Lamb, 
afterwards  the  second  Viscount  Melbourne)  had  published  a  novel 
called  Glenarion.  This  was  the  account  of  her  adventures  with 
Lord  Byron.  She  had  introduced  into  her  novel  all  the  principal 
personages  of  the  society  of  the  day,  especially  the  members  of  her 
own  family,  including  her  husband.  I  saw  her  at  the  Uxbridge 
House  ball,  hanging  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  distributing  very 
liberally  what  she  called  the  key  of  her  personages.  She  took  care 
to  take  a  number  of  copies  of  it,  and  the  real  and  fictitious  names 
were  both  given  ;  they  were  those  of  people  present,  or  their 
relatives. — La  Comtesse  de  Boigne,  Mévioires. 

*  Lady  Granville. 
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with  the  title  of  Ambassador  "  ;  there  Talley- 
rand, pale  and  haughty,  was  to  be  seen,  accom- 
panied by  Fouché,  his  crony,  a  little  man  "  with 
white  hair,  prominent  cheek-bones,  pointed  chin 
and  eyes  like  a  ferret's."  Beyond  these  men, 
the  diplomatists,  and  a  few  legitimists  of  high 
rank,  there  were  few  Frenchmen  present,  and 
fewer  Frenchwomen.  "  I  did  injustice  to  the 
French,"  writes  Lady  Granville  again.  **  I  find 
they  are  for  the  first  time  subdued  by  mis- 
fortune, and  that  it  is  from  real  feeling  that 
many  of  them  stay  away  from  every  place  of 
entertainment."  The  day  before  she  had  said  : 
"  There  are  bets  whether  a  Frenchwoman  can 
stay  away  from  a  ball."  And  unfortunately  the 
latter  of  these  two  reflections  was  only  too  well 
justified  by  a  certain  ballet  at  the  Opéra  at 
which  Lady  Granville  had  been  present,  im- 
mediately after  her  arrival  in  the  capital. 

It  was  entitled  U Heureux  Retour,^  and  it  is 
difficult  to-day  to  conceive  how  it  could  have 
been  possible  in  1815  to  have  been  so  lacking 
in  sense  of  decency.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
what  impression  the  proceedings  produced  on 
the  mind  of  a  foreigner.  "  The  house  was  full," 
she  writes,  "  and  brilliant  beyond  measure.  All 
nations,  all  embassies,  all  English  men,  and 
scarcely    a   reputable   woman   besides   myself. 

'  "  The  Happy  Return." 
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Boxes  for  every  king  and  emperor  of  the  known 
world.  But  what  do  you  think  they  shout  at, 
applaud,  pâment  de  rire  over  ?  They  dance  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  all  details.  The  Imperial 
Guard,  mounted,  form  dejected  groups,  embrace 
the  National  Guard,  whilst  a  smart  English 
officer  makes  most  briUiant  entrées.  This  héros 
de  la  pièce  ends  the  ballet  with  presenting  a 
French  officer  whom  he  has  taken  prisoner  to 
his  mistress,  who  had  imagined  him  lost.  They 
both  kneel  to  him  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, and  dance  a  finale  amid  bursts  of  applause. 

"  Metternich  sat  by  me  at  supper  at  Lady 
Castlereagh's,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  worth 
coming  any  distance  to  see  this  proof  of  national 
character,  and  confirmation  of  what  that  char- 
acter is  reduced  to, 

"  Even  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  shocked  at 
their  frivolity." 

And  there  was  cause  enough  for  surprise.  It 
is  undeniable  that,  on  the  morrow  of  a  French 
defeat,  the  party  that  returned  to  power,  the 
legitimist  party,  were  lacking  in  tact  and  moder- 
ation. But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  forget  too 
easily  the  heavy  trials  through  which  very  many 
of  its  members  had  just  passed  ;  we  forget  the 
pillaging,  the  guillotine,  the  forced  emigration, 
the  miseries  of  exile  ;  then  again,  on  their  return, 
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the  brutalities  of  the  Empire  and  the  hound- 
ing down  under  Fouché.  And,  further,  when 
we  judge  the  émigrés  royalists  of  1815,  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  émigrés  of  1792,  would  it  not 
be  more  fitting  to  judge  them,  not  according 
to  modem  customs  and  opinions,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  or,  better,  by  their 
own  standard — that  is  to  say,  the  standard  of 
monarchical  right  ?  For  the  royalists,  their 
country  and  their  duty  were  where  the  King 
was,  and  when  they  were  fighting  for  the  re- 
storation of  this  King,  they  were  contending 
indisputably  for  the  restoration  of  France  to 
her  former  condition,  to  them  the  only  one 
admissible.  Twenty  years  after  Valmy,  their 
ideas  on  this  point  had  scarcely  altered.  Most 
of  them  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Bourbons, 
and,  amazing  as  their  triumph  at  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  may  appear,  we  must  concede  that 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  mind  and 
a  conception  of  right  and  law  very  different 
from  our  o^vn  to-day.^ 

'  To  suppose,  from  such  evidence,  that  the  idea  of  patriotism 
was  non-existent  among  the  French  of  a  hundred  years  ago  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  absurd.  There  are  a  thousand  testi- 
monies to  the  contrary.  However,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
their  patriotism,  by  which  I  mean  patriotism  as  ruling  in  every 
class  of  society,  was  of  a  much  less  transcendent  and  aggressive 
type  than  our  own  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  day, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  day  before,  to  appeal  for  foreign  intervention 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  internal  dissensions  was  not  yet  regarded 
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When  discussing  the  year  18 15,  we  never  fail 
to  make  mention  of  the  royalists,  but  it  was 
not  the  royalists  only  whose  attitude  was  sur- 
prising. It  was  not  only  at  the  Opéra  that 
the  victory  of  our  enemies  was  shamelessly 
acclaimed.  In  July  1815  there  were  special 
pantomimes  also  at  the  Variétés,  in  which 
Wellington's  officers  figured  as  magnanimous 
victors,  and  there,  as  at  the  Académie  de 
Musique,  the  good  Parisians  shouted  with  all 
their  might,  *'  Vivent  les  Anglais  !"  I  think  it 
would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  there  were  never 
any  but  ex-émigrés  in  the  room. 

And  then,  how  many  unexpected  defections 
there  were  among  the  lower,  and  even  more 
in  the  ranks  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie  !  "  Among 
those  who  shouted  the  loudest,  at  the  time  of 
the  First  Restoration,"  writes  another  English 
witness,  "  I  noticed  several  persons  who,  after 
having  for  twenty  years  been  familiar  figures 
in  the  antechambers  of  all  the  Ministers,  and 
having  perpetually  held  up  the  fallen  Emperor 

as  sacrilegious  or  dishonouring.  It  is  usual  to  judge  the  pro- 
testants with  an  indulgence  that  is  not  shown  to  the  émigrés, 
but  if  we  were  just,  it  is  the  contrary  that  we  should  do,  and 
we  should  judge  the  émigrés  with  an  indulgence  to  which  the 
protestants  can  lay  no  claim.  For  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  France 
and  of  the  King  that  they  fought,  when  they  fought  under  the 
flag  of  England  or  Germany,  whereas  it  was  for  the  restoration  of 
the  King  to  his  inalienable  prerogative  and  of  France  to  her  former 
estate,  to  them  the  only  lawful  one,  that  the  emigres  combated. 
(Author.) 

I 
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to  the  admiration  of  the  universe  and  pos- 
terity, now  gave  him  a  cowardly  kick,  that  they 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  favours  they  had 
received  from  him,  and  obtain  others  from  his 
successors."  ^ 

In  1815,  as  in  1814,  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie 
showed  equal  servility,  and  indeed  those  most 
deserving  of  blame  were  not  they  who,  after 
being  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  and  re- 
maining faithful,  throughout  the  Empire,  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  showed  enthusiasm  at  the 
return  of  the  monarchy,  but  those  who,  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  could  turn  and  rally  round 
Louis  XVI XL,  spurning  the  rule  to  which  they 
nevertheless  owed  their  fortune.^ 

Perhaps  it  was  the  people  in  the  faubourgs 
who  felt  most  keenly  the  humiliation  of  our 
arms,  but  there  again  it  would  be  easy  to  ad- 
duce instances  of  conspicuous  indifference.  The 
day  after  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris, 
a  British  tourist  noticed,  in  front  of  a  booth 
in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  a  sham  Highlander 
parading  up  and  down  to  attract  the  crowd. 
From  his  plumed  busby  down  to  his  gaiters, 
not  a  detail  was  lacking.  He  might  have  been 
one  of  the  actual  Highlanders  who  had  routed 
our  men  a  few  days  before.     But  he  was  none 

*  From  The  Unpublished  Diary  of  Mtnc.  de  Marigny.auginenied 
by  the  Diary  of  J.  R.  U  nderwood. 

*  Mémoires^  Chateaubriand. 
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the  less  a   great   success.     The   gaping   crowd 
clustered  round  and  stared  at  him,  murmuring, 
in  admiration,  "Oh  !    the  beautiful  soldier  !  " 
"In  truth,"  said  the  tourist,   "none  but  the 
volatile  French  would  so  soon  have  flaunted 
an   emblem   so   mortifying."  ^     And   the   same 
visitor  tells  how,  in  soliciting  alms  from  him, 
the   very  street-children   and   beggars   cheered 
every  Sovereign  in  Europe,  from  the  King  of 
England   to   the   Prince   of   Orange.       I   have 
nowhere   seen   it   recorded  that   in    1870   any 
Frenchman  shouted   "  Long  live  the  King  of 
Prussia  !  "     And  if,  even  setting  this  detail  aside, 
we  compare  the  general  attitude  of  the  Parisians 
in  181 5  with  that  which  they  assumed  fifty-five 
years    later,    one    must    admit    that    ideas  of 
patriotism  have  been  very  considerably  modified. 
But,  we  must  repeat,  all  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  did  not  feel  its  defeat 
very  keenly.     Even  among  those  who  had  most 
reason  to  wish  for  a  restoration,  I  find  many 
who   did   not   attempt   to   hide   their   distress. 
Mme.  de  Gontaut,  who  had  remained  with  the 
royal  family  during  their  long  years  of  exile, 
"  cannot  express  all  that  her  heart  is  feeling  " 
when  the  news  of  the  French  reverses  arrives. 
Edmond   Géraud,   an   out   and  out   extremist, 

1  Paris  after  Waterloo,  J.  Simpson. 

*  Mémoires  of  the  Duchesse  de  Gontaut. 
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groans,  and  not  without  reason,  at  the  Treaty 
of  1815/  and  Hyde  de  Neuville,  returning  to 
Paris  for  the  second  time  in  the  train  of  his 
sovereign,  confesses  that  ''  a  secret  sorrow  op- 
pressed every  heart.  It  was  felt  that  the  peace 
that  Louis  XVIII.  was  bringing  France  could 
not  wipe  out  the  shame  of  her  reverses.  .  .  . 
The  scene  was  a  gloomy  one,  for  it  had  for  its 
setting  hordes  of  foreigners  bivouacking  on  our 
quays  and  in  our  parks  and  public  squares."  ^ 

And  if  they  were  not  ashamed  at  the  Opéra 
to  manifest  a  frivoHty  .that  was  unseasonable, 
at  any  rate  people  had  reawakened  to  some 
sense  of  decency  by  the  following  day.  There 
was  no  one  at  Wellington's  ball,  and  when  Lady 
Granville  went  to  call  on  Mme.  de  Coigny  she 
was  received  by  the  latter  with  arms  and  eyes 
raised  to  heaven  :  "In  London,"  exclaimed 
the  good  lady,  "  they  make  a  talk  of  passing 
over  from  the  Opposition  to  the  Ministry.  Here 
they  pass  over  more  easily  from  one  rule  to 
another  !  "  And  her  guests  echoed  what  she 
says  ;  the  men  were  "  all  terribly  gloomy, 
talking  of  '  la  feue  France  '  and  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  nations."  And  as  soon  as  a 
stranger   appears,   each   one    "  draws   into   his 

^  Journal  of  Edmond  Géiau:. 
-  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Mé}noircs. 
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shell  and  sits  in  gloomy  silence."  "  Our  princes 
went  nowhere/'  wrote  Mme.  de  Boigne,  and, 
following  their  example,  many  people  remained 
within  their  own  four  walls. 

And  yet,  to  the  eyes  of  the  foreigners,  Paris 
had  never  presented  a  more  animated  or  more 
picturesque  appearance  ;  never  had  the  whole 
town  seemed  so  full  of  life  and  gaiety.  That 
will  readily  be  understood,  for  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Belgium,  they  had  obviously  not  the 
same  reasons  as  we  had  for  regarding  events 
in  their  most  melancholy  light.  The  English 
in  particular  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  company  of  their  enemies  of  the  day 
before.  Methodical  tourists,  eager  to  see  in 
detail  the  country  that  they  were  visiting, 
interested  in  aU  sorts  of  amusements,  they  could 
satisfy  their  taste  for  novelties  at  leisure.  But 
what  delighted  them  most  was  to  find  them- 
selves among  old  acquaintances,  or  to  encounter 
friends  and  relatives,  who  at  that  time  all  seemed 
to  make  France  a  meeting-place. 

Not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  scarlet  shell- 
jackets  of  their  grenadiers  about  the  streets, 
they  liked  to  come  across,  in  the  fashionable 
eating-houses,  the  notabilities  of  Saint  James's 
Street,  a  type  of  London  idlers  who  had  also 
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thought  fit  to  vary  their  amusements.  For 
instance,  we  recognise  Henry  Pierrepoint,  a 
celebrity  from  White's,  renowned  for  his  fine 
figure  ;  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  a  well-known  habitué 
of  Tortoni's,  and  a  dandy  of  the  most  correct 
style,  to  whose  patronage  Staub,  the  famous 
tailor,  soon  owed  his  European  vogue;  and 
Captain  T**,  an  eccentric  worthy  of  the  palmy 
days  of  Brighton,  whom  Gronow  avoids  men- 
tioning by  name,  but  who,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  arrived  with  his  carriages,  his  grooms, 
and  his  horses,  took  possession  of  two  hotels 
at  once,  and  walked  about  the  boulevards  in 
Mameluke  trousers,  a  high  collar  above  his 
ears,  and  spurs  as  large  as  saucers,  "  Nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  a  profusion  of  hair, 
which  he  curled  and  arranged  in  such  an  eccen- 
tric style  that  the  snaky  locks  appeared  to  be 
always  desiring  to  escape  from  his  head,  and 
were  only  retained  on  his  cranium  by  a  tight- 
fitting  Httle  hat,  suited  to  a  boy  about  four- 
teen." In  spite  of  all  which.  Captain  T**  died 
in  his  prime,  "  and  his  death  was  mourned  " 
not  only  by  a  multitude  of  friends,  but  also 
"  by  nearly  all  the  best  families  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain."  (This  is  on  Gronow's 
authority.) 

Since   the    Parisian   ladies   were   for   a   time 
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ceasing  to  entertain,  the  Englishwomen  did  not 
hesitate  to  step  into  the  breach.  Lady  Castle- 
reagh  was  not  the  only  one  to  offer  hospitality 
to  her  compatriots.  Others,  like  Lady  Aid- 
borough  and  Lady  Oxford,  who  arrived  in  July, 
settled  down  boldly  and  kept  open  house. 

The  former  of  these.  Lady  Aldborough  (who 
never  again  quitted  France),  entered  valiantly 
into  the  fray  of  Parisian  society  under  the 
Restoration,  and  caused  from  the  first  much 
comment.  She  was  no  longer  in  her  first  youth, 
and  frankly  regretted  the  fact.  People  went 
so  far  as  to  say  of  her  that  she  had  not  lacked 
adventures  in  her  time,  and  this  was  the  less 
doubted  since  she  would  herself  relate  in  detail, 
and  in  language  which  was  scarcely  reserved, 
her  exploits  of  former  days.  A  disconcerting 
serenity  and  a  ready  wit  earned  excuse  for  her 
freedom  of  language  at  a  time  when  French 
society  was  not  always  too  indulgent  with  re- 
gard to  breaches  of  propriety,  and  invitations 
were  only  too  readily  accepted  to  her  dinners, 
where,  as  a  rule,  none  but  pretty  women  and 
smart  men  were  admitted.  "  I  was  this  evening 
at  Lady  Aldborough's,"  writes  Castellane  in 
April  1840  ;  "  she  is  an  old  Englishwoman  of 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  keeps  astonish- 
ingly young  ;    she  always  wears  a  bridal  veil 
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and  generally  a  wreath  of  roses."  To  her  last 
day,  this,  \vith  skirts  too  short  and  bodices 
too  low,  constituted  her  favourite  attire.^ 

At  Lady  Oxford's  the  tone  of  things  was  a 
little  more  sedate.  She  hved  in  the  Rue  de 
Clichy,  and  assembled  at  her  house  the  most 
noted  of  her  countrymen.  French  people  were 
also  to  be  met  there — Périer,  Constant,  Mme.  de 
Staël — so  that  not  only  was  the  King  of  France 
not  yet  master  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  the 
Parisians  themselves  no  longer  seemed  to  be 
at  home  in  their  own  city,  others  did  the 
honours  of  their  capital. 

*'  The  thing  is  in  the  highest  degree  comical," 
declares  Edward  Stanley  ;  "  Paris  is  not  like 
itself.  Where  are  the  French  ?  Nowhere. 
Everything  is  Enghsh.  English  carriages  fill 
the  streets,  and  one  does  not  see  a  smart 
vehicle  anywhere  that  is  not  English.  In  the 
boxes  of  the  theatres,  in  the  hotels,  the  restau- 
rants, in  fact  every^vhere,  John  Bull  has  settled 
down   and   taken   possession.     Only   here   and 

^  Cornelia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Landr>',  married 
Lord  Aldborough  in  1804.  "Lady  Aldborough  is  witty  and 
clever,  but  even  in  French  she  is  often  a  little  too  free  and  daring  ; 
thus,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Princesse  Léon,  who  had  been 
burnt  to  death,  and  who  was  said  to  have  found  in  her  husband  a 
brother  and  not  a  spouse,  Lady  Aldborough  exclaimed  :  '  What  ! 
Virgin  and  martyr  !  Ah  1  that  is  too  bad  1  '" — Duchesse  de  Dino 
Chronique  de  iSji-iSôJ. 
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there  in  the  town,  or  tottering  round  about 
the  Tuileries,  do  we  catch  sight  of  a  few  well- 
powdered,  little  old  men  wandering  about,  dried 
up  and  wrinkled  like  mummies,  and  with  their 
ribbons  and  their  crosses  of  Saint-Louis  on 
their  breasts." 


IV 

During  the  years  1815  and  1816,  whichever 
way  we  turn,  we  meet  the  English  everywhere. 
In  the  upper  circles  of  society,  Wellington  and 
Castlereagh  ;  in  the  lower,  their  grenadiers, 
maintaining  order  in  the  streets.  And,  while 
the  English  women  are  opening  their  drawing- 
rooms,  the  fast  men  about  town,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  throng  towards  the  pleasure 
resorts,  invade  the  Tivoli  balls,  besiege  the 
theatres,  and  settle  down  as  fixtures  in  the 
cafés  of  repute.  If  the  period  is  a  humiliating 
one  in  our  history,  it  was  a  very  profitable 
time  for  hotel-keepers.  Véry's,  in  the  Tuileries, 
is  crowded  with  customers;  and  on  the  boule- 
vards, Tortoni's,  the  Café  Hardy,  and  the  Café 
Anglais  are  full  to  overflowing.  Then,  too, 
there  is  Beauvilliers',  renowned  for  its  cutlets 
à  la  Soubise  ;  and  in  the  Rue  Mandar,  the 
Rocher  de  Cancale,  where,  when  he  visited  the 
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First    Consul,    Fox    came    to    sample    Borel's 
cooking.^ 

But  the  Palais  Royal  is  more  than  ever  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  cosmopolitan  idlers. 
Their  numbers  are  large  all  day,  but  as  soon 
as  the  shopkeepers  light  up  their  windows, 
they  assume  fabulous  proportions.  All  about, 
in  the  colonnades,  people  elbow  and  jostle  one 
another,  and  there  is  scarcely  breathing-space. 
At  every  moment  British  profiles  emerge, 
from  under  the  wooden  galleries  or  in  the 
throng  of  fops  and  loose  women,  where  the 
King  of  Prussia  wanders  about  incognito  ;  at 
Bréguet,  the  celebrated  watchmaker's,  where 
Wellington  and  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  come 
to  buy  ;  in  front  of  Hyrment's  and  Corcellet's 
shops,  where  stuffed  tongues,  cooked  and  un- 
cooked truffles,  ragouts  from  Nérac,  and 
Bologna  sausages  from  Lyons,  are  exposed  for 
sale  ;  at  Corazza,  the  eating-house  keeper's  ;  at 
Lemblin's,  the  usual  meeting-place  of  the 
imperialist  officers;  then  again  at  the  Café  de 
Foix,  the  Café  de  la  Rotonde,  and  especially 
at    the    Café    des    Milles    Colonnes,    renowned 

1  Monsieur  Anglebert,  proprietor  of  the  Café  de  la  Rotonde,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  fell  ill  early  in  1814  ;  when  he  was  well  again, 
in  July  181 5,  he  found  that  his  café  had  realised  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  francs  in  eighteen  months. — Gronow's  Remini- 
scences. 
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for  its  sumptuous  decorations  and  its  Belle 
Limonadière.  The  latter^  very  dignified  in  her 
diamonds,  thrones  it  behind  her  counter,  sur- 
rounded by  bouquets  of  roses  and  pyramids  of 
loaf  sugar.  The  Belle  Limonadière  is  at  the 
height  of  her  glory,  a  little  threatened  perhaps 
with  stoutness,  but  in  spite  of  that,  very  at- 
tractive and  majestic.  Young  and  old  press 
round  her,  in  their  anxiety  to  please.  This 
was  the  custom,  the  fashion  ;  and  great  is 
the  surprise  of  an  English  traveller,  a  Mr. 
Simpson,  to  recognise  amongst  this  crowd  of 
gay  young  sparks  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
countrymen,  the  famous  poet  and  novelist. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  !  Even  he  has  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  cross  the  Channel, 
and,  like  the  rest,  he  comes  every  day  to  pay 
his  court  to  Madame  Romain,  proprietress  of 
the  Mille  Colonnes. 

There  seemed  no  end  to  the  unexpected 
shows,  the  picturesque  comers,  the  surprises 
and  the  varied  attractions  of  this  immense 
bazaar,  which  was  in  one  constant  hum  and 
glitter  of  agitation  from  top  to  bottom — from 
the  cellars  given  up  to  taverns  for  the  unsociable 
and  the  blind,  to  the  attics  where  adventurers 
and  loose  women  congregated. 

On  the  intermediate  floors  were  the  famous 
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gaming-rooms  at  No.  g,  No.  129,  No.  113,  No. 
154.  It  was  there  that  the  new  arrivals  for 
preference  turned  their  steps.  From  midday 
to  midnight,  whoever  wished  might  enter,  and 
hundreds  of  players  flocked  round  the  biribi, 
the  roulette,  and  the  trent-et-un  tables — pro- 
fessional players,  and  occasional  players,  public 
officials,  artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  and  lastly 
numbers  of  officers  of  every  nation,  amongst 
whom  the  Russians  and  the  English  would 
ruin  themselves  in  an  especially  conspicuous 
manner.  And  yet  these  gaming-houses  of  the 
Palais  Royal  only  half  sufficed  the  needs  of  the 
London  clubmen.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
public  frequenting  them  was  composed  of  very 
incongruous  elements,  and  there  was  a  risk 
of  compromising  oneself  there  with  people 
of  no  account — oh  !  irreparable  disgrace  ! 
First  thing  on  arriving  in  Paris  the  young 
English  lords  had  inquired  concerning  the 
centres  of  reunion  corresponding  to  their  English 
clubs,  where  men  might  meet  other  men,  and 
find  themselves  in  good  company.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  Louis  XVIII.  the  institution  did 
not  yet  exist.  The  gaming-houses  were  the 
only  equivalent  of  our  present-day  clubs. 
But  the  gambling-houses  were  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  better  class  ones  were  not  to  be  found 
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in  the  Palais  Royal.  Fashionable  men  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  the  Rue  Marivaux,  or  the  Rue  du 
Mont  Blanc,  to  Madame  Dunan's,  or  to  Fras- 
cati's,  or  better  still  to  the  Cercle  des  Étrangers, 
which  our  guests  soon  adopted  as  their  head- 
quarters. 

The  Frascati  saloons  were  situated  at  the 
angle  of  the  Rue  de  la  Loire  and  the  boulevards, 
to-day  No.  112  of  the  Rue  Richelieu.  Formerly 
belonging  to  the  De  Bondi  family,  then  to  the 
Lecoulteux  family,  the  property  was  in  1796 
transformed  into  the  gaming-house  so  often 
described  by  contemporaries,  and  which  Debu- 
court  pictures  to  us  with  its  mincing  ladies 
in  their  old-fashioned  robes,  and  its  fops  in 
top-boots.  A  staircase,  a  fine  hall,  then  a 
large  room  surrounded  with  mirrors  and  de- 
corated with  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  led 
to  six  magnificent  saloons,  each  of  which  was, 
as  it  were,  a  focus  of  light  and  brilliance. 
Beyond  stretched  the  garden,  small,  but  laid 
out  with  great  skill,  in  which  a  tower  stood  on 
a  rock,  and  "  temples,  rustic  bridges,  and  little 
labyrinthine  arbours  "  revealed  their  various 
attractions.  A  terrace  overlooked  the  boule- 
vard, and  thence  in  an  evening  "  the  foreigner, 
divided  between  surprise  and  admiration,  could 
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watch  file  past  nearly  three  thousand  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinguished  women  in 
Paris." 

As  for  the  Cercle,  or  more  correctly  the  Salon 
des  Étrangers,  its  quarters  were  in  the  build- 
ing now  known  as  No.  6  Rue  Drouet,  under 
Louis  XVI.  the  German  Embassy,  and  to-day 
the  Mairie.  In  the  year  1793  the  punters  and 
croupiers  had  taken  possession  of  the  house  ; 
afterwards  the  victims  gave  their  balls  there, 
until  the  First  Consul,  having  forbidden  mas- 
querades, the  old  building  was  once  more  ex- 
clusively given  up  to  the  players.  Although 
there  was  not,  properly  speaking,  any  com- 
mittee for  the  electing  of  members,  it  was  the 
one  establishment  of  the  kind  which  most  re- 
sembled our  modem  clubs.  It  was,  at  least, 
necessary  to  be  introduced.  People  dined  and 
took  supper  there,  but  by  personal  invitation. 
In  a  word,  one  found  oneself  in  select  company. 
Talleyrand  and  his  friend  Montrond  were  as- 
siduous visitors,  and  Lord  Blajmey,  during  his 
stay  in  Paris  as  a  prisoner  on  parole,  was  greatly 
surprised  to  meet  several  Ministers  of  State 
and  a  number  of  the  more  eminent  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  tells  us  that  the 
dinner  was  excellent  and  high-class,  and 
amongst  other  things  there  had   been  pâtés  de 
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foies  gras,  worthy  of  Heliogabalus  !  The  cook- 
ing of  the  club,  indeed,  enjoyed  a  unique 
reputation  ;  its  cellars  were  filled  with  costly 
wines,  and  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  was  in 
keeping  with  the  luxury  of  the  table. 

The  whole  was  under  the  management  of  the 
Marquis  de  Livry,  who  understood  what  good 
cheer  meant,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  place 
with  a  courtesy  that  "  was  celebrated  throughout 
Europe."  In  spite  of  a  premature  inclination 
to  stoutness,  the  Marquis  must,  from  what  we 
learn,  have  been  a  very  handsome  and  majestic- 
looking  man,  and  he  was  strikingly  like  the 
English  Regent.  He  found  it  to  his  advantage, 
for  that  matter,  to  preside  over  the  trente-et-un 
table,  and  he  had  a  charming  and  conveniently 
designed  villa  not  far  from  Romainville,  to 
which,  on  a  Sunday,  he  invited  the  frequenters 
of  the  club  to  entertainments,  and  with  them, 
various  stars  from  the  corps  de  ballet.  Says 
Gronow,  with  his  customary  dryness,  they  made 
up  "  a  society  of  the  strangest  character,  the 
male  portion  of  which  were  bent  on  losing 
their  money,  whilst  the  ladies  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of  whatever  virtue  they  might  still 
have  left." 

But  at  Romainville,  as  in  the  Rue  Drouet,  it 
was  the  pecuniary  losses  that  were  the  most 
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prominent  feature.  In  contrast  to  the  houses 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  all  closed  at  mid- 
night, the  Cercle  des  Étrangers  remained  open 
till  the  morning.  Nor  was  there  any  limitation 
of  the  stakes,  which  were  raised  at  the  caprice  of 
the  players.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  keepers  of  the  bank  were  at  their  posts,  but 
the  game  only  really  began  after  the  Opéra. 
At  about  midnight  the  guests  were  aU  in  their 
usual  places  round  the  rouge-et-noir ^  trente-et-un, 
and  the  creps  tables,  young  and  old  frequenters 
of  the  ballet  greenroom,  who  arrived  discuss- 
ing the  inimitable  Bigottini,  or  the  nimble  toes 
of  Madame  Montessu.  Among  these  hand- 
some, impassive  players  the  most  opposite 
characters  were  to  be  met  with,  some  of  them 
men  of  consideration.  Ambassadors  from  the 
European  Courts,  diplomatists  in  quest  of  news, 
familiars  of  Louis  XVIII.,  on  the  look-out  for 
merry  tales  with  which  to  amuse  their  master  ; 
and  then  there  were  the  officers,  Omano, 
Pacthod,  Clary,  and  not  far  away  the  old  Due 
de  Laval,^  who  has  never  in  the  memory  of 

^  In  his  Journal,  Castellane  writes  :  "  On  30th  March  18 17  the 
Due  de  Laval  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Although  a 
very  stupid  man,  he  had  in  his  youth  been  a  good  colonel  ;  his 
death  was  regretted.  His  reputation  for  indifference  and  self- 
control  at  play  is  well  known  ;  he  was  a  great  card-player,  and 
never  let  a  day  pass  without  going  to  the  Salon  des  Étrangers." 
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man  spent  his  night  elsewhere  than  at  the 
Salon,  an  incomparable  player  "  whose  re- 
putation for  impassiveness  and  self-control  at 
play  is  well  known."  And  what  consideration 
is  shown  him,  what  privileges  are  accorded 
him  !  The  Duke  may  play  contra  at  creps 
and  the  bank  pays  him  for  the  two  and  the 
ace,  as  they  do  not  do  to  other  players.  A 
signal  distinction  ! 

Further,  there  are  the  British  clubmen, 
heroes  of  White's,  models  of  indifference  and 
coldness,  whom  no  ill-fortune  can  move.  There 
is  Tom  Sowerby,  Colonel  of  the  Guards  ;  there 
is  Lord  Fife,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Regent, 
who  has  come  over  on  purpose  to  verify  the 
reported  likeness  to  his  master  of  the  Marquis 
de  Livry.  The  Regent  is  no  longer  young, 
but  he  abates  none  of  his  claims  on  that  ac- 
count. He  has  heard  of  this  rival  face,  and  as 
he  is  very  much  concerned  about  it,  wishes  to 
know  exactly  how  the  matter  stands.  Then 
there  is  also  Hall  Standish,  an  interesting  type 
of  traveller  and  dilettante,  whom  we  meet  with, 
now  at  Duxbury,  his  English  estate,  now  in  his 
house  at  Seville,  now  in  the  Rue  le  Peletier, 
where,  on  the  evenings  that  he  gives  a  ball  or  a 
play,  his  hôtel  is  thronged  with  guests.  And 
what  town,  what  museum  in  Europe  is  there 

K 
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that  Standish  does  not  know  ?  He  is  an 
indefatigable  collector,  and  buys  pictures  and 
engravings  as  he  goes  along,  and  then,  while 
travelling  about,  he  publishes  a  historical  work 
on  Voltaire  and  his  Contemporaries,  describes 
his  comings  and  goings  in  Spain,  and  not 
satisfied  with  writing  in  prose,  ends  by  be- 
getting a  volume  of  poems.  At  his  death 
Standish  will  bequeath  aU  his  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  pictures  to  Louis  Philippe,  desiring 
thus  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 
he  has  received  in  France.  But  Standish  will 
only  make  up  his  mind  to  die  in  1840.^ 

In  the  meantime  he  gambles  at  rouge-et-noir 
and  loses  freely.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Thanet 
loses  more  still  at  the  same  game,  and  very 
soon,  thanks  to  his  admirable  constancy  to 
this  one  pursuit,  manages  to  dissipate  the  last 
farthing  of  his  fortune  (which  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million).  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve his  contemporaries.  Lord  Thanet  was  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  man.  '*  Every  day's 
experience  impresses  me  more  strongly," 
Creevey  tells  us,   "  with  the  great  superiority 

^  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  King  claimed  the  collection 
of  his  own  private  property.  Four  or  five  years  later  the  pictures 
were  sent  to  London  in  rather  bad  condition,  and  were  sold  by 
Christie,  Manson  &  Wood.  The  drawings  in  the  books  were 
sold  in  Paris  in  December  1852. — See  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  under  "  Standish." 
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of  Thanet  over  every  other  politician  I  see. 
He  is  gone  to  Paris  to  add,  as  every  one  expects, 
ten  thousand  pounds  more  to  his  already  great 
losses  at  play.  And  yet  he  seems  perfectly 
convinced  of  his  almost  approaching  beggary." 
They  have  nearly  all  reached  that  point,  these 
furious  bettors  and  incorrigible  gamblers,  who 
persist  in  attempting  to  triumph  over  ill-luck 
and  ruin  themselves  \vithout  turning  a  hair. 
Old  Bliicher  is  the  only  one  who  shows  no 
fortitude.  He  posts  his  servant  in  the  ante- 
room, with  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  and  the 
old  Field-Marshal  trots  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  anteroom  and  the  green 
table  until  he  has  lost  his  last,  his  very  last 
crown,  when  he  withdraws  noisily,  swearing 
Hke  a  trooper,  insulting  the  croupiers,  and 
cursing  France  and  the  French  in  his  abominable 
Teuton  patois. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  so  writes 
Charles  Forster,  Lord  D***  came  to  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  spending  only  a  few 
weeks  there  ;  for,  like  a  true  Englishman,  he 
loved  neither  France  nor  anything  that  was 
French,  and  it  was  curiosity  alone  that  brought 
him  to  the  Continent  ;  he  wished,  however,  at 
the  same  time  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty 
Louis  XVIII.,  whom  he  had  known  at  Hartwell. 
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On  his  arrival  he  was  taken  to  Frascati's.  He 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  remain  in 
France — at  the  roulette  table.  He  left  there 
more  than  a  million,  and  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  playing  on  credit.  He  did  so, 
and  lost  the  rest  of  his  fortune  ;  the  gaming 
estabhshment,  out  of  gratitude,  granted  him 
a  pension  of  six  thousand  francs,  which  he  con- 
scientiously brought  back  to  the  source  whence 
he  derived  it,  and  he  died  of  apoplexy  brought 
on  by  shock  the  day  that  the  gaming-houses 
were  suppressed  by  law.  Doubtless  the  Lord 
D***  here  mentioned  is  only  an  imaginary 
personage,  but  there  were  many  of  his  country- 
men whose  story  was  identical  with  his.  Take, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Stibbert,  by  no  means  a 
fictitious  hero,  who,  on  passing  through  the 
capital,  for  lack  of  something  to  do  happened 
to  look  in  at  the  Salon.  Twenty  years  later  he 
was  there  still,  permanently  and  hopelessly  in 
debt,  and  living  on  an  infinitesimal  pension 
that  he  received  from  England.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  still  to  be  seen  every  day,  wandering 
round  the  tables  and  staking  the  few  francs 
that  he  had  to  dispose  of.  "  His  mild  manners, 
his  settled  melancholy,  and,  as  he  has  often  told 
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me  himself,  that  infatuation  which  he  felt 
quite  unable  to  resist,  rendered  him  a  constant 
object  of  remark  to  the  various  English  who 
have  visited  Paris  for  many  years  past."  ^ 
Nor  would  the  tourists  have  missed  going  to 
Frascati's  to  see  Mr.  Lumsden,  the  English 
madman,  another  extraordinary  person,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  every  day  at  the 
rouge-et-noir  table  and  the  very  last  to  leave. 
Behind  his  chair,  men  and  women  almost  fell 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  watch 
his  ruin,  and  while  the  croupier  was  calling 
out  the  winnings,  they  pointed  the  madman 
out  to  each  other,  drawing  a  piece  of  slate 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  it  furiously  rubbing 
the  backs  of  his  two  hands  in  turn.  Mr. 
Lumsden  would  keep  on  rubbing  like  this 
'*  until  the  blood  flowed,"  having  discovered 
no  more  efficacious  method  of  calming  his 
nerves. 

Besides  these,  there  were,  in  the  ranks  of 
society,  outside  the  clubs,  a  few  gorgeous 
Englishmen,  first-class  players,  celebrated  for 
their  skill  at  cards.  We  will  only  mention  Sir 
Charles  Potter.  Made  a  prisoner,  as  were  so 
many  others,  at  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  he  yet  bore  France  no  malice,  and  even 

^  Thomas  Raikes'  Diary, 
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thought  fit  to  settle  there  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  meeting  with  the  most  flattering  recep- 
tion from  Parisian  society.  Very  handsome  for 
that  matter,  with  most  attractive  and  win- 
ning manners,  he  was  destined  to  marry  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Segons,  daughter  of  M.  de  Vau- 
blanc,  Louis  XVIII. 's  Minister.  Sir  Charles 
was  passionately  fond  of  play,  and  played  un- 
ceasingly. A  very  level  head  and  an  astonish- 
ing memory,  reinforced  by  singular  perspicacity, 
justly  earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  re- 
doubtable opponent. 

The  house  that  he  frequented  most  was  that 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  where  a  whole 
company  of  gambling  old  women  used  to 
congregate  :  Madame  Dumesnil,  the  Comtesse 
Tyskiewiz,  and  Mme.  de  Balbi,  "a  woman," 
writes  Lady  Granville,  "  whom  I  remember  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  She  belongs  to 
some  past  century,  but  trots  about  merrily  in 
this."  The  guests  arrived  for  dinner  ;  then, 
when  the  meal  was  over,  they  commenced 
playing  écarté,  this  being  very  shortly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  creps,  which  generally  went  on 
until  towards  twelve  o'clock  next  day.  Sir 
Charles  acted  as  banker.  He  paid  out 
gracefully,  and  dexterously  manipulated  the 
spoon   that   he  used   to   rake  in  the   money. 
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When  he  had  been  winning,  he  invariably  left 
a  thousand-franc  note  under  a  candlestick. 

After  1849  we  meet  with  him  principally  at 
the  Jockey  Club,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time 
the  senior  member.  Until  his  last  day,  he 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  his  passion  for  cards. 
Sober  and  patient,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
arrive,  and  would  sit  reading  the  newspapers 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  partners  had 
arrived  for  him  to  begin  his  hand  of  whist.  As 
is  the  case  with  all  men  who  are  possessed  with 
the  mania  for  play,  after  a  time  the  blood  used 
to  mount  to  his  head,  and  his  feet  grew  cold, 
so  that  he  used  a  foot-muff  to  keep  them  warm. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  did  his  expres- 
sion betray  either  pleasure  or  disappointment, 
but  very  occasionally  he  would  give  vent  to  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter  ;  it  would  break  out  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  pistol-shot,  and  cease  with 
equal  unexpectedness,  but  never  a  muscle  of  his 
face  would  stir,  either  before  or  after.  For  a 
long  time  Sir  Charles  enjoyed  singular  luck  at 
cards.  But  at  last  the  day  came  when  he  met 
with  opponents  who  were  a  match  for  him. 
His  memory  began  to  fail,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  pay  back  wdth  interest  all  his  previous 
winnings;  still,  his  temper  remained  unruffled. 
Like  the  rest,  he  died  more  than  half  ruined. 
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But  the  gaming  tables  were  not  the  only 
favoured  resort  of  the  London  idlers.  The 
Académie  de  Musique  was  likewise  an  attrac- 
tion, and  the  ballet  exercised  an  irresistible 
charm.  After  the  return  of  Louis  XVII L — 
and  I  am  no  longer  alluding  only  to  the 
year  following  Waterloo,  but  to  the  whole 
period  up  to  1830 — all  the  frequenters  of  the 
club  in  the  Rue  Drouet  were  to  be  met  with 
again  in  the  ballet  greenroom,  and  almost  all 
of  them  divided  their  leisure  equally  between 
the  two  adjoining  houses. 

In  1815  the  Opéra  was  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Square  Louvois. 
There,  on  the  day  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  and  before  the  King  of  Prussia,  Lais 
sang  the  following  stanza,  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  to  the  tune  of  "  Henry  IV."  : — 

Vivent  Guillaume 

Et  ses  guerriers  vaillants  ! 
De  ce  royaume 

Il  sauve  les  enfants. 
Par  sa  victoire 

Il  nous  donne  la  paix, 
Et  compte  sa  gloire 

Par  ses  nombreux  bienfaits.^ 


^  Long  live  William  And  his  valiant  warriors  !  He  saves  the 
children  Of  this  kingdom.  Through  his  victory.  He  gives  us 
peace,  And  counts  his  glory.  By  the  number  of  his  good  deeds. 
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The  following  year  the  defeat  of  Waterloo 
was  celebrated  in  U Heureux  Retour,  a  topical 
ballet  ;  and  on  the  13th  February  1820,  at  the 
door  of  the  same  theatre,  the  Due  de  Berry  fell 
under  Louvel's  knife.  After  the  Prince's  death 
in  one  of  the  Government  offices,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Opéra  House  of  the  Rue  Richelieu 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  on  13th  August 
182 1  the  hall  in  the  Rue  le  Peletier  was  in- 
augurated. Although  only  a  temporary  make- 
shift, it  continued  to  exist  until  1873,  and, 
thanks  to  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini,  to  boast 
many  brilliant  and  illustrious  performances. 

However,  until  1827,  the  Academy  was 
satisfied  with  the  repertory  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  Empire,  lyric  tragedies  and  tedious 
melodic  passages,  dear  to  the  successors  of 
Spontini,  in  which,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
baritones  and  tenors  howled  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  without  a  moment's  respite.  While 
awaiting  the  advent  of  Rossini  the  Opéra  was 
a  very  dull  affair,  but  the  company  attended 
there  with  great  regularity,  more  because  it 
was  the  correct  thing  than  from  love  of  music, 
and  mainly  for  the  sake  of  figuring  in  the  boxes 
and  greeting  their  friends.  The  public  was 
everlastingly  composed  of  the  same  group  of 
faithful   subscribers,   and   if   the   management 
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did  not  put  themselves  out  exceedingly  to 
provide  variety  in  the  programme  or  the 
scenery,  the  Academy  of  Music  at  any  rate 
boasted  the  charm  of  one  of  those  old  houses 
in  which  hosts  receive  without  ceremony,  and 
where  the  guests  feel  at  home,  and  have  their 
own  habits,  which  they  do  not  like  to  change. 
The  evenings  at  the  Opéra  were  like  the  private 
receptions  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVIIL  or 
Charles  X.  The  circle  consisted  of  a  group  of 
intimate  friends.  Further,  people  went  to  the 
Opéra  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  evolutions 
of  the  ballet  corps.  The  musical  productions  at 
that  time  were  of  very  mediocre  importance, 
and  the  singers  were  not  up  to  much.  But 
the  Terpsichorean  troupe  were  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  Mile.  Bigottini,  Mile.  Legros, 
and  Mile.  Noblet  were  of  European  renown. 

So  the  intimates  of  the  place  generally  only 
arrived  when  it  was  time  for  the  ballet  to  begin, 
and  before  taking  their  seats  in  the  boxes 
they  looked  into  the  dancers'  lobby.  The  way 
into  the  greenroom  was  up  through  the  covered 
way  leading  from  the  Rue  Grange-Batèliere,  a 
damp,  dark  passage  in  which  gay  gentlemen 
waited  for  the  dancers  as  they  came  out. 
Chroniclers  and  newsmongers  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  descriptions  of  this  passage.     Nor 
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must  we  omit  mention  of  Madame  Crosnier, 
the  portress  of  the  Opéra  House,  who  saw  file 
past  her  box  in  turn  all  the  musical  and  social 
celebrities  of  her  day — Vestris,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Nourrit,  peers  of  France  and  Marshals,  with 
diplomatists  galore  from  every  country  and  of 
every  age.  Not  an  ambassador  or  a  Gentleman 
of  the  King's  Household  would  have  ventured 
into  the  theatre  without  wishing  Madame 
Crosnier  a  good  evening.  At  last,  after  having 
climbed  stairs,  passed  through  doors  and  crossed 
the  stage,  visitors  arrived  in  the  greenroom, 
this  greenroom  which  Eugene  Lamy  will 
people  later,  in  his  engravings,  with  young 
ladies  in  short  skirts,  and  elegant  young  gentle- 
men with  wasp-like  waists,  their  heads  covered 
with  a  plentiful  array  of  curls,  and  their  legs 
showing  every  curve  through  their  tightly 
strapped  trousers.  It  was  a  large  room,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  drawing-room  of  the  Hôtel 
de  Choiseul.  The  lighting  was  poor,  and  the 
furniture  scanty  ;  all  round  there  were  white 
and  gilded  wood  panellings,  tall  mirrors  reach- 
ing to  the  floor,  and,  some  distance  apart  along 
the  walls,  wooden  bars  covered  with  red  velvet, 
and  benches  likewise  of  red  velvet,  while  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  on  a  pedestal,  stood  the 
bust  of  Mile.  Guimard. 
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As  the  time  for  the  performance  approached, 
the  greenroom  began  to  fill  with  its  daily 
guests.  The  dancers  poured  in,  a  Ught-fioating 
troop,  as  the  poetical  Janin  describes  them,  "  a 
squadron  clad  in  gauze  and  armed  with  flowers, 
birds  of  briUiant  plumage,  that  fly  off  uttering 
a  little  joyous  cry."  They  arrive,  each  one 
carrying  a  little  watering-can,  and  with  feet 
and  legs  enveloped  in  drill  gaiters,  so  as  to 
protect  their  pink  stockings  and  silk  dancing- 
shoes  to  the  very  last  moment.  They  all 
run  up  to  sign  the  attendance  sheet;  then 
watering  the  floor  and  looking  at  themselves 
in  the  mirrors,  they  practise  stamping,  jett^s- 
battiis  and  other  difficult  steps.  Soon  the 
first  ladies  appear,  surrounded  by  their  train  of 
admirers  :  Mile.  Bigottini,  the  incomparable 
Bigottini,  the  star,  she  who  has  succeeded  in  the 
direct  line  Gardel  and  Guimard;  Mile.  Fanny 
Bias,  the  protégée  of  M.  de  Luçay,  formerly 
Prefect  of  the  Palace  under  the  Empire;  and 
Clotilde  Mafleuroy,  pupil  of  Vestris  and  lead- 
ing dancer  in  a  graver  style.  Clotilde  will  one 
day  marry  Boïeldieu.  There  were  also  there 
Mile.  Legros  and  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mme,  Montessu 
with  her  enormous  head,  robust  legs,  and  tire- 
less toes,  and  lastly  Lise  Noblet,  with  whom 
General  Claparède  fell  so  violently  in  love  that 
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his  passion  for  her  only  ceased  with  his  life. 
"  I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  her/'  he  would  remark  to  any  casual 
acquaintance.  But  all  that  will  come  to  pass 
under  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  meantime,  Lise 
Noblet  counted  as  her  very  devoted  admirer 
Lord  Fife,  who  heaped  her  with  touching  atten- 
tions, and  never  left  her;  "he  would  carry  her 
shawl,  hold  her  fan,  run  after  her  with  her 
scent-bottle  in  his  hand,  admire  the  diamond 
necklace  some  one  else  had  given  her,  or  gaze 
in  ecstasy  on  her  pirouettes."  ^  In  exchange 
for  which.  Lord  Fife  only  expected  from  his 
mistress  a  gracious  word  now  and  then — trifling 
favours,  which,  however,  did  not  fail  to  cost 
him  very  dear. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen  to 
haunt  the  Opéra,  where,  as  I  said  above,  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Marquis  de  Livry's  circle 
used  to  make  a  point  of  meeting.  Our  English- 
men were  all  there,  mixed  up  with  the  fashion- 
able Parisians,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, the  intimates  of  the  Château,  and 
the  diplomatists  from  foreign  Courts,  "  for 
every  one  knows  that  from  time  immemorial 
there  has  been  an  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween   dancing   and    diplomacy."     And    while 

^  Gronow, 
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the  figurants  in  their  pink  petticoats  are  running 
about  and  pirouetting,  while  in  the  corners 
men  and  women  are  forming  little  groups, 
while  one  is  adjusting  her  sandal,  and  dainties 
and  billets-doux  are  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  everywhere  and  in  every  group  we  are 
sure  to  recognise  some  face  from  Bond  Street, 
some  countenance  that  is  familiar.  Here  is 
Ball  Hughes,  a  young  giant  well  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  and  especially  renowned 
for  his  huge  fortune  and  his  reckless  liberality. 
It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Ball  Hughes 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Opéra.  He  could  not  remain  insensible  to  so 
many  marks  of  affection,  and  he  ended  by 
actually  marrying  one  of  the  ladies.  A  little 
farther  off,  and,  like  him,  one  of  Wellington's 
old  officers,  stands  Captain  Gronow,  "  a  pom- 
maded,  scented,  cold,  phlegmatic  little  man," 
an  out  and  out  boulevard  dandy,  a  mysterious 
personage  whom  in  1840  a  young  man  named 
Villemessant  will  notice  at  the  Petit  Cercle, 
**  spending  his  life  sitting  at  the  window,  with 
his  famous  stick  in  his  mouth,  watching  Paris 
file  by." 

Then  there  is  Lord  Stuart  of  Rothesay,  the 
English  Ambassador,  a  grave  and  imposing 
person,  reputed  amongst  those  who  only  see 
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him  from  a  distance,  when  engaged  in  official 
ceremonies,  for  his  experience  and  sagacity, 
but  in  reahty  not  troubhng  his  head  in  the 
least  about  affairs  of  State,  and  caring  for 
nothing  but  escapades  and  mischief  ;  "  after 
the  girls  of  every  colour  and  every  sort,"  and 
\\ath  not  a  vestige  of  shame  about  him. 
Wherever  he  may  be,  his  conversation  is  nothing 
but  "  Farini,  Anatole,  and  what  is  talked  of  at 
the  Opéra."  "  He  would  come  into  my  house 
in  his  top-boots  at  all  hours,"  Chateaubriand 
tells  us,  "  covered  with  mud  and  dressed  like  a 
burglar,  after  having  raced  about  the  boule- 
vards and  visited  his  ladies,  whom  he  paid 
badly  and  who  caUed  him  '  Stuart.'  "  The 
English  could  always  count  on  a  welcome  at  the 
Opéra.  Vicomte  Sosthène  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
was  director  at  that  time,  and  did  the  honours 
of  his  house  in  an  infinitely  agreeable  manner. 
Very  shrewd,  in  spite  of  his  rattlepate  conver- 
sation, in  high  favour  at  Court  \vith  Mme.  du 
Cayla,  "  her  lover  even  as  most  people  say," 
he  had  been  clever  enough  to  profit  by  her 
powerful  influence  in  order  to  obtain  the  post 
of  "Director  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Arts." 
The  Liberal  papers  criticised  his  appointment 
severely;  people  scoffed  at  the  Vicomte,  and 
the  kind  public  laughed  a  little  at  the  speech 
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in  which  he  recommended  the  figurants  to 
adopt  "  wide  trousers  and  better  morals." 
But  whether  or  no,  Sosthène  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld knew  how  to  appreciate  men  of  talent 
at  their  just  value.  It  was  he  who,  later  on, 
kept  Rossini  in  France,  offered  a  new  engage- 
ment to  Nourrit  junior,  attracted  Levasseur 
and  Mme.  Damoreau,  and,  in  short,  inaugurated 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  French 
Opera. 

In  the  greenroom,  a  few  men  of  the  Tuileries 
circle  grouped  themselves  round  him — old- 
fashioned  beaux  with  chins  lost  in  the  volu- 
minous folds  of  their  cravats,  in  blue  coats  after 
the  French  fashion,  and  buckled  knee-breeches  : 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  a  former  Captain  of  the 
Guards  under  Louis  XVI.,  an  amiable  and 
gentle  old  man,  full  of  recollections  and  anec- 
dotes, who  neglected  pohtics  in  favour  of  the 
Académie,  but  preferred  even  to  the  dancers 
his  beloved  tulips  and  roses  ;  Due  Edouard  de 
Fitzjames,  grandson  of  the  Maréchal  de  Ber- 
wick, one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  in  the 
Upper  House,  a  handsome  man  with  a  clever 
and  mobile  face,  and  of  somewhat  daring 
speech,  who,  after  having  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Louis  XVIII.,  knew  how  to  retain  the 
good  graces  of  Charles  X.,  "  although  he  was 
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anything  but  a  religious  or  moral  man  "  ; 
"  Puységur,  that  essence  of  France,  gay  and 
very  gracious  and  very  young."  ^  He  was  a 
little  less  young  than  he  would  have  had  one 
believe  ;  he  dyed  his  hair  and  eyebrows  black, 
dressed  in  dandified  fashion,  sighed  over  the 
departure  of  the  good  old  days  and  convenient 
abuses,  and  inveighed  against  the  decadence 
of  the  age.  "  And,"  he  never  failed  to  add, 
"  the  poor  women  !  how  wearisome  they  are  ! 
Gallantry  exists  no  longer  !  Husbands  are  so 
secure  that  one  must  go  to  England  to  find  a 
seducer."  Nevertheless  Puységur  fell  in  love 
with  Mile.  Gosslin,  and  Mile.  Gosslin  caused 
him  very  great  pain,  and  left  him  in  the  lurch 
for  a  tenor. 

Finally  we  see  an  extraordinary  little  man, 
always  dressed  in  the  bygone  fashion,  with  a 
three-cornered  hat  and  sword,  passing  from 
one  group  to  another,  chucking  the  women 
under  the  chin,  and  whispering  compliments 
in  their  ears.  This  was  the  Commandeur  de 
Ferettes,  an  apparition  from  the  past  century, 
and  the  oldest  of  the  habitués  of  the  Opéra. 
The  Commandeur  de  Ferettes  was  seventy- 
three  ;  short  in  stature  and  very  thin,  it  was 
a  marvel  to  see  the  slender  legs  that  carried 

^  Lady  Granville. 
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his  fragile  person.  He  was  the  bravest  man 
of  his  day,  to  dare  to  walk  on  such  supports. 
M.  de  Ferettes  wore  powder,  curls,  and  a  wig 
tied  behind.  The  Bailli  de  Ferettes  was  very 
stupid  and  his  appearance  was  ridiculous.  He 
had  formed  part  of  the  diplomatic  corps  under 
every  government  for  thirty  years,  as  Am- 
bassador of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  had  an 
income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  com- 
pensation for  commanderies  in  Germany. 
Having  offered  his  services  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  as  an  envoy  without  a  salary,  he 
became  his  plenipotentiary,  and  consequently 
received  the  Ribbon  of  the  Duchy.  For  many 
long  years  M.  de  Ferettes  had  not  missed  one 
performance  at  the  Opéra,  and  always  stood  in 
the  same  place  in  the  balcony,  leaning  against  the 
same  pillar,  which  the  box-keeper  reserved  for 
him  religiously.  There  was  no  man  in  France 
who  knew  more  about  the  actresses  at  the 
Opéra  ;  he  attached  extreme  importance  to  the 
intrigues  that  these  young  ladies  carried  on, 
and  was  acquainted  in  detail  with  all  their 
love  affairs,  which  he  was  delighted  to  retail, 
being  only  too  glad  when  he  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  "  It  is  not  a  good  year," 
he  used  to  say  ;  "  the  English  don't  pay  as 
they  used  to  do.     Little  Aubry  has  quarrelled 
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with  the  Comte  de  Grotte.  The  little  débu- 
tante is  on  a  big  footing  in  the  world  ;  her  feet 
are  neatly  fastened  to  her  legs  ;  her  calf  is 
shapely  ;  she  dances  fairly  well,  but  she  hangs 
her  head  a  httle  too  much.  Mile.  Legros'  affair 
with  Mr.  K**  is  still  going  on  ;  he  is  very 
delighted."  ' 


"  The  English  don't  pay/'  said  the  old  Bailli. 
The  Enghsh  were  doing  better  than  pay  ;  they 
were  marrying.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see 
these  very  respectable  lords^  these  impassive 
dandies,  suddenly  fly  off  at  a  tangent  and  get 
honestly  married  to  the  various  stars  of  the 
ballet.  In  183 1  Maria  Mercandotti  made  her 
appearance  on  the  stage  ;  "a  delicious  Httle 
person,  charming  from  head  to  foot,  and  most 
promising."  Unfortunately,  after  the  twenty- 
eighth  performance  Maria  Mercandotti  suddenly 
disappeared,  and,  circumstance  worthy  of  note, 
Mr.  Ball  Hughes  disappeared  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  supposed,  and  not  \vithout  reason,  that 
they  had  both  gone  off  to  some  hospitable  shore 

*  Etienne,  Bailli  de  Ferettes  (1747-1831),  was  already  a  Bailli  of 
the  Order  of  Malta  in  1797  and  Ambassador  of  the  Order  at  Paris. 
In  1805  the  estates  of  the  Order  at  Heitersheim  having  been 
secularised  and  incorporated  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  the 
Baron  de  Ferettes  was  indemnified  by  a  pension  of  60,000  francs, 
and  appointed  Minister  of  Baden  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  I., 
later  at  that  of  Louis  XVIII.     He  resigned  his  office  in  1830. 
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to  spend  happy  days  together.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  Captain  Gronow,  who  had  won  the  hand 
of  Mile.  Didier  ;  then  that  of  Mr.  Lyne  Stephens, 
who  espoused  Mile.  Lise  Duvernay  ;  then  that 
of  many  others,  who,  actuated  by  very  praise- 
worthy and  generous  feelings,  have  perpetuated 
the  tradition  down  to  the  present  day. 

And,  in  truth,  these  Englishmen  can  do 
nothing  by  halves.  If  they  come  to  visit  Paris, 
they  settle  down  there  to  live.  If  they  enter 
a  gaming-house,  they  don't  rest  till  they  have 
lost  their  whole  fortune.  And  should  they 
happen  to  fall  in  love,  why  !  nothing  but 
marriage  will  satisfy  them.  Strange  men  they 
are,  never  content  with  half  measures,  and 
they  carry  their  passion  or  their  caprice  to 
the  extreme  limit. 


CHAPTER   III 

LADY   MORGAN   AND   LADY   BLESSINGTON 

I.  The  Season  in  Paris.  IL  Lady  Morgan  and  her  Books  on 
France.  III.  Parisian  Society  and  the  English.  IV.  Lady 
Blessington. 

I 

We  have  seen  how,  on  the  morrow  of  Waterloo, 
fashionable  society  from  every  capital  in  Europe 
had  hurried  to  Paris,  quickly  grouping  itself 
round  French  society,  by  whom,  for  that  matter, 
the  cosmopolitans  were  very  well  received.  Not 
to  mention  Princess  Swartzemberg,  who  had 
been  settled  with  us  for  some  years,  Mme.  de 
Mettemich  and  the  Countesses  Potoçka,  the 
Russian  and  the  German  colony  included  many 
beautiful  and  attractive  women  :  Mme.  de 
Gourieff,  Princess  Galitzine,  Countess  Tolstoi, 
Princess  Grassolowitch  and  Princess  Narychkine, 
Princess  Volkonski,  chosen  during  the  Hundred 
Days  as  a  model  by  Isabey,  Mme.  Korsakoff, 
who  was  destined  to  leave  Paris  only  in  1827  and 
to  be  so  much  regretted,  and  finally  the  extra- 
ordinary  Princess   Bagration,^  the   mysterious 

'  Catherine    Skavronska   (1783-1857)   married  in    1800   Prince 

Bagration,  who  was   killed   at    Borodino   in   1812.     In    1830  the 
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correspondent  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  kept  her  beauty  in  spite  of  the  years, 
and  who  fell  in  love  with  the  Englishman 
Caradoc,!  "  a  good-looking  fellow,  noted  for  his 
success  with  the  ladies."  He  was  just  half  her 
age,  but  nevertheless  induced  her  to  marry 
him,  but  was  content,  when  once  he  was  married, 
to  live  opposite  to  his  wife's  house  and  to  invite 
his  friends  to  dine  with  her, 

"  I  am  going  to  note  down  the  principal 
assemblies  in  my  diary,"  Castellane  tells  us  ; 
"  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
the  foreigners  who  are  doing  the  honours  of 
Paris."  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Princess 
Bagration  gave  very  well-attended  routs — to 
quote  the  word  then  used — and  Mme.  Korsakoff 
and  Mme.  de  Potoçka  magnificent  balls  which 
even  the  most  exclusive  of  the  French  were 
very  ready  to  attend. 

But  though  the  German  and  the  Russian 
princesses  occupied  a  very  brilliant  position  in 

princess  married  Sir  John  Hobart  Caradoc,  Baron  Howden.  In 
1825  Castellane  wrote  of  her  :  "  Princess  Bagration  is  in  Paris,  on 
a  mission  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  whom  she  writes  every 
day  ;  she  never  misses  a  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  she  remains  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  the 
ambassadors'  gallery.  She  is  at  least  fifty  years  old,  very  well 
preserved,  very  clever,  and  still  beautiful." 

^  Sir  John  Hobart  Caradoc  (i 799-1873),  later  Baron  Howden, 
colonel  in  the  army,  then  British  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
at  Madrid. 
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society,  the  Englishwomen  surpassed  them  in 
numbers  and  in  influence.  "  In  1815  and  the 
following  years  there  were  gathered  together  in 
Paris  all  the  flower  of  English  society — men  of 
fashion  and  distinction,  beautiful  matrons,  and 
their  still  lovelier  daughters."  ^  In  addition  to 
those  who,  following  Lady  Aldborough's  ex- 
ample, settled  down  permanently  amongst  us, 
occupying  some  of  the  finest  hôtels  in  the  Rue 
Ville  l'Évêque  or  the  Chaussée  d'Antin,  the 
notabilities  of  the  peerage  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  our  capital  every  spring.  In  Bulwer 
Lytton's  Pelham,  one  of  the  most  successful 
novels  of  the  day,  we  shall  see  that  the  hero 
never  misses  his  turn  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or 
his  airing  on  the  boulevards  and  his  call  on  the 
ladies  who  are  receiving.  If  we  read  Lady 
Granville's  letters.  Miss  Berry's  diary,  or  the 
poet  Moore's,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishwomen  Paris  was  already  the  fashion- 
able meeting-place  par  excellence,  the  centre 
where  the  season  ran  its  most  brilliant  course. 

They  were  all  there  :  Lady  Drummond  and 
Lady  Pamell,  Lady  Shaftesbury,  Lady  Rad- 
cliffe,  Lady  Conyngham — the  same  whom 
George  IV.  honoured  with  his  last  favours — 
Lady  Bessborough,  who  in  her  youth  had  been 
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received  at  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
was  never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  dehghts 
of  Versailles  ;  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
likewise  Duchesse  de  Châtellerault,  who  was 
appointed  by  Charles  X.,  as  a  French  duchess, 
to  receive  the  English  ambassadress  at  the 
King's  table  ;  Lady  Holland,  who  travelled 
preceded  by  her  footmen,  with  waggons  convey- 
ing her  bed,  arm-chairs,  tapestries  and  library  ; 
Lady  Mansfield,  who  received  at  her  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Bourbon  ;  Lady  Temple,  who  re- 
sided at  the  Hôtel  des  Princes  ;  Lady  de  Ross, 
who  lived  at  Passy,  and  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay 
and  Lady  Granville,  the  two  ambassadresses 
who,  under  the  Restoration,  kept  succeeding 
one  another,  and  assumed  such  flattering  im- 
portance in  the  society  chronicles.  The  first 
thing  that  these  ladies  did  on  their  arrival  was 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  Parisian  manners 
and  style,  and  the  fashions  that  they  had  for- 
gotten for  so  long,  to  hie  them  to  Victorine's 
or  Leroy's  for  their  gowns,  to  Mile.  Maréchal 
or  Perrot  Fils  for  marabout  feathers  and  flowers, 
to  Meyer  the  Jew  for  gloves,  and  to  Michiels, 
the  famous  bootmaker  whose  sign  swung  in 
front  of  the  Chinese  Baths. 

To  tell  the  truth,  our  tradesmen  had  their 
work  cut  out  to  restore  the  ladies  of  the  peerage 
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to  fitting  elegance.  Prolonged  isolation  in  their 
island  had  scarcely  contributed  to  form  their 
taste,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of 
contemporaries,  some  of  them  arrived  on  the 
Continent  tricked  out  in  amazing  attire.  "  The 
Englishwomen  distinguish  themselves  here  by 
the  most  ridiculous  costumes,"  wrote  the 
Baronne  du  Montet  during  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  "  Lady  Castlereagh,  at  Prince  Metter- 
nich's  ball,  wore  the  star  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
Order  of  the  Garter  on  her  head.  Such  a 
fantastic  idea  could  not  fail  to  surprise,  but 
the  extreme  indecency  of  their  dress  is  also 
astonishing  ;  their  dresses,  or  rather  their 
sheaths,  are  so  narrow  that  their  figures  are 
not  concealed  in  the  least,  and  their  dresses  are 
cut  low  to  the  stomach."  The  same  astonish- 
ment was  felt  all  over  Europe.  "  Countess 
Wrbna,  who  had  just  come  from  Rome  and 
is  a  very  entertaining  talker,  told  us  about 
the  extraordinary  finery  of  the  Englishwomen 
in  Italy  ;  they  decked  themselves  with  phea- 
sants' feathers  and  embroideries  of  flies'  wings  ; 
they  habitually  wore  spencers  and  dresses  of 
scarlet,  like  the  cardinals." 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  these  ladies 
roused  wonder  in  Paris  and  that  they  found  it 
imperative  to  call  in  the  milliners  and  dress- 
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makers  to  their  assistance.  Herbault's  was 
thronged,  Leroy  could  not  execute  his  orders, 
and  his  books  show  that  from  1814  to  1820 
the  EngHshwomen  were  his  principal  customers. 
We  can  even  see  that  a  goodly  number  of  them 
ordered  more  readily  than  they  paid,  that  Lady 
Tortom  (?)  recrossed  the  Channel  carrying 
with  her  four  louis'  worth  of  feathers  belonging 
to  her  draper,  and  that  Lady  Karriston  (?) 
persistently  refused  to  settle  an  account.  For- 
tunately there  were  others  in  a  position  to 
compensate  for  the  losses — Lady  Sidney  Smith, 
wife  of  the  Commodore  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
under  the  Empire  ;  the  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
who  for  receptions  at  Court  arrayed  herself  in 
the  cloak  of  silver  embroidery,  the  blonde  man- 
tilla and  the  regulation  lappets  without  which 
not  even  a  princess  could  have  entered  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  Lady  Jersey,  an  indefatigable 
society  woman,  who  spread  tumult  wherever 
she  went,  left  her  dressmaker  for  the  Tuileries, 
the  Tuileries  for  the  Opéra,  and  the  Opéra  for 
the  Embassy,  dragging  behind  her  an  unfortu- 
nate husband  who  "  swallows  a  dose  of  ennui 
that  is  quite  painful  to  think  of."  ^ 

Lady  Granville  writes  of  her  further  :   "  Lady 

1  Lady  Jersey  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and,  through  her  mother,  granddaughter  of  the  banker  Robert 
Child.     Lord  Jersey,  her  husband,  held  various  offices  at  Court. 
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Jersey  is  at  Lyons  and  is  due  in  Paris  on  Mon- 
day, to  remain  a  month.  She  stays  at  all  the 
towns,  dines  with  the  Préfets,  and  enjoys  the 
tumult.     I  think  I  begin  to  hear  her." 

Every  spring  her  arrival  in  Paris  was  an- 
nounced in  this  wise,  and  every  journey  was  a 
pretext  for  the  most  expensive  caprices  :  dia- 
dems, cashmeres,  fans,  plumes  ;  she  ordered, 
bought,  and  paid  without  counting  the  money, 
and  it  was  in  a  gown  from  Leroy  that  she  sat 
for  the  two  portraits  that  Gérard  has  left  of  her. 

But,  since  we  must  make  a  selection  among 
these  fair  foreigners,  we  will  choose  to  dwell 
upon  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady  Blessington, 
they  having  both  told  us  in  writing  what 
they  thought  of  France  and  the  French. 


II 

Lady  Morgan  came  to  Paris  in  1815,  as  soon 
as  peace  was  concluded.  She  made  a  pro- 
longed sta}^,  and  came  again  in  1818,  1829,  ^^<^ 
1830.  But  on  her  first  visit  she  was  preceded 
by  a  certain  literary  renown,  and  the  celebrity 
as  a  writer  that  she  had  achieved  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  accompanied  her  to  France. 
Her  career  as  a  woman  of  letters  merits  that 
we  should  say  a  few  words  about  her. 
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She  was  born  in  1799,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Owenson,  an  actor  and  the 
manager  of  a  theatre  at  Dublin.  The  poor 
man's  business  affairs  were  not  very  successful, 
and  everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  Miss 
Owenson  had  a  precarious  and  chequered  child- 
hood. In  March  1801  she  took  to  a  publisher 
in  the  town  a  collection  of  old  Irish  songs  and 
ballads  translated  into  English  verse,  a  clever 
inspiration  that  Thomas  Moore  later  turned  to 
good  account.  Miss  Owenson's  book  would 
nevertheless  have  run  a  great  risk  of  finding 
no  readers,  had  it  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Lady  Moira.  The  latter  lady  invited  the 
authoress  to  her  house,  and  there  she  sang  her 
songs  to  a  harp  accompaniment.  Lady  Moira 
was  enthusiastic  and  shed  tears  ;  her  guests 
followed  her  example,  and  Miss  Owenson  was 
extolled  to  the  skies  !  Every  one  wanted  to 
show  her  off  and  to  hear  her,  and  she  became 
in  a  day  the  heroine  of  all  the  fashionable 
drawing-rooms.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
our  débutante  next  tried  her  hand  at  prose, 
and  published,  one  shortly  after  the  other, 
St.  Clair,  or  the  Heiress  of  Desmond,  a  novel 
in  two  volumes,  and  the  Novice  of  St.  Dominic^ 
in  four  volumes,  the  principal  merit  of  both 
works   residing    in    their   great    length.       But 
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literary  women  were  at  that  time  less  numerous 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  the  pubUc  was  no 
doubt  more  easily  satisfied.  Neither  of  Miss 
Owenson's  two  books  was  unfavourably  received. 
So,  in  1806,  she  pubHshed  a  third,  The  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  the  merit  of  which  was  less  debatable, 
and  which  has  remained  one  of  her  master- 
pieces. Although,  to  us  nowadays,  it  seems 
insufferably  tedious.  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  reached 
a  seventh  edition  and  made  the  reputation  of 
Miss  Owenson  secure.  For  that  matter,  it  was 
not  only  on  account  of  its  literary  interest  that 
the  book  was  a  success  ;  political  interest,  too, 
had  something  to  do  with  its  vogue.  An  Irish- 
woman herself,  the  authoress  exposed  in  it  the 
misery  of  her  countrymen  and  loudly  demanded 
the  adjustment  of  their  grievances.  The  entire 
Whig  party  sided  with  her,  but  the  Tories,  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  their  head,  declared  relent- 
less war  upon  her.  Lady  Morgan  never  found 
favour  in  their  eyes.  But  no  matter,  in  spite 
of  attacks  and  criticisms  that  were  often  well 
enough  founded.  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  made  a 
sensation.  Miss  Owenson  had  found  her  voca- 
tion ;  and,  protected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  she  was  enabled  to 
give  a  free  rein  to  the  fertihty  of  her  wit  and 
pen.     Soon  i\ïQ  Patriotic  Sketches,  and  O'Donnel, 
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a  National  Tale,  appeared,  and  when  she  had 
finished  The  Missionary,  she  first  read  her  novel 
aloud  before  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  then  before  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Due  de  Berry,  and  the  ex-King 
of  Sweden. 

This  rapid  success  and  her  powerful  pro- 
tectors caused  Miss  Owenson  quickly  to  con- 
ceive a  very  flattering  opinion  of  her  own 
merits.  She  appreciated  to  the  full  the  plea- 
sure of  being  famous,  and  certain  concomitant 
social  advantages  added  considerably  in  her 
eyes  to  the  value  of  her  literary  triumphs. 
An  uncharitable  biographer  describes  her  in  her 
old  age  as  "  a  little  hunchbacked  old  woman, 
absurdly  attired,  rouged  and  wigged  ;  vivacious 
and  somewhat  silly  ;  vain,  gossiping  and  osten- 
tatious :  larding  her  talk  with  scraps  of  French, 
often  questionable  in  their  idiom,  always  dread- 
ful in  their  accent,  exhibiting  her  acquaintance 
with  titled  people  so  prodigally  as  to  raise  a 
smile."  The  portrait  is  not  a  flattering  one, 
but,  on  reading  the  writings  of  Lady  Morgan, 
it  is  not  dif&cult  to  imagine  that  there  may 
have  been  somewhat  of  all  these  characteristics 
in  Miss  Owenson.  "  Her  pretentiousness,"  says 
another,  "is  to  be  seen  even  in  her  costume, 
which  is  always  eccentric  :    an  immense  flat 
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cap  of  red  velvet,  trimmed  with  large  white 
beads  ;  a  spencer,  cut  very  low,  and  showing 
her  neck,  shoulders,  and  back  ;  a  scarf,  flung 
over  her  shoulders  with  an  intention  of  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  that  floats  about  as  she  moves 
across  the  room.  Small,  and  always  on  the 
move,  Lady  Morgan,  with  her  quaint  costumes, 
is  a  very  amusing  sight.  An  indefatigable 
talker,  she  is  interesting  and  amusing  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  in  the  long  run  tedious 
and  even  unpleasing,  on  account  of  her  false 
and  pretentious  views,  and  the  necessity  she 
feels  of  adjudicating  upon  everything,  and  com- 
paring all  things  and  all  persons  with  herself. 
But  after  all  she  is  a  good  sort  of  woman, 
easy  to  get  on  with  so  long  as  you  will  admit 
her  to  be  in  the  right  and  praise  her  views  on 
literature  and  politics."  ^  The  same  critic  says 
of  her  elsewhere  :  "  Lady  Morgan  was  very 
much  occupied  with  her  work,  and  even  more 
with  visiting  at  châteaux.  This  excellent  but 
rather  ridiculous  woman  was  never  happier 
than  when  she  could  cite  lords,  comtes,  and 
marquises  in  her  conversation,  as  her  friends. 
She  was  certainly  to  some  extent  the  fashion, 
for,  since  she  ventured  upon  all  sorts  of  com- 
ments  in   her   works,    mentioned   names   and 

^  Souvenirs,  the  Chevalier  de  Cussy. 
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repeated  conversations,  or  drew  portraits  of 
living  persons,  people  flattered  her  :  some,  in 
order  to  avoid  figuring  in  her  books;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  so  that  they  might  find  their 
portraits  or  descriptions  included.  This  popu- 
larity rather  misled  Lady  Morgan  as  to  the 
merits  and  the  value  of  her  writings,  and 
assumptions  of  superiority  reveal  themselves 
on  her  every  page." 

In  1812,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  The 
Missionary ,  Miss  Owenson  met  Thomas  Charles 
Morgan,  household  surgeon  to  Lord  Abercorn, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  the  young  novelist. 
Miss  Owenson  received  his  advances  very  con- 
temptuously, but,  shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan having  been  made  a  knight,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  change  her  mind,  and  promptly  took 
pity  on  the  object  of  her  former  disdain,  soon 
after  giving  him  her  hand.  It  is  rather  amus- 
ing to  note,  in  such  an  ultra-Liberal  as  Lady 
Morgan,  so  very  decided,  though  unconfessed, 
a  partiahty  for  titles. ^ 

Sir  Charles  had  long  discontinued  practice, 

^  See  in  Lady  Morgan,  by  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  the  following  gem  : 
"Dear  Sir  John,— Do  not  forget  the  cup  of  tea  and  me.  You 
need  not  fear  that  I  will  have  any  gaping  folk  to  stare  and  bore 
you.  I  have  asked  none  but  noblemen  of  high  rank,  with  whom 
you  cannot  fail  to  feel  at  home  and  pleasant." 
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and  devoted  his  leisure  to  political  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  In  1815,  as  soon  as  peace 
was  restored,  he  and  his  wife,  following  the 
example  of  many  of  their  compatriots,  came 
to  Paris.  But  they  did  not  come  merely  on  a 
pleasure  trip  ;  they  both  cherished  at  that 
time  ambitious  projects,  of  which  not  the  least 
was  the  intention  to  write  jointly  an  authori- 
tative book  on  France.  Lady  Morgan  was  to 
undertake  the  main  part  of  the  work  and  Sir 
Charles  confine  himself  to  completing  it  with  a 
few  chapters  on  law,  finance,  medicine,  and 
politics.  The  enterprise,  as  may  be  seen,  was 
somewhat  bold,  but  Lady  Morgan  was  not 
the  woman  to  be  abashed  at  a  trifle.  As 
soon  as  she  had  determined  upon  the  step, 
she  started  her  campaign,  watching,  noting 
manners  and  customs,  studying  the  history, 
"  idiosyncrasies,  tendencies,  and  political  posi- 
tion of  the  great  nation."  She  was  anxious 
to  see  everything,  and  without  wasting  time 
— Paris  and  the  provinces,  the  salons  and  the 
boulevards,  the  Faubourg  and  the  Chaussée 
d'Antin.  Armed  with  letters  of  introduction, 
she  was  to  be  met  with  at  the  receptions  of  the 
Due  de  Brancas  and  Mme.  d'Hausson ville,  in 
the  Rue  de  Bourbon,  at  the  Dowager  Duchesse 
de  la  TrémoïUe's,  but  more  often  at  the  houses 

M 
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of  Denon^  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Liberal  party. 

Lady  Morgan,  it  appears,  generally  met  with 
a  cordial  reception,  although  her  haste  and  her 
turbulence  sometimes  gave  rise  to  jesting  re- 
marks at  her  expense.  The  memoirs  of  some 
contemporaries,  among  whom  we  may  quote 
Mme.  Amelot,  cite  curious  instances.  "  We  were 
amused,  too,"  she  writes,  "  at  Lady  Morgan's 
travels  in  France,  which  took  place  about 
this  time,  and  were  the  subject  of  many  jokes 
amongst  us.  Lady  Morgan  had  arrived  from 
England  with  letters  of  introduction  to  my 
friends,  intending  to  write  an  account  of  her 
visit  to  the  country.  But  it  occurred  to  these 
latter  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  joke  to  give 
her  information  more  extraordinary  than  vera- 
cious, and  had  it  not  been  for  more  serious- 
minded  friends  who  put  her  right,  her  book 
would  have  been  inexpressibly  comic.  Some  of 
my  friends'  jokes,  however,  escaped  correction  ; 
for  instance,  a  certain  roystering  deputy  of 
Voltairian  views,  named  M.  L' Abbey  de  Pom- 
pières,  was  mentioned  in  her  book  as  a  worthy 
and  respectable  ecclesiastic."  ^ 

^  To  quote  the  Chevalier  de  Cussy  once  more  :  "  The  excellent 
woman,  one  may  as  well  say  it  straight  out,  is  a  bit  of  a  pedant  : 
she  thinks  she  knows  what  she  is  talking  about,  and  introduces 
into  her  works  a  number  of  words  and  expressions  intended  to 
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But  Lady  Morgan  sailed  on  serenely,  quite 
undaunted.  With  alarming  rapidity  she  accu- 
mulated her  materials,  drew  up  the  plan  of  her 
book  and  set  to  work,  taking  care  not  to  let 
slip  any  opportunity  of  advertising  her  pres- 
ence and  the  early  appearance  of  her  new 
work.  "  Lady  Morgan,"  said  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  "  has  been  received,  run  after,  and  almost 
idolised  in  all  our  fashionable  circles.  She  has 
studied  us  from  head  to  foot,  from  the  Court 
to  the  villages,  from  the  boudoir  to  the  kitchen. 
She  has  seen,  noted,  analysed  and  described 
everything,  men  and  things,  conversations  and 
characters."  And  Le  Constitutionnel  added  : 
"  Public  curiosity  is  keenly  excited  over  the 
announcement  of  Lady  Morgan's  forthcoming 
work  on  France.  Extracts  from  it  have  already 
been  circulated  privately,  and  these  essays  have 
roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  People  almost 
go  as  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  more  brilliant 
has  ever  been  written,  nor  anything  giving  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  Parisian  society  and 
manners.  The  work  is  to  come  out  simul- 
taneously in  Paris  and  in  London,  next  week  ; 

show  her  familiarity  with  French  and  all  our  colloquial  expressions. 
But  only  too  often  she  places  on  record  the  most  ridiculous  mis- 
takes, France,  the  pitiable  work  published  in  1816,  and  T/te 
Princess,  another  feeble  production  which  saw  the  light  in  1835, 
are  full  of  incorrect  French  quotations,  heavy,  devoid  of  wit,  and 
yet  very  affected." — Sotn/enirs. 


/ 
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they  say  that  the  French  critics  are  already 
mending  their  pens  !  "  Meanwhile,  Lady  Mor- 
gan was  working  at  a  speed  that  verged  on  the 
miraculous,  and  her  book,  the  book  that  was  to 
deal  at  the  same  time  with  the  customs,  ethics, 
literature,  and  political  government  of  the  great 
nation,  appeared  as  early  as  1816. 

It  produced  a  great  sensation,  in  fact  it  was 
stupefying.  Who  could  have  believed  it  !  In 
that  year  of  reaction,  the  year  of  the  Chambre 
Introuvable,^  when  Paris  was  feting  the  marriage 
of  the  Due  de  Berry,  when  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers prided  themselves  on  patronising  the 
old  hairdresser  of  Marie  Antoinette,  when  the 
privilege  of  dictating  the  fashion  appertained 
to  the  Tuileries,  Lady  Morgan  saw  fit  to  come 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  !  For  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  book  is,  from  cover  to  cover, 
a  panegyric  of  the  Revolution.  All  her  eulogies 
are  for  the  republicans,  in  them  only  can  she 
see  merit,  while  the  royalists  are  unreservedly 
condemned.  And,  as  exordium  and  appendix 
to  each  of  her  eight  volumes,  she  adds  a  harsh 
and  acrid  criticism  of  the  legitimate  monarchy, 

^  The  name  given  in  irony  to  the  ultra-royaliste  Chamber  of 
Deputies  elected  in  August  1815,  which  blindly  sanctioned  all  the 
dictates  of  the  royal  will. 
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furious  attacks  on  the  Church,  and  a  condemna- 
tion without  appeal  of  the  good  old  days.  There 
was  a  general  uproar,  a  paean  of  triumph  in  the 
camp  of  the  Liberals,  but  among  the  ultras 
unspeakable  indignation.  And  bitterly  did  the 
Faubourg  repent  of  having  taken  to  its  bosom 
such  an  outsider,  an  adventuress  and  a  scribbler, 
the  wife  of  a  mere  incidental  knight  !  For  that 
matter,  the  displeasure  of  the  legitimists  was 
by  no  means  unreasonable.  Not  satisfied  with 
making  a  fierce  attack  on  their  most  cherished 
principles.  Lady  Morgan  expressed  very  ill- 
natured  sentiments  about  the  royal  family. 
Worse  than  all,  she  had  collected  in  her  book 
and  presented  in  an  unfavourable  Hght  all 
sorts  of  anecdotes,  reflections,  and  remarks  that 
she  had  carefully  collected  in  the  course  of 
her  peregrinations  and  by  or  about  the  very 
people  who  had  been  unsuspicious  enough  to 
receive  her  at  their  houses.  Lady  Morgan 
deliberately  offended  her  former  hosts,  and 
apparently  for  no  reason. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  volume  is 
of  very  real  interest  to  us  to-day.  In  all  that 
concerns  Parisian  manners,  social  or  family  life, 
domestic  habits  and  the  usages  of  society,  it  is 
still  very  interesting  and  vivid,  and  affords  an 
accurate  general  impression  of  the  customs  of 
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the  day.  Her  account  of  an  evening  party  at 
Madame  de  la  TrémoïUe's  gives  us  a  good  idea 
of  what  a  gathering  in  society  might  have  been 
at  that  time,  while  her  visit  to  La  Fayette's 
country  house  is  marvellously  illuminating,  as 
regards  the  patriarchal  life  of  provincial  land- 
owners at  home.  Her  descriptions  of  private 
houses,  such  as  the  Hôtel  de  Beaumarchais, 
the  Hôtel  de  la  Reynière,  Baron  Denon's,  and 
Mme.  Crawford's  are  a  very  valuable  testimony, 
and  she  gives  pleasing  glimpses  of  bygone  Paris. 
"  Dear  old  Paris  !  "  she  will  exclaim  on  seeing 
it  again  two  years  later,  "  may  you  live  for 
ever  as  you  are  !  How  charming,  as  one  runs 
along  the  streets  (for  I  always  run)  to  read 
*  Maison  de  Voltaire,'  '  Ici  demeurait  MoHère,' 
'Hôtel  Carnavalet,'  the  whole  of  the  Place 
Royale  conspicuous  for  the  house  of  Ninon  de 
l'Enclos,  and  other  historically  named  hôtels 
which  abound  in  the  Marais."  Her  enthusiasm 
was  quite  sincere.  Lady  Morgan  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  charm  of  the  Paris  of  the 
Restoration,  the  Paris  of  M.  et  Mme.  Denis 
and  of  honest  Dumollet,  the  city  of  good  nature 
and  unexpected  happenings,  as  we  may  still  see 
it  in  engravings  of  the  time,  simple,  peaceful, 
genial,  ^^ith  its  picturesque  side-streets,  its 
green   plots   and   its   jesting,   jovial   populace. 
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She  loved  the  Httle  vendors  of  Nanterre  cakes, 
the  singers,  the  tight-rope  dancers  that  have 
their  pitch  at  every  cross-road,  the  open-air 
kitchens,  the  rustic  balls,  and  the  country  inns 
crowded  with  customers  on  a  Sunday. 

What  a  pity  that  Lady  Morgan  did  not  con- 
fine herself  simply  to  recording  day  by  day  her 
travelling  impressions,  as  she  would  do  a  couple 
of  years  later  in  her  too  brief  Autobiography  / 
Unfortunately,  Lady  Morgan  took  her  mission 
as  a  woman  of  letters  too  seriously  to  allow 
any  trifling  with  her  self-imposed  duty  ;  and 
what  a  woman  of  letters  she  was  !  A  woman 
who  aimed  at  reforming  the  world  and  the 
people  in  it  !  But  the  point  was  that  Lady 
Morgan,  however  hard  she  might  try,  was 
quite  clearly  not  equal  to  her  task,  neither 
knowledge  nor  judgment  being  her  strong  point, 
and  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions,  she  impresses 
us,  after  all,  as  a  pedant  and  a  blue-stocking. 
Social  and  political  questions  turned  her  head, 
and  not  satisfied  with  trying  to  describe  France 
as  it  was  then,  she  tried  to  trace  its  history  at 
the  same  time.  But  alas  !  she  had  only  the 
most  ultra-republican  and  extraordinary  notions 
of  the  subject.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  old 
régime,  the  fountain  of  all  vice,  of  all  blackness 
and  of  all  crime  ;    on  the  other  we  have  the 
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new  era  commencing  in  1789,  the  advent  of 
reason,  justice,  and  universal  happiness  ;  the 
poor  woman  larding  the  whole  with  the  current 
fables,  the  customary  superstitions  and  all  the 
allusions  and  delusions  dear  to  generous  hearts, 
from  the  Bastille  and  its  captives  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Contrat  Social. 

And  really  there  is  something  touching  about 
the  good  lady's  tilting  at  the  Church  ;  as  though 
she  herself,  posing  as  a  freethinker,  had  not  a 
religion  of  her  own,  and  as  though  this  religion 
had  not  its  dogmas  and  mysteries,  were  it  only 
that  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  we  know, 
in  the  eyes  of  its  supporters,  looms  as  a  sort  of 
mystic  event  and  celestial  revelation,  infallibly 
destined  to  change  root  and  branch  the  old 
order  of  human  things.  In  spite  of  her  fault- 
finding affectations,  she.  Lady  Morgan,  has  a 
faith,  her  own  faith  ;  she  neither  doubts  nor 
hesitates,  and  artlessly  condemns,  with  a  stroke 
of  her  pen,  all  the  religious  or  social  autho- 
rities of  the  past. 

But  it  is  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  in  particular,  that  provoke  her  to 
wrath,  and  she  sees  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  this  reign,  during 
which,  under  the  domination  of  Catholicism,  a 
great  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  a  great  litera- 
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ture  and  a  great  civilisation  developed  and 
flourished,  she  only  remembers  the  meannesses 
and  the  crudity.  Arts,  letters,  or  anything  con- 
nected with  the  great  reign  is  prejudiced  be- 
forehand. "  Racine's  tragedies  do  not  offer  a 
poetical  image,  a  philosophical  observation,  an 
original  character,  or  a  fable  of  his  own  inven- 
tion," and  if  sculpture  under  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  com- 
plete abasement,  it  is  because  sculpture  "is  an 
art  that  has  rarely  flourished  amongst  slaves." 
We  should  never  finish,  if  we  tried  to  enumerate 
the  surprising  conclusions  that  the  worthy 
creature  comes  to,  all  of  them  expressed  with 
the  same  unvarying  candour.  She  goes  to  the 
Académie,  but  the  Académie,  dating  from 
Louis  XIII.,  is  only  the  refuge  of  mediocrity, 
whereas  the  Institut,  founded  under  the  Re- 
public, is  on  the  contrary  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. She  visits  the  Gobelins  ;  but  for 
analogous  reasons,  the  Gobelins  factory  appears 
to  her  a  useless  establishment,  the  productions 
of  which  are  too  dear  to  become  the  property 
of  any  but  crowned  heads.  All  her  arguments 
are  of  the  same  force. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  with  what  en- 
thusiasm the  Liberal  party  welcomed  Lady 
Morgan's  France^  also,  that  the  royahst  press  did 
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its  best  to  discredit  the  work.  The  year  follow- 
ing its  publication,  a  thin  pamphlet  appeared, 
entitled  "  Observations  sur  l'ouvrage  entitulé 
*  La  France/  par  Lady  Morgan."  The  author 
retained  his  anonymity,  and  his  talents,  for 
that  matter,  did  not  soar  above  an  honest 
mediocrity  ;  but,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  he 
passed  a  fairly  just  criticism  upon  the  theories 
of  the  English  novelist.  The  task  did  not  offer 
any  insuperable  difficulties,  and  the  English 
newspapers,  with  the  Quarterly  Review  at  their 
head,  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  same  task.  For 
a  long  time  Lady  Morgan  had  been  one  of  their 
favourite  targets,  and  the  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  let  slip.  Most  of  them  acquitted  them- 
selves of  their  task  with  remarkable  zeal,  endea- 
vouring by  every  means  in  their  power  to  ruin 
her  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  accusing  her 
of  the  vilest  designs,  and  even  stooping  to  mis- 
quote passages  in  her  book.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  such  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  ;  correct  quotations  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  equally  well.  Finally,  in  the  year 
1819,  an  Englishman  named  W.  Playfair,  fear- 
ing that  the  book  might  pervert  his  country- 
men, published  a  book  which  he  called  France 
as  She  is  and  not  the  France  of  Lady  Morgan, 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  which  was  translated 
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almost  at  once  into  French.  "  The  studied 
way  in  which  the  happy  life  of  the  peasantry 
of  France  is  described/'  wTites  Mr.  Play  fair, 
"  and  the  improvement  of  the  situation  of  the 
lower  orders,  by  means  of  the  revolution,  show 
that  the  book  is  intended  to  excite  a  desire  of 
imitation,  and  create  discontent  in  Britain, 
where  people  formerly  considered  themselves 
more  free  and  happy  than  in  France.  This 
design  is  the  more  evident  since  democratical 
principles  run  through  the  whole  and  truth  is 
sacrificed  for  some  insidious  object  .  .  .  but, 
without  offence,  we  mean  to  counteract  to  the 
best  of  our  power  the  evil  effects  of  her  book." 
A  most  laudable  and  worthy  project,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  fears  of  Mr.  Play  fair 
merited  to  be  taken  seriously,  or  that  Lady 
Morgan's  work  was  an  infinitely  dangerous  pro- 
duction, of  a  nature  to  affect  her  countrymen's 
mental  balance. 

These  furious  attacks  had  precisely  the  result 
that  such  attacks  always  have.  They  were  a 
powerful  assistance  to  the  success  of  the  book, 
which  enjoyed  a  widespread,  if  temporary,  celeb- 
rity. In  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
it  promptly  reached  a  fourth  edition  ;  two 
followed  quickly  one  upon  another  in  France, 
and  a  third  appeared  in  1818. 
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In  that  year  the  lady  returned  to  Paris. 
Louis  XVIII.'s  government  had  prohibited  her 
stay  in  France  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  decree 
was  not  put  in  force,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Morgan  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  concerned 
themselves  much  about  it.  Lady  Morgan  left 
a  kind  of  diary  of  this  short  journey,  which 
she  called  her  Autobiography,  a  series  of  daily 
notes,  telling  how  she  spent  her  days  and  whom 
she  met,  describing  her  visits  and  recording 
various  observations.  It  forms  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  reading,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  1818  the  authoress  should  have  made 
so  brief  a  stay  amongst  us. 

Lady  Morgan  had  undeniably  alienated  from 
herself,  by  her  unguarded  speech,  a  number  of 
those  who  had  welcomed  her  three  years  before. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  Liberal  salons,  she  still 
retained  the  favour  of  the  old  Imperial  society, 
who  indeed  only  received  her  the  more  warmly, 
and  further,  her  reputation  as  a  writer  assured 
her  a  certain  welcome  among  artists  and  literary 
men.  So,  as  soon  as  she  had  arrived,  we  see  her 
sitting  in  turn  for  Sheffer  and  Berthon— Berthon, 
"  David's  most  eminent  pupil,"  who  was  to  send 
her  portrait  to  the  Louvre  when  it  was  finished. 
The  arrangement  was  made  through  Denon, 
the  ex-director  of  the  Imperial  Museum,  one 
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of  Lady  Morgan's  most  faithful  friends.  It 
was  to  Denon  that  she  paid  her  first  visit,  and 
it  was  at  his  house  that  she  again  met  Sebas- 
tiani,  Humboldt,  and  "  the  dear  Comte  de 
Ségur  " — Sebastiani,  grave,  solemn,  and  conse- 
quential ;  Ségur,  almost  blind,  with  a  shade  over 
his  eyes,  and  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
son  ;  finally  Denon  himself,  a  pleasant  talker, 
never  tired  of  descanting  on  Napoleon,  Marie- 
Louise,  and  the  little  King  of  Rome,  who  already, 
they  said,  played  the  part  of  Prince  Imperial 
to  perfection. 

Another  time,  again  at  Denon's,  Lady  Morgan 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  handsome  man 
of  engaging  and  courteous  manners  and  flatter- 
ing address,  Decazes,  "a.  living  monument  of 
court  favour."  ^ 

Then  we  meet  with  her  again  at  the  house 
of  Sophie  Gay,  "  a  beautiful  writer  and  still  a 

'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  description  of  him  with 
another  from  the  pen  of  an  out-and-out  legitimist.  "  This  young 
fop,"  said  Frenilly,  "the  son  of  a  sheriff's  officer  at  Libourne,  was 
not  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  ;  his  appearance  which  was 
that  of  a  handsome  coachman,  his  assurance  which  verged  on 
effrontery,  his  cutting  wit  and  dictatorial  manner — though  on 
occasion  he  could  be  wheedling— insinuated  him  by  degrees  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  secretary'  to  Madame  Mère.  Unknown  and  temporising 
in  1814,  in  1815  he  had  suddenly  rushed  into  a  paroxysm  of 
royalism.  He  was  presented  at  Arnonville,  found  favour,  and 
now  he  is  Minister.  Let  him  go  ;  we  shall  meet  with  him  again 
only  too  often." — Souvenirs. 
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pretty  woman,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  two 
beautiful  daughters  who  were  in  attendance  on 
her  all  the  night,  Madame  O'Donnel  and  Del- 
phine Gay,  still  in  her  teens,  but  promising  to 
surpass  her  mother's  full-blown  talent.     There 
were    many    celebrities    present,    Uterary    and 
dramatic  ;   one  particularly  struck  me— a  frag- 
ment of  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  Directory  : 
it  was  La  Princesse  de  Chimie  !   (Lady  Morgan 
means  Chimay).     A  very  fine  young  man  stood 
beside  her  :   it  was  her  son,  the  present  prince. 
Another,  a  simple  and  elegant  woman,  no  longer 
young,  and  plainly  dressed  in  white  silk,  without 
a  single  ornament,  and  only  a  '  bandeau  '  bind- 
ing her  beautiful  black  hair  ;    but  such  eyes  ! 
once  seen  they  were  never  to  be  forgotten.     I 
asked  Madame  Gay  who  she  was.     Mile.  Mars  !  " 
And    Lady    Morgan    adds  :    "  These  French 
women  have  such  a  pecuhar  grace  in  saying 
gracious  things  !     A  certain  little  twist  about 
the  mouth  ;    a  movement  of  goodwill  which  is 
pleasant,  but  has  not  the  affectation  to  faire 
la  moue.     I  made  the  remark  to  a  John  Bull, 
who   was   standing   near   me,   and   he   replied 
gruffly,  '  Grimace,  ma'am,  all  grimace  '  ;  a  sen- 
tence which  his  wife,  a  piece  of  still-life  with 
an  implacable  face,  all  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
in  every  feature,  endorsed." 
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But  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the  Auto- 
biography are  those  in  which  Lady  Morgan 
narrates  her  visit  to  La  Fayette.  During  her 
first  stay  in  France  she  had  been  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  patriot,  and 
she  had  described  at  length  in  her  book  the 
Château  de  la  Grange,  formerly  built  by 
Louis  VL,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Noailles  family  and  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
then  during  the  wars  of  La  Fronde  besieged  by 
Turenne.  The  marks  of  his  cannon-balls  were 
still  shown  in  the  walls.  She  had  described 
"  the  five  towers  tinged  with  the  golden  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  .  .  .  rising  above  prolific 
orchards  and  antiquated  woods  "  ;  she  had 
admired  ''  the  deep  moat,  the  drawbridge,  the 
ivied  tower  and  arched  portals  opening  into  the 
square  courts  .  .  .  feudal  and  picturesque,"  and 
a  noble  park  laid  out  according  to  the  taste  of 
La  Fayette  and  Robert. 

As  in  1815,  she  found  her  host  Hving  in  patri- 
archal style,  surrounded  by  his  two  daughters, 
Madame  de  Maubourg  and  Madame  de  Lasteyrie, 
his  son  George  and  his  eleven  grandchildren. 
She  also  saw  some  fresh  faces — La  Grange 
always  offering  asylum  to  numbers  of  visitors  : 
Thierry,  the  future  historian,  the  most  promising 
litterateur  of  the  day  ;    Sheffer,  a  young  but 
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already  celebrated  artist,  who  was  then  painting 
the  general's  picture  ;  young  Auguste  de  Staël, 
who  "  speaks  English  ^vith  the  accent  and 
manner  of  our  English  men  of  fashion  "  ;  Car- 
bonel,  "  the  most  delightful  composer  de  salon 
that  France  has  ever  had,"  and  who  sings  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  piano  in  an  evening, 
Béranger's  songs,  Je  ne  vous  le  dirai  pas,  or 
Il  est  passé  le  bon  vieux  temps. 

But  of  all  the  house-party  at  La  Grange, 
the  one  that  she  most  enthusiastically  admired 
was  incontrovertibly  La  Fayette  himself.  And 
how  much  there  was  to  attract  her  in  this 
republican  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution, 
this  Nestor  of  Revolutions ,  this  incorrigible  dema- 
gogue, who  conspired  in  turn  under  the  Empire, 
under  the  Bourbons,  and  then  under  Louis- 
Philippe  !  In  spite  of  age,  in  spite  of  the  abortive 
end  of  the  successive  constitutions,  he,  too,  had 
preserved  intact  his  faith  in  the  goddess  of 
Reason,  he  too  still  clung  to  the  empty  phrases 
of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples, all  of  which,  as  we  know,  went  straight 
to  Lady  Morgan's  heart. ^ 

^  "  M.  Royer-Collard  used  to  say  that  the  two  most  redoubt- 
able men  that  he  had  ever  met  were  Charles  X.  and  M.  de  la 
Fayette,  both  of  them  equally  mad,  equally  obstinate,  and  equally 
honest  "  {CJironides  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino).  These  remarks 
would  have  very  much  surprised  Lady  Morgan. 
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*'  These  are  dangerous  fragments  of  olden 
times/'  she  said,  looking  at  the  towers  of  his 
château  ;  "  they  almost  make  one  in  love  with 
feudahty.  Quel  beau  héritage  pour  vos  en- 
fants !"  "  Ma  chère  amie/*  he  replied,  "  il  n'y 
a  qu'un  bel  héritage,  c'est  une  bonne  éducation, 
morale,  intellectuelle  et  physique  !"  A  noble 
reflection,  worthy  of  M.  de  la  Palisse,  but  the 
English  novelist  was  transported  with  delight 
at  it.  Decidedly,  in  her  eyes.  La  Fayette  was 
the  hero  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  "  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all,"  whose  every  word  called 
forth  fresh  outbursts  of  admiration.  She  accom- 
panied him  on  his  walks  through  his  **  vast 
domains,"  and  writes  touchingly  of  the  gracious 
tone  that  he  adopted  in  speaking  to  the  villagers, 
addressing  them  as  "  my  friend,  my  good  friend, 
my  dear  fellow,  my  good  mother."  On  other 
occasions,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the 
General,  "in  those  slow  modulated  tones  that 
gave  to  everything  he  said  such  emphasis," 
condescended  to  converse  about  the  past,  passing 
verdicts  upon  men  and  things,  and  admitting, 
not  without  an  admirable  simplicity,  "  that 
Buonaparte  had  always  attracted  him  "  ;  or 
else  he  would  unconsciously  evoke  recollections 
of  a  still  more  distant  past,  when  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, he  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  went  together 
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to  the  Opéra  ball,  the  Queen  of  France  eager  to 
puzzle  a  certain  masked  dancer  who,  her  com- 
panions said,  was  no  other  than  Du  Barry. 
''But/'  added  La  Fayette,  "the  poor  Queen 
was  so  indiscreet,  and,  I  can  conscientiously 
add,  so  innocent." 

Lady  Morgan  is  delighted  with  her  visit  : 
*'  charming  days,  more  charming  evenings  flow 
on  in  a  perpetual  stream  of  enjoyment  here." 
The  life  at  La  Grange  was  merry  and  simple, 
and  the  Autobiography  gives  us  an  interesting 
sketch  of  what  the  existence  of  the  country 
aristocracy  may  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  of  the  relations  existing  between  them  and 
their  peasantry.  Sunday  was  an  especially  gay 
day,  and  it  was  usual  to  have  an  impromptu 
ball  at  the  castle.  "  The  great  hall  filled  rapidly 
at  eight  o'clock  with  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  servants  of  the  castle,  and  all  the 
company  ;  two  or  three  gendarmes  looked  in 
en  passant.  The  ball  opened  with  the  steady 
solemn  dance  of  la  ronde,  to  the  music  of  the 
violin  of  the  concierge,  with  the  addition  of  a 
nondescript  instrument,  something  like  an  Eng- 
lish dulcimer,  furnished  by  a  poor  'Savoyard' 
passing  by,  who  had  a  franc  for  his  pay.  All 
the  company  danced  to  the  first  contredanse, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  General,  who  stood 
looking  on,  and  leaning  on  his  stick,  the  happiest 
of  the  happy." 

But  Lady  Morgan  had  to  return  to  Paris. 
She  installed  herself  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  at 
the  Hôtel  du  Tibre,  and  in  order  to  offer  some 
return  for  the  many  invitations  that  were 
showered  upon  her,  she  herself  began  to  receive 
every  Wednesday,  after  dinner.  Such  was  the 
hour  for  visiting  in  the  time  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers, and  their  guests  were  generally  satis- 
fied very  cheaply.  Here,  "being  at  home  is  by 
no  means  an  expensive  concern.  In  some  houses 
they  give  nothing  at  all  ;  I  give  simply  tea." 
Conversation  was  thus  the  sole  entertainment 
at  receptions  of  this  kind,  and  yet  hostesses 
managed  to  attract  large  numbers  of  guests  to 
their  houses.  It  is  true  that  the  great  Talma 
sometimes  honoured  the  Hôtel  du  Tibre  with 
his  presence,  and  it  was  a  memorable  evening 
when  he,  in  concert  with  Mile.  Duchenois, 
recited  some  of  the  finest  scenes  from  Sylla,  a 
tragedy  by  M.  de  Jouy. 

On  every  page  of  the  Autobiography  we  meet 
with  repetitions  of  the  same  theme:  "My 
rooms  were  crowded,"  "  I  had  a  brilliant  as- 
semblage,"  "  I  had  a  reception  last  night  in 
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my  new  apartment^  brilliantly  lighted  by  the 
by,  and  well  attended  "  ;  or  again  :  "  The  con- 
course of  people  of  all  nations  that  assemble 
here,  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  is  overwhelming. 
Everybody  begs  leave  to  bring  somebody  ;  and 
such  a  babel  !  such  a  variety  of  languages  and 
faces,  and  orders,  and  dresses  !  " 

And  carefully,  without  omitting  a  single  name, 
and  especially  not  a  single  title,  Lady  Morgan 
draws  up  a  complete  list  of  her  invited  guests, 
amongst  whom  she  mentions  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  and  Lady  Leitrim,  Count 
Confalonieri,  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  first  to  pay  her 
his  respects  and  who  had  boldly  defended  her 
in  1816  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  "  We  are  here 
every  day  getting  more  into  the  world,"  she 
writes  modestly,  "  or  rather,  the  world  is  more 
getting  at  us.  .  .  .  Last  Wednesday,  .  .  .  the 
crowd,  however,  was  so  much  too  great  for  my 
small  apartment  that  the  women  only  sat,  the 
men  stood  outside  the  door,  in  the  anteroom, 
on  chairs  or  tables.  Every  one  agreed  they 
never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  beauty  in  a 
French  salon.  My  beauties  were  the  Princess  de 
Beauveau  and  her  two  most  lovely  daughters  ; 
the  Princess  Jablonowski  (a  Pole,  whose  son, 
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Prince  Antoine,  went  lately  to  Switzerland,  to 
claim  the  domains  of  his  friend,  poor  Kosciusko)  ; 
the  beautiful  Countess  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ; 
Countess  Hardenberg  (who,  with  her  husband, 
son  to  the  Prussian  minister,  Prince  Hardenberg, 
never  misses  my  evenings)  ;  a  Countess  Lucia 
Cicorana — a  perfect  Catalani — reckoned  the 
finest  woman  (her  husband  a  real  delight  and 
great  friend  of  ours,  both  Venetians  of  high 
rank)  ;  a  Mrs.  Colonel  Wyly,  a  friend  of  Lady 
Aylmer's,  a  London  belle  of  the  first  water."  ^ 

Then  there  follow  a  number  of  flattermg  notes 
addressed  to  Lady  Morgan,  letters  bearing  illus- 
trious signatures,  the  authors  of  which  express 
the  keenest  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  English  novelist  :  now  an  invitation  from 
Baron  Gérard,  now  a  gracious  line  from  the 

^  Really,  if  we  are  to  believe  contemporaries,  Lady  Morgan's 
fatuity  was  beyond  all  bounds.  "Another  time,"  relates  the 
Chevalier  de  Cussy,  "  Lady  Morgan  gave  vent  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary opinion  on  Shakespeare:  'Shakespeare  is  certainly  a 
good  writer,  but  I  can  hardly  understand  the  infatuation  and  the 
enthusiasm  that  people  have  for  him.  He  is  an  Englishman  who 
has  only  written  about  England  ;  I,  too,  am  English,  but  I  have 
approached  all  subjects  with  equal  success.'  I  thought  that  Lady 
Morgan,  clever  though  she  is,  scarcely  erred  on  the  side  of 
modesty,  and  had  very  little  appreciation  of  English  and  French 
literature. 

"  In  noting  down  my  recollections  of  Lady  Morgan,  I  am  afraid 
of  being  ill-natured  or  rabid;  and  if  I  am  ever  read,  that  is  what 
people  will  think  of  me  later,  and  yet  I  declare  that  I  am  writing 
this  in  all  sincerity  and  without  the  least  animosity." — Souvenirs. 
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Prince  de  Craon,  soon  followed  by  a  card  of 
admission  for  the  opening  of  the  Chambre  ;  now 
again  even  an  autograph  of  Rouget  de  L'Isle, 
the  author  of  the  Marseillaise,  presenting  Lady 
Morgan  with  his  poem  Le  Matin,  and  asking  as 
a  supreme  favour  to  be  allowed  to  translate  her 
next  work  into  French.  Another  day,  Lady 
Morgan  sees  the  Marquise  de  Villette  enter  her 
drawing-room,  ''  la  belle  et  bonne  "  of  Voltaire, 
who  rushes  up  to  her  to  propose  that  she  should 
join  the  freemasons.  "  Don't  be  frightened;  I 
want  to  instal  you  in  the  Loge  Ecossaise,  Belle 
et  bonne,  established  last  year,  a  branch  of  the 
vieille  souche  and  in  which  '  les  femmes  sont 
pour  quelquechose.'  I  am  Grande  maîtresse  for 
the  present,  and  your  friend  the  Countess  Guiton 
de  la  Rochefaucauld  is  secrétaire.  The  loge 
works  in  my  own  hôtel,  on  Thursday  next  ; 
you  will  meet  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemberg, 
Talma  and  the  Archimandrite  of  Jerusalem,  and 
your  beautiful  countr^^voman,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Hutcheson,  will  be  admitted  along  with 
you.  The  grand  ceremony  \vill  take  place  in 
the  Salle  Voltaire,  in  which,  you  know,  I  have 
his  statue  by  Pigalle." 

Needless  to  say.  Lady  Morgan  did  not  refuse. 
She   has  left   us,    moreover,    a    most   amusing 
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description  of  this  masquerade^  which  upsets 
somewhat  the  ideas  that  perhaps  we  hold  at 
the  present  day  concerning  freemasonry.  But 
doubtless  things  have  changed  considerably 
since  1818. 

No  less  entertaining  is  her  account  of  the 
visit  that  she  received  from  d'Arlincourt,  a 
Legitimist  poet  and  novelist.  Swinging  himself 
about  gracefully^  and  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
he  came  one  fine  morning,  like  the  rest,  to  the 
heroine  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
"  His  shirt  collar  was  '  à  la  Byron,'  thrown 
back  to  show  his  throat,  his  hair  ruffled,  and  he 
looked  semi-tragic,  semi-comic,  like  a  mask  with 
two  sides."  Having  bowed  to  the  ground  he 
commenced  to  speak  :  ''I  present  myself, 
milady,  without  an  introduction  ;  you  know 
my  works,  doubtless  ;  here  I  am  called  the 
French  Virgil  ;  exaggeration  !  I  admire  your 
sentiments  although  I  do  not  share  your 
opinions,  and  I  come  as  a  brother  author  to 
offer  you  my  homage." 

"  Taken  thus  by  storm,  I  tried  to  conceal 
my  mirth  behind  my  handkerchief.  It  was 
quite  unnecessary.  The  Vicomte  saw  nothing 
but  the  reflection  in  an  opposite  mirror,  before 
which  he  had   seated  himself,   and   he  heard 
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nothing  but  his  own  voice  as  he  poured  forth 
*en  grands  phrases  de  Chateaubriand/  an 
incoherent  rhapsody  on  the  state  of  French 
literature — past^  present^  and  to  come — from 
Jodelle  and  Rotrou  to  Picard  and  Scribe,  all 
of  whom  he  anathematised,  declaring  that 
Chateaubriand  was  the  renaissance  of  genuine 
French  literature,  with  a  slight  hint  that  he 
himself  was  not  a  mean  satellite  of  the  illus- 
trious orb  round  which  he  moved  !  " 

Once  more  let  us  regret  that  Lady  Morgan 
did  not  stay  longer  amongst  us  in  1818,  and 
that  she  was  not  able  to  complete  her  Auto- 
biography by  a  few  more  portraits  in  the  manner 
of  the  one  that  we  have  just  quoted. 

Unfortunately  she  was  then  only  passing 
through  France.  The  success  of  her  last  book 
had  naturally  suggested  to  her  the  idea  of 
writing  similar  ones  on  other  countries  than  ours. 
Her  tastes  led  her  to  choose  Italy,  and  that  is 
how  she  came  to  find  herself  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  1819  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
very  busy  collecting  materials  for  her  next  work. 
But  she  was  back  in  Paris  ten  years  later,  and, 
as  her  book  on  Italy  had  not  met  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  previous  one,  she  undertook,  without 
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hesitation,  to  publish  another  on  France.  She 
dedicated  it  to  La  Fayette  in  words  which  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  quote  in  their  entirety  : — 

To  the 

General  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard, 

to 

GENERAL  LA   FAYETTE 

the  following  sketch  of 

the  State  of  Society  in  France, 

a  condition  in  part  the  result  of  his  own  great 

Example  and  National  Influence, 

and 

with  which  his  illustrious  name  will  be  associated 

to  the  latest  posterity, 

is  respectfully  inscribed, 

by 
his  friend  and  servant, 

THE    AUTHOR. 

An  analysis  of  the  work  would  only  be  a 
repetition  of  what  we  have  said  above.  Al- 
though the  plan  of  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
first  book,  the  qualities  and  defects  of  it  remain 
the  same,  with  this  slight  difference,  namely, 
that  the  defects  are  enormously  accentuated. 
Indeed,  the  prejudices  of  Lady  Morgan  have 
gained  strength  with  age,  and  the  most  un- 
expected, nay,  let  us  say  it,  the  siUiest  reflec- 
tions cumber  her  work  with  inconceivable  rub- 
bish.    At   the   first   alarm   she   flies   off   at   a 
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tangentj  giving  free  rein,  in  unseasonable 
tirades,  to  her  opinions.  Here  the  sight  of  a 
cross  provokes  a  furious  diatribe  against  the 
Jesuits  ;  in  another  place,  though  one  cannot 
quite  see  the  connection,  the  introduction  of 
omnibuses  causes  her  to  thunder  against  des- 
potism, and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  against 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XIV.  ;  farther  on,  certain 
furnishing  details  serve  her  as  a  pretext  for 
abusing  Richelieu.  Finally,  walking  about  in 
a  museum,  the  sight  of  some  keys,  said  to  be 
the  keys  of  the  Bastille,  makes  her  lose  her  head 
altogether.  "  The  keys  of  the  Bastille,"  she 
exclaims,  "  are  a  great  national  monument,  a 
trophy  that  the  French  people  ought  to  prize 
more  than  any  other  testimony  of  their  glory  ; 
more  even  that  the  magnificent  column  of  the 
Place  Vendôme,  the  monument  of  the  Imperial 
victories  over  the  subjugated  continent  !  "  De- 
cidedly we  had  better  restrict  ourselves  to  her 
first  book  on  France. 

Ill 

As  we  have  seen.  Lady  Morgan  chiefly  fre- 
quented the  Liberal  section  of  society.  An 
assiduous  visitor  at  Denon's  and  at  Benjamin 
Constant's,  she  was  likewise  to  be  met  with  at 
the  Flahauts'  and  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie's. 
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The  latter,  the  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Staël,  might 
justly  be  expected  to  possess  intellectual  gifts, 
but  she  united  with  these,  other  charms  still  : 
"  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world,  a  slender 
figure  and  very  pretty  hands  and  feet."  Some, 
however,  thought  her  a  little  cold  and  reserved, 
and  excessively  argumentative.  The  Duchesse 
de  Broglie  was  a  Protestant,  and  it  is  said  that 
"  the  philosophy  of  Protestantism  was  reflected 
on  the  face  that  was  admired  more  than  it  was 
beloved."  She  and  her  husband  made  a  point 
of  assembling  at  their  house  men  belonging  to 
pretty  well  every  rank  of  society  and  to  every 
party,  rather  a  rare  practice  at  the  time,i  so 
that,  dining  one  day  at  her  table,  Castellane 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  her  seated 
between  two  poets  :  Thomas  Moore,  a  celebrity 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,"  whose 
arrival   was   then   being   celebrated  in   all   the 

^  "  I  dined  at  the  Hôtel  de  Broglie  ;  the  company  was  a  mixture 
of  Royalists,  Doctrinaires,  and  Liberals.  The  Due  de  Broglie  is 
disassociating  himself  with  the  latter.  This  young  peer  of  thirty- 
four  years  of  age  is  very  clever,  if  he  has  not  a  very  well-balanced 
judgment  ;  he  is  rather  a  tease,  as  all  the  Broglies  are,  has  a 
pleasant  face  and  distinguished  appearance.  He  possesses  good 
and  noble  qualities,  is  widely  read  and  fond  of  study." — Castellane, 
Journal. 

'^  Moore  took  refuge  in  France  from  1S20  to  1822,  to  avoid  the 
arrest  that  awaited  him  in  England.  At  Mendon  he  composed 
his  poem  The  Loves  of  the  Angels.  In  his  Mevioirs  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  different  visits  to  France  under  the  Restoration, 
The  people  at  whose  houses  he  visited  most  were  the  Broglies  and 
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Paris  dra\ving-rooms,  and  Lamartine,  a  young 
writer  "  of  great  reputation."  "  He  has  a  weak 
chest/'  added  the  Maréchal,  "  and  did  not  open 
his  mouth."  But  the  society  which  the 
Duchesse  de  Broglie  gathered  round  her  daily 
was  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  the  Left, 
the  whole  intractable  sect  of  the  doctrinaires, 
who  were  daily  making  themselves  more  felt  : 
Royer-CoUard,  Foy,  Guizot,  "  a  young  M.  de 
Rémusat,"  M.  de  Barante,  "  a  witty  man  of 
the  world,"  with  "  his  ugly  face  and  his  short 
arms,"  Villemain,  "  the  puppet  of  M.  Decazes, 
for  whom  he  wrote  newspaper  articles  according 
to  the  opinions  held  at  the  moment  by  his 
Maecenas,"  Castellane's  verdict  upon  which  was, 
that  it  "  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
the  flexibility  of  his  talent." 

This  was  likewise  the  circle  in  which  Lady 
Morgan  moved.  On  her  first  visit  to  France 
she  had  been  made  welcome  by  people  whose 
opinions  were  not  always  in  agreement  with  her 
own  ;  but  when  her  work  appeared,  the  Royalist 
party  unanimously,  and  not  unnaturally,  closed 
their  doors  to  her.  Lady  Morgan  became  an 
object  of  general  execration  and  universal  anti- 
pathy to  them.     "  The  Ultras,"  she  confesses 

the  Flahauts  ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  his  recollections  refer 
to  the  evening  that  he  spent  at  the  house  of  the  Due  d'Orléans 
(Louis  Philippe),  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in  England  during 
the  Emigration. 


SIR  CH.  POTTER 
(Miniature  belonging  to  the  Count  du  Pont  de  Gault-Saussine.) 
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in  her  Autobiography,  "  here  hate  me  with  such 
virulence  that  the  other  night,  when  an  Enghsh 
lady  praised  me  overmuch,  an  Ultra  marquis, 
who  is  going  to  be  married  to  her  (it  is  said) 
started  up  and  said  :  '  Madame,  il  faut  choisir, 
ou  moi,  ou  votre  Lady  Morgan.'  " 

And  indeed,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  case  of 
choosing  one  circle  and  rejecting  another.  Not 
that  choosing  is  exactly  the  right  word,  how- 
ever. One  belonged  by  birth  to  one  class  or 
another  of  the  social  hierarchy,  and  the  fact  of 
belonging  to  it  forbade  one  to  leave  it.  One 
needed  a  very  great  name  and  a  very  exalted 
position  to  permit  oneself,  in  such  matters,  the 
indulgence  of  such  caprices  as  the  Duchesse  de 
Broglie.  And  further,  in  the  Legitimist  circles, 
such  freedom  was  regarded  with  disapproval, 
and  people  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  dis- 
pleasure in  very  plain  terms.  "  We  had  already 
been  classed  as  badly-thinking  people,"  Mme. 
de  Boigne  tells  us  (and  indeed,  in  despite  of  her 
origin,  she  did  think  very  badly)  ;  '^  but  it  was 
only  after  the  passing  of  the  ordonnance  of  the 
5th  September  (order  pronouncing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambre  Introuvable)  that  it  was 
ascertained  that  I  thought  like  a  pig.  Do  not 
laugh,  my  dear  nephews;  that  is  the  actual 
expression  that  some  very  great  ladies  made 
use  of,  and  they  bandied  it  about  freely." 
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Undoubtedly,  the  barriers  that  separated  the 
different  ranks  of  society  at  the  time  exist,  too, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  and  always  will  exist, 
in  some  form  or  another.  But  these  demarca- 
tions were  formerly  much  more  clearly  defined, 
and  especially  much  more  apparent.  Each  set, 
each  circle,  found  itself  grouped  in  a  particular 
quarter,  a  quarter  that  the  members  of  it  rarely 
left,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  thus 
forming  a  little  world  apart  with  habits,  manners, 
and  points  of  view  radically  different  from  those 
of  the  neighbouring  little  world. 

There  was  the  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Jacques,  the  domain,  as  it  is  to-day,  of  the 
studious  youth  of  the  University  ;  there  was 
the  Marais,  even  then  an  industrial  centre,  but 
still  serving  as  a  refuge  to  a  few  old  Jansenist 
families,  Parisians  of  the  old  stamp,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  customs  of  former 
days,  and  amongst  whom  their  contemporaries 
noted  "  a  strangely  obstinate  attachment  to 
powder  and  wigs  tied  behind."  Lastly,  and 
indeed  chiefly,  there  were  on  the  one  hand  the 
Chaussée  d'Antin,  and  on  the  other  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain.  These  two  latter  quarters 
undeniably  occupied  the  front  rank,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  their  respective  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  interests  and  manners  which  made 
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them  such  a  complete  contrast  to  each  other. 
They  were  the  two  quarters  that  were  constantly 
opposed  one  to  the  other,  the  two  rival  quarters. 
In  the  former  were  the  upper  bourgeoisie,  men 
of  recent  origin,  financiers  and  business  men 
who  had  made  their  fortunes,  those  who  would 
be  to  the  fore  in  the  monarchy  of  July  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  representatives  of  the  old  régime, 
the  whole  of  the  old  aristocracy  who  had  just 
reacquired  power  and  were  trying  to  keep  it. 
Balzac  has  described  to  us  in  detail  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  two  societies,  the  shades 
of  difference  in  sentiment,  language  and  dress, 
which  created,  so  to  speak,  an  impassable  gulf 
between  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  insists 
on  these  minor  details  with  such  ingenuous 
complacency  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
accuse  him  of  imagination.  But  Balzac  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  exaggerating,  and  the 
memoirs  and  recollections  of  the  day  certainly 
confirm  what  you  read  in  his  novels.  Now- 
adays, at  any  rate  at  first  sight,  we  could  not 
lay  down  such  categorical  distinctions,  and 
their  inhabitants,  like  our  various  Parisian 
quarters,  have  doubtless  lost  much  of  the 
physiognomy  peculiar  to  them.  I  cannot  detect, 
for  instance,  that  the  Marais  has  retained  any- 
thing of  its  Jansenist  character  ;    the  Chaussée 
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d'Antin  is  only  a  street  like  another,  and  though 
the  Faubourg  still  shelters  a  few  old  families , 
many  of  them  have  emigrated  in  more  or  less 
every  direction  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most 
disturbing  anarchy  seems  to  prevail  at  the 
present  time  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  and  the  Champs  Elysées. 
But,  I  repeat,  things  were  not  so  under 
Louis  XVIII.  Each  individual  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  quarter  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
aud  those,  in  particular,  who  had  been  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  or  Les 
Invalides  had  a  thousand  and  one  reasons  why 
they  should  not  leave  it.  Habits,  associations, 
and  kinship  contributed  to  group  the  whole  of 
the  Legitimist  world  in  dwellings  side  by  side. 
Elsewhere  they  would  have  been  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  It  is  true  that  with  the  Faubourg, 
properly  so  called,  there  was  also  connected  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honoré,  which  was  distinguished 
by  certain  Liberal  tendencies,  and  that  even  pure 
Royalist  society  subdivided  itself  into  more  or 
less  clearly  defined  groups  :  the  aristocracy  of 
the  town,  the  provincial  aristocracy,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Court,  the  latter  the  most 
exclusive  and  the  most  fastidious  of  any,  and 
scarcely  admitting  any  one  to  its  ranks  who 
was  not  entitled  to  wear  the  sky-blue  uniform 
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of  the  honorary  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  or 
the  red-brown  coat  of  the  stewards;  in  other 
words,  the  Château  coterie.  But,  in  conclusion, 
whether  belonging  to  the  set  of  the  Pavilion 
de  Marsan  or  that  of  the  Marquise  de  Mont- 
calm, people  were  of  much  the  same  origin, 
and  had  the  same  sympathies  and  the  same 
interests.  At  the  first  alarm,  all  the  different 
cliques  joined  hands  and  made  common  cause. 
Such  was,  in  the  main,  the  aspect  of  the  Fau- 
bourg about  1815  :  a  family  apart,  holding  itself 
aloof  from  all  the  rest  of  Parisian  society,  know- 
ing for  that  matter  only  its  own  members  and 
taking  account  of  no  others.  By  virtue  of  its 
immutable  traditions  and  the  usages  which  it 
made  a  point  of  honour  to  perpetuate,  this 
set  retained  all  the  greater  interest  and  indi- 
viduahty.  Furthermore,  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
Faubourg  that  the  English  who  came  to  our 
shores  were  to  be  met  with,  and  in  order  to 
understand  the  welcome  that  they  received  we 
must  inquire  into  matters  a  little  more  closely. 

The  first  and  foremost  distinguishing  mark  of 
this  Restoration  society  is  its  exaggerated,  ex- 
clusive, and  sullen  character.  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek  ;    the  sufferings  of  the 

emigration,  the  brutal  years  of  the  Empire  and 

o 
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the  persecutions  of  Fouclié,  had  naturally  borne 
their  fruits.     After  twenty-five  years  of  succes- 
sive disappointments,  people's  minds  had  lost 
their  amenity,  old  rancours  were  revived,  ran- 
cours which  would  not  terminate  seriously,  but 
which  were  not  unfounded.     On  the  other  hand, 
in  spite  of  the  charter,  the  legal  equality,  and 
the  promises  made  to  the  purchasers  of  national 
property,  the  aristocracy  continued  to  be  objects 
of  suspicion  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.     All  the 
old  grievances  against  them  still  subsisted,  and 
all   the  old   jealousies   and   superstitions,   pre- 
judices   by    which    the    Liberal    party    would 
eagerly  profit.     So  we  see  the  representatives 
of  the  old  society,  distrusted  by  the  people, 
stiffening  their  backs  in  their  isolation  and  their 
pride,  and  making  up  in  arrogance  for  what 
they  had  lost  in  power.     They  told  over  their 
numbers  and  shut  themselves  up.     Of  this  the 
Court  set   them    the    example.     In    the   ante- 
chambers of  the  Château  there  were  always  the 
same  little  groups  of  privileged  persons,  peers 
of  France  in  Court  dress,  cardinals,  bishops,  a 
few  former  marshals  of  the  Empire,  and  some- 
times also  a  few  wealthy  financiers.     Admission 
was  only  by  ticket   and    after  formal  presen- 
tation.    There  were  few  or  no  entertainments, 
but  an  inflexible  etiquette  ruled,  and  a  rigid 
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and  complicated  ceremonial.  Castellane,  Saint- 
Chamans,  and  many  others  have  left  us  minute 
and  accurate  recollections  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  daily  occupations,  of  the  regularity  and 
the  noble  monotony  of  his  princely  existence, 
which  was  spent  within  closed  doors  among  his 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  and 
his  captains  of  the  Life  Guards.  Madame  de 
Boigne  and  Madame  d'Agoult  have  faithfully 
pictured  for  us  the  solemnity  and  the  severitj^ 
of  the  receptions  at  Court  and  the  evenings  of 
the  Dauphine,  to  which  one  was  only  invited 
as  a  very  special  favour — mournful,  frigid  even- 
ings, at  which  *'  it  was  not  the  thing  to  speak 
openly  to  one's  neighbour,"  while  at  the  back 
of  the  room  the  Due  d' Angoulême  played  silently 
at  chess,  and  Charles  X.,  no  less  silently,  went 
on  with  his  everlasting  game  of  whist. 

A  no  less  rigid  discipline  prevailed  in  the 
Faubourg.  Life  there  w^as  ordered  according 
to  unvarying  rules.  "  Six  months  in  the 
Châteaux,  six  months  in  Paris,  balls  during 
the  Carnival,  concerts  and  sermons  in  Lent, 
marriages  after  Easter  ;  the  theatre  very  little, 
travelling  never,  cards  always  and  at  all  times." 

The  round  of  these  amusements  was  per- 
formed with  punctual  regularity  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  dowagers  such  as  the  Princesse 
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de  la  Trémoïlle,  the  Marquise  de  Montcalm, 
and  the  Duchess  de  Montmorency/  a  coterie 
invested  with  unlimited  authority,  dignified  and 
venerable  ladies,  who  hardly  moved  from  their 
arm-chairs  and  their  screen,  but  nevertheless 
ruled  their  circle  and  pronounced  their  verdict 
very  bluntly  on  the  deeds  and  gestures  of  the 
new  generation.  Their  principal  recreations 
were  visits,  evening  parties,  and  dinners  in 
town,  all  of  them  very  different  affairs  from 
what  they  are  to-day.  There  was  neither 
awkwardness  nor  ostentation  shown,  manners 
were  of  a  studied  simplicity,  patriarchal,  if  one 
may  say  so  ;  there  was  a  "  certain  magnificence, 
tempered  by  an  atmosphere  of  age  and  habit 
that  took  from  it  all  appearance  of  display. 

^  "  Nothing  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grace  and  amiability 
of  the  old  dowagers.  I  have  known  many  of  them,  among  whom 
I  may  quote  at  hazard  Mme.  de  Narbonne,  Mme.  de  Pardaillan, 
Mme.  de  Mailly,  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  Mme.  de  Parsac,  Mme.  d'Arcy- 
Talbot,  Mme.  de  Malherbe,  and  others.  I  have  spent  very 
pleasant  hours  in  their  company,  and  I  have  heard  them  tell  very 
singular  stories  of  the  Courts  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
the  remarkable  men  of  their  day,  and  of  the  emigration.  They 
had  a  manner  of  narrating  that  no  longer  exists  :  they  used  ex- 
pressions and  constructions  after  the  manner  of  Mme.  de  Sévigné. 
They  spoke  rapidly,  did  not  stop  at  a  somewhat  daring  story,  told 
it,  however,  good-naturedly  and  without  malice.  All  these  women 
had  lived  in  an  age  of  licentiousness  and  shamelessness,  and  their 
conversation,  though  they  were  unaware  of  it,  bore  the  stamp  of 
their  age  ;  still  this  amiable  liberty  of  expression,  this  absence  of 
all  prudery,  had  a  charm  of  their  own.'" — Poumiès  de  la  Sihoutie, 
Soitvc7iirs  cTuii  médecin  de  Paris, 
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Meals  were  long  and  substantial,  but  not  elabo- 
rate "  ;  and  at  a  ball,  a  few  refreshments  handed 
round  on  a  tray  were  all  that  was  offered. 
Above  all,  there  was  no  crowd,  no  noise,  nothing 
glaring  and  nothing  extravagant.  Satisfaction 
at  finding  oneself  in  good  society  outweighed 
all  other  considerations.  Says  Lady  Morgan  : 
"  All  the  modes  in  Paris  are  simple,  inexpensive, 
rational,  and  refined  ;  but  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  less  gay,  less  artificial  ;  and  perhaps, 
at  once,  more  formal  and  more  easy  than  the 
usual  arrangements  of  society  in  Great  Britain." 
It  is  Lady  Morgan  again  who,  after  a  rout 
at  the  British  Embassy,  a  noisy  and  gorgeous 
ceremony,  describes  a  reception  at  the  Princesse 
de  la  TrémoïUe's  and  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of 
what  a  gathering  in  the  Faubourg  at  that  time 
was.  She  describes  the  dark,  silent  Rue  de 
Bourbon,  the  old,  lonely  hôtel,  the  huge  court- 
yard in  which  the  equipages  filed  along  in  the 
gloom,  the  stone  staircase  and  silent  anteroom, 
then  the  solemn  ushering  in  of  the  guests  into 
the  reception  rooms  ;  the  billiard  room,  where 
the  players  came  in  and  out,  the  large  salon 
where  men  and  women  stood  round  in  a  circle 
talking  over  the  trivial  events  of  the  day,  "  all 
conversing,  and  all  animated,  yet  all  at  rest." 
Here  and  there  would  be  Httle  groups,  by  them- 
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selves  ;  here  M.  Fiévée  ^  the  author  of  La  Dot 
de  Suzette,  receiving  great  eulogies  for  his  new 
views  of  the  political  future  ;  further  away, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  lost  in  his  own  magni- 
ficent solitude,  "  weary  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  bored  here,  as  everywhere  else,  and  letting 
his  large,  splendid  eye  wander  all  over  the 
crowd,  as  over  a  desert."  ^  Lastly,  at  the  far 
end  of  her  bedroom,  the  old  Princesse  de  la 
Trémoïlle,^  "  not  bustling  through  her  rooms  in 
endless  genuflexions,  but  quietly  lounging  in  a 
fauteuil  .  .  .  she  was  looking  on  at  a  game  of 
picquet  played  by  two  venerable  dukes,  covered 
with  all  the  insignia  of  their  rank.  The  manner 
in  which  a  Frenchwoman  receives  her  female 

^  Joseph  Fiévée  (1767^1839)  was  in  turn  Bonaparte's  agent, 
editor  of  \.\it.  Journal  dc  l'Empire,  Master  of  Requests  (an  otïice  in 
the  Council  of  State),  and  Prefect  of  La  Nièvre. 

^  Daniel  Stern,  Mes  Souvenirs. 

'  "The  Princesse  de  la  Trémoille,  a  great  lady  through  and 
through,  had  little  red-rimmed  grey  eyes,  a  tower  of  fair  hair,  a 
prominent  stomach,  and  was  afflicted  with  diabetes  and  dropsy,  yet 
she  subdued  to  her  will,  by  the  force  of  her  intelligence  and  the 
haughtiness  of  her  temper,  a  whole  multitude  of  dependents, 
familiars,  flatterers,  and  parasites."  And  in  politics,  "  the  least 
suggestion  of  concession  offended  her.  Villèle,  Corbière,  and  the 
like  did  not  always  find  grace  in  her  sight,  the  princes  even  less. 
She  did  not  go  to  their  houses,  for  she  felt  herself  a  queen  ;  I  have 
never  seen  her  treat  any  one  on  a  footing  of  equality.  In  this  her 
infirmity  supported  her  ;  the  weight  of  her  body  gave  her,  as  it 
were,  the  right  to  remain  seated,  and  she  made  ample  use  of  the 
fact,  to  welcome  with  a  glance,  a  gesture,  or  a  smile,  with  a  thousand 
and  one  of  a  great  lady's  shades  of  manner,  the  people  of  the 
Court." — Daniel  Stern,  Mes  Souvenirs. 
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guests  is  extremely  courteous  and  respectful  ; 
a  little  tinctured  with  formality,  but  marked 
by  every  feature  of  politeness  and  attention. 
The  reception  of  the  male  guests  is,  generally 
speaking,  extremely  fascinating,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently dignified.  She  never  rises  from  her 
seat  :  she  receives  their  profound  bow  with  a 
smile,  a  nod,  a  bonsoir  or  bonjour,  or  a  comment 
ça  va-t-il,  or  some  little  mark  of  distinction — a 
tap  of  the  fan,  a  hand  to  kiss,  or  an  expression 
of  pleasant  surprise  at  their  unexpected  appear- 
ance. All  this,  however,  is  air  and  look  ;  it 
'  is  something,  nothing,'  it  is  quite  indescribable, 
as  it  is  indefinable  ;  and  it  would  be  presump- 
tion to  attempt  it." 

And,  indeed,  this  peculiar  tone  adopted  by 
society  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  is 
not  to  be  met  with  at  any  other  period.     From 
the  excesses  of  the  Directory,  transformed  during 
the  Empire  into  a  decency  that  had  required  to 
be  insisted  upon,  we  soon  pass  to  the  most 
marked  reserve,  a  kind  of  prudery  and  stiff- 
ness, which  reveals  itself  in  dress  as  well  as  in 
language  and  ideas.      Each  one  stands  on  the 
defensive  and  affects  an  air  of  dignified  reserve  ; 
people  seek  after  what  is  correct,  good  tone, 
good   form,   for   supreme   distinction   in   sober 
notes,  in  reaction  both  from  Imperialist  magni- 
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ficence  and  from  the  noisy  and  vulgar  luxury 
and  the  false  decorum  of  the  Chaussée  d'Antin. 
Untranslatable  forms^  it  would  appear^  sufficed 
to  reveal  at  once  the  man  of  undoubted  birth 
and  breeding  ;  a  subtle  restraint,  a  discreet 
freedom,  a  manner  of  dropping  the  voice  to  a 
whisper,  of  kissing  the  tips  of  one's  lingers  with 
the  lightest  touch  of  the  lips,  while  describing 
a  graceful  circle  with  the  arm,  the  acceptation 
or  rejection  of  certain  expressions,  the  use  of 
certain  epithets  in  vogue,  and  considered  to 
be  the  most  marvellously  good  form,  intangible 
shades  of  difference  which  escape  us  to-day. 
But  then,  it  appears,  they  showed  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  that  was  positively  astonishing  ! 
In  the  Chaussée  d'Antin  they  spoke  of  "  la 
Duchênois,"  "  la  Grassini  "  ;  but  in  the  Fau- 
bourg it  was  "  Mile.  Duchênois  "  and  "  Mile. 
Grassini."  Quite  irreconcilable  divergences,  as 
may  be  seen. 

But  while  accentuating  at  will  demarcations 
— their  one  predominating  care — they  also  en- 
deavoured, in  matters  of  ceremonial,  to  revive 
unbroken  the  traditions  of  the  past.  This  was 
the  period  when  débutants  of  both  sexes,  artless 
maidens  and  young  Life  Guardsmen,  flocked  to 
the  lessons  of  M.  Abraham,  the  Court  dancing- 
master  and  the  official  depository  of  French 
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airs  and  graces.  After  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  emigration,  prisons  and  disasters, 
he  alone  had  preserved  the  recollection  of  them 
intact.  He  alone  was  still  able  to  instruct  in 
a  noble  bearing,  to  teach  the  masterly  slowness 
of  the  curtsey,  and  the  difficult  art  of  walking 
with  the  toes  turned  out.^  And  yet,  despite 
its  reverence  for  the  past  and  for  etiquette,  its 
chivalrous  inclinations  and  extreme  politeness, 
how  far  removed  this  society  of  the  Restora- 
tion was  from  that  under  the  old  régime  ! 
Nothing  in  fact  could  be  more  different,  if 
we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  frivolous,  careless 
and  confident  manners  of  the  years  preceding 
'89,  the  easy  intercourse,  the  pleasant  good- 
nature, the  libertinage,  scepticism,  and  general 
impiety.  Twenty-five  years  had  elapsed,  and 
there  was  no  more  question  of  laughter,  people 
no  longer  felt  inclined  to  treat  political  matters 
lightly,  and  not  an  inch  of  their  prerogatives 
as  nobles  were  they  of  a  humour  to  concede. 

^  M.  Abraham  "arrived  at  the  houses  of  his  noble  pupils  in  a 
carriage,  and  attired  in  full  dress.  He  came  in  and  he  went  out, 
sat  down  and  rose,  spoke,  scolded,  coughed,  and  blew  his  nose, 
always  in  the  most  ceremonious  manner.  The  fingers  that  he 
rested  on  the  bow  of  his  little  pocket-violin  were  covered  with 
enormous  diamonds,  each  of  which,  so  he  said,  had  been  given  to 
him  by  some  queen  or  princess  royal.  From  his  hoary  wig  to  the 
gilt  on  his  shoes,  from  his  fine  lace  jabot  to  his  black  silk  stockings, 
strained  tightly  over  his  false  calves,  everything  in  him  aimed  at 
majesty  of  demeanour." — Daniel  Stern,  Mes  Souvenirs. 
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They  maintained  their  rank  and  kept  their  dis- 
tances. Finally,  incredulity  had  been  succeeded 
by  the  most  violent  ultramontanism,  and  while 
formerly  husbands  and  wives  found  it  more 
convenient  to  Hve  apart  from  one  another, 
about  1820  they  once  more  began  to  inhabit 
under  the  same  roof.  "  French  gallantry  exists 
no  longer,"  laments  Puységur,  "  husbands  enjoy 
such  a  feeling  of  security  !  .  .  ."  I  do  not 
know  whether  in  reality  morals  were  any  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  generally  are  ;  but  cer- 
tainly people  better  understood  how  to  safeguard 
appearances.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  emigra- 
tion had  borne  fruit.  Much  might  be  said  as 
to  the  development  of  certain  family  relation- 
ships during  the  enforced  exile,  and  of  the  part 
that  British  influence  played  in  the  change. 
That  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  Anglomania  which 
people  too  often  forget  to  take  into  account. 

Now  this  influence  was  perpetuated  even  after 
the  Frenchmen  had  recrossed  the  Channel,  and 
marriages  between  individuals  of  the  two 
nationahties  did  not  fail  to  contribute  to  it. 
Such  marriages  frequently  took  place,  and  while 
René  de  Montalembert,  the  father  of  the  his- 
torian, was  allying  himself  with  Miss  Forbes, 
the  daughter  of  the  same  Forbes  whom  we 
knew  in  1804  as  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  the  old 
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Due  de  Castries  was  conferring  his  name  on 
Miss  Coghlan^  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Lord 
Barrymore  who^  as  will  perhaps  be  remembered, 
had,  in  his  turn,  enjoyed  the  good  graces  of  the 
inconstant  George  IV.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  mentioned,  and  were  constantly  re- 
peated under  the  Restoration.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  young  Duchesse  de  Guiche  had  Anglo- 
Saxon  connections  through  her  grandmother, 
and  according  to  Lady  Blessington  her  house 
was  "  a  picture  of  English  comfort  and  French 
elegance  united."  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
her  sisters-in-law,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  married  Lord  Ossulston,  afterwards 
Lord  Tanker  ville.  Then  there  was  Sir  Charles 
Potter,  a  magnificent  card  player  and  the 
habitual  partner  of  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes, 
who  became  the  son-in-law  of  M.  de  Vaublanc, 
and  there  was  the  brilliant  Flahaut  who  married 
Lady  Keith. ^  About  the  same  time  Prince  de 
Polignac,  the  future  minister  of  Charles  X., 
married    an    Enghshwoman,'-^    as    did    Count 

^  The  Comte  de  Flahaut  was  a  great  social  success  in  England, 
as  he  had  been  in  France,  and  he  there  married  Lady  Nairn  and 
Keith,  who,  however,  was  not  very  well  received  by  Parisian 
society. 

^  The  Prince  de  Polignac  married  Miss  Barbara  Campbell,  a 
very  beautiful  Scotchwoman,  wealthy,  but  of  no  family.  She  was 
obliged  to  abjure  Protestantism  and  become  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism  on  her  marriage.     She  died  in  1819. 
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Walewski/  a  young  man  who  was  in  his  day 
very  much  sought  after,  and  whose  pallor, 
mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  elegant  figure  earned 
him  great  favour  with  the  ladies. 

Marriage  indeed  became  a  very  serious  matter 
under  the  Restoration  ;  its  importance  was  con- 
sidered pre-eminent,  and  for  that  matter,  not 
without  reason,  for  it  was  used  as  a  means  of 
restoring  fortunes  and  of  rebuilding  and  forti- 
fying the  aristocracy.  It  is  readily  intelligible 
that  the  legendary  reputation  for  wealth  that 
every  English  family  travelling  in  France  in- 
evitably enjoyed,  did  not  fail  to  attract  suitors 
in  large  numbers  to  the  daughters.  The  British 
heiress  was  much  the  same  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Yankee  millionaire  of  the  present  day. 
Lucien  de  Rubempré  is  made  to  say  :  "A 
young  man  turned  out  in  that  style,  with  one 
set  of  new  clothes,  may  go  and  walk  about  on 
the  Tuileries,  and  will  marry  a  rich  Enghsh- 
woman  in  a  fortnight."  And  Balzac  reverts 
elsewhere  to  the  subject  of  his  rich  English- 
woman, while  all  the  contemporary  novelists, 
like  him,  come  back  again  and  again  to  this 

^  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lady  Sandwich,  who  died  a  year 
after  her  marriage.  We  might  also  quote  Lamartine,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Birch;  the  Marquis  de  Choiseul,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Southwell  ;  Miss  Dalrymple  Hamilton, 
who  in  1852  became  Duchesse  de  Coigny  ;  and  Miss  Antoinette 
Ellice,  the  future  Comtesse  Alfred  de  Chabannes  La  Palice. 
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interesting  question^  the  more  so  since  these 
EngHshwomen  would  seem,  if  we  are  to  beUeve 
them,  Hterally  to  have  abounded  in  Paris. 
"  Never,"  declares  a  disappointed  soul,  "  never 
have  these  people  done  us  more  harm  than 
since  they  have  been  our  allies.  They  have 
brought  over  to  us  cargoes  of  ugly,  but  wealthy, 
heiresses,  and  have  taken  away  from  us  all  our 
chances  of  matrimony." 

And  alas  !  what  was  the  use  of  striving 
against  them  I  These  cursed  English  were  the 
fashion.  They  were  numerous,  they  were  people 
of  consideration,  they  were  to  be  met  in  good 
society.  Besides  which,  benefits  received  were 
not  so  soon  forgotten  :  the  generous  welcome 
found  during  the  Terror,  the  comparative 
moderation  of  Wellington  after  his  victory,  and 
his  support  of  Louis  XVIII.  were  a  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  French  people.  And  then 
la  mode,  that  mysterious  and  invincible  trend, 
was  working  to  give  our  guests  plenary  powers 
in  the  realm  of  fashion  ;  Anglomania,  which 
saw  its  birth  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  since  then,  under  various  forms, 
quietly  pursued  its  appointed  course.  It  grew 
and  insinuated  itself,  it  even  penetrated  the 
solemn  hôtels  of  the  Faubourg,  as  a  rule  so 
impervious  to  innovations  and  so  contemptuous 
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of  every  foreign  or  modern  influence.  In  spite 
of  their  attachment  to  ancient  customs,  their 
sacred  patrimony,  in  spite  of  the  aversion  that 
cosmopoHtan  manners  inspired  in  them,  certain 
representatives  of  the  new  generation  inchned 
every  day  to  deviate  from  received  rule.  Horses 
were  the  first  pretext.  Some  were  already 
smitten  with  the  passion  for  horse-breeding  and 
horse-racing,  and  introduced  gaiters  and  scarlet 
coats,  brown  jackets  and  tall  hats,  such  as  the 
trainers  at  Newmarket  wore,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  part,  adopted  at  their  meals  jockey 
menus,  and  enjoyed  roast  beef  and  dry  toast. 
As  early  as  the  year  1816  the  Rôdeur  français 
calls  attention  to  these  unedifying  fads. 
**  Anglomania,"  he  declares,  not  without  em- 
phasis, "  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last 
century.  We  have  borrowed  from  the  English 
by  turns  their  horses,  their  clothes,  their  follies, 
and  even  that  contempt  of  life  which  sees 
courage  in  committing  suicide  in  order  to  avoid 
troubles  that  have  an  end."  And  V  H  ermite 
Rôdeur  likewise  states  that  "  honest  John  Bull 
has  made  great  progress,  and  his  neighbours 
have  learnt  from  him  a  number  of  useful  things, 
such  as  the  art  of  breaking  and  saddling  horses, 
drinking  copiously,  swearing  and  gambling  furi- 
ously."    And  Lady  Morgan,  for  her  part,  when 
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she  came  back  to  us  in  1829,  was  compelled  to 
recognise  that  there  existed  among  the  French 
a  strong  inclination  to  go  in  for  everything 
new,  and  especially  for  anything  English.  Eng- 
lish fashions,  she  added,  were  the  vogue  among 
the  dandies  and  the  women  of  studied  elegance. 
English  literature  was  extolled  by  a  numerous 
class  of  writers,  as  was  the  English  aristocracy 
by  part  of  the  noble  Faubourg,  and  every  sports- 
man, from  the  hunter  of  the  bear  to  the  killer 
of  sparrows  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  adopted 
the  English  hunting  garb. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate,  for  Anglomania 
will  only  attain  its  full  development  under 
Louis  Philippe.  It  \^dll  only  reach  its  zenith 
when  the  old  Court  disappears  and  under  the 
new  régime  the  salons  lose  their  influence  and 
cohesion,  when  the  strict  control  of  the  Dauphine 
and  the  dowagers  need  no  longer  be  redoubted, 
and  when,  finally,  the  suppression  of  public 
offices,  honours,  and  functions  reduces  to  idle- 
ness a  whole  class  of  young  men  who  formerly 
competed  for  the  favours  of  the  Château. 

For  the  time  being,  every  Legitimist  family 
from  far  and  near  was  connected  with  the  Court 
and  conformed  to  its  discipline.  Now  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  termed  cosmopolitan 
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about  the  tone  at  Court,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  intention  of  sacrificing  French  customs 
or  the  traditional  etiquette.  A  few  eccentrics 
might,  if  they  pleased,  draw  up  a  new  code  of 
fashionable  manners  and  a  few  striplings  follow 
blindly  in  their  tracks  ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
daring  attempts,  Anglomania  would  not,  until 
1830,  be  regarded  as  the  best  pattern  of 
behaviour. 

Likewise,  though  the  English  in  Paris  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position,  and  managed  to  get 
received  into  the  most  exclusive  circles  of 
society,  nevertheless  in  many  cases  they  were 
only  admitted  on  sufferance,  and  they  were 
made  to  feel  the  value  of  the  hospitality  and 
attentions  offered  to  them,  and  all  that  associa- 
tion with  a  society  that  regards  itself  as  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  world  meant  to  them. 
Miss  Berry  mentions  this,  Lady  Granville  is 
indignant  at  it,  and  nothing  could  be  more  illu- 
minating than  their  admissions  on  the  subject. 
"  They  are  extremely  civil  and  prévenants,  but 
there  is  d.  fonds  of  ill-breeding,  insolence,  conceit, 
and  pretension  qui  se  fait  jour  through  all  their 
countenances,  manners,  and  attentions.  .  .  . 
Now  let  me  say  that  I  beheve  the  exquisite  set 
into  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  admitted 
is  the  worst  specimen  of  the  kind.     I  am  told 
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they  are  charmed  with  me.  They  ask  me  to 
their  most  intimate  coteries.  They  ...  in  a 
word,  they  protect  me,  and  I  come  from  their 
égards  humiliated  by  their  kindness,  oppressed 
by  their  bienveillance.  ...  I  walk  in  and  am 
put  on  a  couch.  Up  comes  a  jeune  duchesse 
or  an  old  marquise  and  gives  me  five  minutes, 
such  as  I  to  my  shame  have  sometimes  given 
to  a  country  neighbour,  or  to  some  distant 
connection. 

"  Now  for  a  few  of  les  phrases  d'usage,  which 
from  their  tone  and  manner  give  me  a  wish  to 
hurl  the  cushions  of  their  couches  at  their  crêpe 
heads.  '  Vous  aimez  Paris — vous  vous  plaisez 
parmi  nous.'  Neither  as  doubt  or  question. 
'  Lady  une  telle  est  bien  :  on  ne  la  soupçonnera 
pas  d'être  Anglaise — vous  avez  des  enfants, 
vous  êtes  bien  heureuse  de  les  former  à  Paris — 
j'ai  passé  chez  vous,'  with  a  '  Think  of  that  !  ' 
look,  and  a  hundred  such — nothing  in  the  letter, 
all  in  the  spirit." 

Lady  Granville  is  irritated,  rebels,  but  is 
helpless.  What  is  one  to  oppose  to  such 
studied  disdain,  to  such  polite  condescension  ? 

"It  is  odd  that  their  effect  upon  me  is  to 
crush  me  with  the  sense  of  my  inferiority  whilst 
I  am  absolutely  gasping  with  the  sense  of  my 
superiority.     What  a  thing  to  write  !    but  it  is 
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only  to  you.     But  the  truth  is  they  have  an 
aplomb,  a  language,  a  dress  de  convenance,  which 
it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  reach  as  it  would 
be  for  one  of  them  to  think  five  minutes  like 
a  deep-thinking,  deep-feeling  Englishwoman."  ^ 
And  for  Lady  Granville,  as  for  the  rest,  there 
is  the  Château  and  there  is  the  Court,   that 
Court  of  France  at  the  legendary  majesty  and 
imposing  ceremonial  of  which  she  cannot  help 
feeling  disconcerted  and  alarmed.     In  spite  of 
her  experience  of  the  world,  her  position  as 
Ambassadress,     and    all    her    cleverness — her 
letters    are    proof    enough    of    the    latter — the 
great  lady  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
seems  very  much  agitated  on  the  eve  of  her 
presentation  at  the  Tuileries.     "  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  help  feeling  nervous,"  she  writes. 
And  the  next  day  she  is  more  and  more  nervous. 
"  I  wish  it  was  over  to  a  ridiculous  degree.     I 
am  to  make  a  little  phrase  to  the  Dauphine 
about  the  honour,   and  her   virtues,   and  my 
gratitude,     twelve     ladies     standing     behind 
her.  ...  I  shall  be  nervous  till  the  ceremony 
is  over."     And,  indeed,  we  must  not  forget  the 
boundless  respect  with  which  the  royal  family 
was    surrounded,    the    consciousness    that    its 

'  Lady  Granville.    Lady  Granville  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire;  she  married  Lord  Granville  in  1809,  and  died  in  1862. 
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members  had  of  their  own  greatness,  the  tran- 
quil dignity  in  the  countenance  of  Louis  XVIII., 
nor  even  the  noble  air  of  Charles  X. 

A  few  handsome  old  men  were  gathered  round 
the  princes,  and  they  too  had  returned  from 
exile  faithful  to  their  customs  of  the  preceding 
century,  to  their  habits  of  gallantry,  and  play- 
ful courtesy,  qualities  of  which  the  English  were 
the  first  to  feel  the  attraction.  "  The  old  Court," 
the  "  Seigneurs  of  the  old  Court,"  the  "  tone 
of  the  old  Court  " — such  are  the  expressions  of 
awed  admiration  that  we  meet  with  constantly 
in  their  writings,  when  they  wish  to  evoke  an 
ideal  of  easy  distinction  and  supreme  elegance. 

Undoubtedly  there,  as  elsewhere,  we  must 
make  considerable  allowance  for  certain  com- 
placent superstitions  ;  nowadays  we  should  say, 
for  snobbery.  But  whatever  we  may  add  on 
this  subject,  whether  concerning  the  Tuileries 
or  the  Faubourg,  the  society  of  the  period  seems 
not  to  have  been  without  its  merits  and  its 
charms.  **  Everything  was  grand  and  well 
ordered  in  these  old  hôtels,"  writes  Daniel 
Stem,  "  where  the  presence  of  ancestors,  the 
cult  of  memories,  and  the  maintenance  of  solemn 
or  familiar  habits  upheld,  from  generation  to 
generation,  an  indescribable  gentle  gravity  and 
natural  pride  that  one  could  not  approach  with- 
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out  respect  .  .  .  time  and  habit  gave  to  good 
society,  which  was  still  so  brilliant  in  my  youth, 
a  perfection  of  intimity  and  also  a  power  of 
opinion  to  which  new  and  unsettled  circles  could 
not  attain.  In  an  association  at  the  same  time 
untrammelled  and  discreet,  shades  of  expression 
of  an  infinite  nicety  were  evolved.  Among 
persons  of  the  same  birth  and  education,  there 
reigned  a  graceful  understanding  and  an  easy 
convention  that  all  observed  without  effort,  that 
obviated  dispute,  warded  off  importunity,  and 
diverted  or  palliated  clumsy  speech."  And 
finally,  in  the  new  generation  there  revealed 
itself  "  a  naïve  coquetry,  a  frank  gaiety,  tem- 
pered by  the  cautious  habits  of  family  life,  the 
reserve  natural  to  early  youth,  and  that  soli- 
darity of  honour  that  gave  to  the  society  of 
former  days  an  impress  totally  different  from 
that  which  the  chances  of  business  or  haphazard 
encounters,  disconnected  and  without  traditions, 
lend  for  a  bare  few  days  to  our  modern  bourgeois 
circles."  ^ 

^  Daniel  Stem,  Mes  Souvenirs. 

"  Since  the  Restoration,  the  hôtels  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain  had  received  their  old  masters  back  again.  Having 
inhabited  the  Faubourg  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  having  had  a 
great  part  of  my  practice  there,  I  had  much  agreeable  association 
with  the  members  of  the  old  nobility.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
them  quite  different  from  what  I  had  imagined.  In  the  first  place, 
1  was  struck  with  their  manners  ;  they  had  a  breeding,  a  language, 
and  a  style  of  conversation,  accompanied  by  a  gracious  goodwill, 
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IV 


I  have  already  said  that  Anglo-French  mar- 
riages were  of  quite  ordinary  occurrence  in  good 
society  about  1830,  but  I  have  omitted  to  allude 
to  those  unions  which,  \\dthout  being  officially 
recognised,  were  nevertheless  marriages  in  their 
own  way.  Of  these  I  could  draw  up  an  edifying 
hst,  but  I  will  be  satisfied  with  one  instance, 
and  will  only  cite  that  of  Lady  Blessington  and 
Comte  Alfred  d'Orsay.  Lady  Blessington  was 
an  Englishwoman  who  met  with  a  particularly 
sympathetic  reception  among  us.  Her  beauty, 
her  charm,  and  her  numerous  and  brilliant  circle 
of  friends  and  connections  accounted  readily 
enough  for  her  success.  She  herself,  in  her 
Idler  in  France,  narrates  the  trivial  happenings 
of  her  life  in  Paris  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
follow  her  doings,  so  to  speak,  from  day  to  day. 
But  first  let  us  inquire  who  our  heroine  was. 

Margaret  Power,  as  her  name  originally  was, 
made  an  imfortunate  start  in  hfe  by  marrying, 

that  I  have  never  met  with  elsewhere.  They  treated  their  servants 
with  gentleness,  spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  understood  the  art  of 
making  themselves  beloved.  I  was  received  in  their  houses  with 
all  manner  of  deference.  They  were  grateful  for  my  attentions, 
and  the  fees  that  were  paid  me  were  always  accompanied  by 
courteous  and  often  by  affectionate  words.  After  a  few  years  I 
was  treated  as  a  friend  of  the  house."— Fournies  de  la  Siboutie, 
Souvenirs  ifuti  médecin  de  Paris. 
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when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  Captain  Maurice 
Farmer,  a  drunkard  and  profligate,  for  whose 
death  she  did  not  wait  before  leaving  the  con- 
jugal roof.     In  1809  she  found  herself  in  Dublin, 
where  she  met  Charles  John  Gardiner,  Baron 
Mount]' oy,  Earl  of  Blessington,  and  soon  won 
the  heart  of  this  wealthy  and  magnificent  gentle- 
man, who  was  of  an  easy-going  disposition  and 
in  every  respect  superior  to  the  captain.     Un- 
fortunately Lord  Blessington  was  married,  and 
moreover  the  father  of  four  children,  two  of 
them  legitimate  offspring,  so  that  Mrs.  Farmer's 
position  was  in  danger  of  remaining  an  equi- 
vocal  one,   when   her   rival   and   her   drunken 
captain  providentially  died  one  after  the  other, 
the  one  in  her  bed,  the  other  through  falling 
from  a  window  one  evening  that  he  had  had 
too  much  to  drink.     So  Mrs.  Farmer,  née  Mar- 
garet Power,  promptly  became  Lady  Blessington, 
and  made  her  entrance  into  society,  where  she 
found  plenty  of  admirers  ;   among  her  constant 
guests  were  soon  illustrious  personages  such  as 
Lord   John    Russell,    Palmerston,    Castlereagh, 
Thomas   Moore,    and   many   others.     She   had 
been  residing  in  London  for  four  years,  when 
the  first  bright  days  of  182 1  brought  to  London 
two  charming  Frenchmen,  the  Due  de  Guiche 
and    his    brother-in-law,    the    Comte    d'Orsay. 
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The  latter,  in  particular,  was  endowed  with 
great  attractions  ;  he  was  elegant  and  robust, 
had  a  slender  figure,  an  attractive  presence, 
features  regular  and  refined,  a  noble  expression 
of  countenance,  and  a  very  large  share  of  wit 
and  grace.  In  a  fortnight  he  had  made  the 
conquest  of  the  fashionable  world  and  was  in 
particular  favour  with  Lord  and  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
husband  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  wife,  and 
at  once  made  up  his  mind  that  the  young 
Frenchman  was  an  excellent  fellow,  a  first-rate 
companion,  and  quite  indispensable  to  them, 
which  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  d'Orsay, 
who  had  no  fortune,  or  rather  had  none  left, 
and  who  found  such  devoted  friends  as  these 
of  very  great  assistance  to  him.  Each  of  them 
in  his  or  her  own  way  showed  him  equal  affec- 
tion, and  when  a  journey  to  Italy  was  planned, 
both  insisted  on  their  young  friend  acting  as 
their  guide. 

So,  in  1823,  the  happy  travellers  found  them- 
selves at  Genoa,  where,  to  crown  their  felicity, 
they  received  a  welcome  from  Byron  such  as 
he  was  rarely  in  the  habit  of  according  to  his 
compatriots.  From  Genoa  they  went  on  to 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  There,  while  her 
husband  was  cruising  about  the  Mediterranean, 
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Lady  Blessington  organised  splendid  receptions, 
at  which  d'Orsay  did  the  honours  for  her  with 
his  usual  grace,  and  doubtless  their  stay  in  this 
town  included  some  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  their  respective  lives.     However,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  pleasures,  d'Orsay  was  not  the  man 
to  lose  his  wits.     One  must  think  of  everything. 
Lord  Blessington  had  just  lost  his  son  Luke, 
which  meant  that  his  daughter,  the  Honourable 
Harriet  Gardiner,  would  one  day  inherit  the  old 
gentleman's  entire  fortune.     D'Orsay  made  up 
his  mind  to  marry  Miss  Harriet,  and  as  "he  pos- 
sessed in  a  great  degree  the  faculty  of  pleasing 
those  whom  he  wished  to  attract,"  he  very  soon 
succeeded  in  convincing  every  one  of  the  fitness 
of  his  suit.     The  wedding  took  place  in  Rome 
in   1827.     Unfortunately  the  young   wife  was 
very  clear-sighted,  and  soon  discovered  the  part 
that  her  husband  and  her  mother-in-law  destined 
her  to  play.     She  promptly  determined  not  to 
be  their  dupe,  and  leaving  them  to  each  other, 
went  away  to  live  alone,  firmly  resolved  when 
the  time  came  to  keep  her  inheritance  herself.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  it   does   not   appear  that  this 
disagreement    disturbed    in    the    slightest    the 

^  widowed  in  1852,  she  married  again  in  the  same  year  the 
Hon.  Charles  Spencer  Cowper  (1816-1879),  third  son  of  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Cowper  with  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Melbourne  (who  afterwards  married  Lord  Palmerston). 
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pleasant  relations  existing  between  Lord  Bless- 
ington,  his  wife,  and  their  young  friend.  They 
peacefully  continued  their  journey,  and  after 
staying  six  years  in  Italy,  set  out  once  more 
for  England,  intending  to  break  their  journey 
in  Paris. 

And  so,  in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
year  1828,  the  Blessington  establishment  arrived 
at  the  Hôtel  de  la  Terrasse,  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
They  did  not  remain  there  long.  Very  rudi- 
mentary furniture  and  fittings,  poor  waiting 
and  doubtful  cleanliness  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous advantages  that  our  Parisian  inns 
offered  some  hundred  years  ago.  So  the  first 
thing  incumbent  on  the  traveller  who  wished  to 
be  comfortable  was  to  set  out  in  quest  of  a  less 
inconvenient  lodging  ;  he  generally  hired  some 
private  house  for  the  time  being. 

Lady  Blessington,  who  did  not  haggle  about 
expense,  fixed  her  choice  on  the  former  Hôtel 
de  Ney,  which  had  been  empty  since  the  death 
of  the  Marshal.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
magnificent  place,  facing  the  Rue  de  Bourbon 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  the 
other,  with  a  terraced  garden,  some  fine  trees, 
and  a  charming  view  over  the  Seine  and  the 
Tuileries.     After  having  given  vent  in  a  few 
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words  to  her  emotion  over  the  tragic  death  of 
the  great  captain,  Lady  Blessington  felt  free 
to  indulge  her  delight  at  her  new  residence. 
She  admired  its  gorgeous  decorations  and  noble 
proportions,  its  panels  covered  with  arabesques, 
emblems,  and  mythological  figures,  and  the 
white  and  gold  hall  of  victory,  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  which  some  of  the  artists  then  most  in 
repute  had  contributed.  But  there  was  not  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  this  palace.  So  cabinet- 
makers, marble-cutters,  and  upholsterers  were 
set  to  work  at  once,  and  three  days  later  the 
hôtel  was  supplied  with  every  conceivable  con- 
venience. Lady  Blessington  was  pleased  to 
declare  herself  satisfied,  and  she  describes  her 
apartments  to  us  in  detail  in  her  diary  :  the 
sky-blue  bedroom,  with  its  silver  bed  resting  on 
two  enormous  swans  "  divinely  carved,"  the 
alcove  hung  in  white  silk  edged  with  lace,  then 
the  bathroom,  all  mirrors  and  draped  in  muslin, 
with  its  sunk  marble  bath,  its  alabaster  lamp 
suspended  from  a  dove's  beak,  and  its  ceiling 
painted  with  Cupids  pulling  roses  to  pieces. 

Boudoirs,  drawing-rooms,  and  an  anteroom 
were  all  in  keeping.  Lady  Blessington  could 
receive  with  credit,  and  d'Orsay  was  still  there 
to  invite  to  the  Rue  de  Bourbon  the  most  agree- 
able elements  of  the  society  of  the  day.     Neither 
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the  convenient  but  quite  evidently  irregular 
position  that  the  latter  had  made  for  himself 
in  his  friends'  house,  nor  the  affection  that  he 
openly  lavished  on  his  mother-in-law  to  the 
detriment  of  his  lawful  wife,  seems  to  have  much 
affected  his  prestige.  There  are  men  with  whom 
one  has  not  the  heart  to  be  angry  ;  and  with  his 
splendid  confidence  in  himself,  his  appearance 
of  wealth,  and  some  indefinable  but  winning 
authority  of  manner,  the  friend  of  the  Bless- 
ingtons  would  have  vanquished  the  most  morose 
of  censors.  Illustrious  alliances  confirmed  his 
social  credit.  We  have  said  that  he  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Guiche,  himself  a 
prominent  man  of  fashion  and  in  favour  at 
Court.  The  latter  had  in  the  first  instance  been 
a  captain  in  the  British  army,  then  had  returned 
to  France  with  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  and  had 
fought  through  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign under  his  orders,  continuing  until  1830 
with  M.  de  Ventadour  and  M.  de  Montgascon,  in 
the  circle  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Gronow 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  at 
the  Tuileries  and  "  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
gentleman  I  ever  met  with  in  any  country"; 
very  tall,  very  dark,  with  a  small  head  and 
aquiline  features,  and  manners  and  a  voice  and 
a  smile  that  the  fair  sex  pronounced  irresistible. 
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In  1818  he  had  married  Mile.  Ida  d'Orsay,  a 
young  beauty  of  sixteen,  who  soon  won  the 
approbation  of  all,  became  a  model  of  elegance, 
and  by  her  light-hearted  coquetry  and  easy  and 
animated  manners  put  a  little  life  into  the  some- 
what dismal  gatherings  of  the  Faubourg. ^ 

It  certainly  seems  that  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche 
received  Lady  Blessington  wdth  all  possible 
marks  of  friendship,  introducing  her  to  her 
friends,  doing  her  utmost  to  amuse  her,  and 
surrounding  her  with  attentions  and  gallant 
young  men.  At  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  calling, 
or  at  the  theatre,  soon  the  one  was  never  seen 
without  the  other. 

It  thus  happened  that  Lady  Blessington  was 
introduced  as  soon  as  she  arrived  to  Madame 
Crawford,  a  lady  of  equally  venerable  age  and 
appearance,  who  was  no  other  than  the  grand- 
mother of  the  Comte  d'Orsay  and  his  sister. 
Madame  Crawford  was  very  fond  of  receiving, 
and  received  exceedingly  well.  Everything 
about  her  revealed  a  profound  reverence  for 
etiquette  and  tradition,  while  the  rank  of  her 
guests  and  the  name  of  her  grandchildren  secured 

^  "  The  beauty  most  renowned  at  that  time  was  the  lovely  and 
graceful  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  née  Ida  d'Orsay.  While  she  was 
the  ornament  of  the  drawing-rooms,  her  brother  was  introducing 
into  France  British  customs  and  elegancies.  Needless  to  say 
that  women  were  only  reputed  in  the  fashion  when  d'Orsay  had 
deigned  to  notice  them." — Hyde  de  Neuville,  Mémoires. 
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her  a  good  place  in  the  clan  of  the  dowagers. 
But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  position  that  she  had 
attained^  Madame  Crawford  must  unquestion- 
ably have  given  proof  of  most  admirable  patience, 
and  shown  exceptional  tact,  for  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  her  youth  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Ufe  she  was  leading  in  her  old 
age.  One  would  scarcely  suspect  this  from 
reading  some  contemporary  memoirs — and  the 
phenomenon  is  strange  at  a  time  when  such 
careful  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  genealogy 
and  past  history  of  each  individual.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  Madame  Crawford's  genealogy 
was  anything  but  distinguished  and  her  past 
had  been  rich  in  adventures.  One  can  scarcely 
get  over  one's  surprise  at  the  way  in  which  the 
good  lady  acted  her  rôle  as  grandmother  and 
put  inquirers  off  the  scent.  Italian  by  birth 
and  ballet-dancer  by  profession,  Anne-Eléonore 
Franchi,  for  that  was  her  proper  name,  had 
married,  when  she  was  quite  young,  one  of  her 
companions  in  the  Opéra.  The  union  did  not 
last  long,  and  towards  1768  Anne-Eléonore  had 
become  the  mistress,  or  rather,  according  to 
others,  the  morganatic  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg.  She  had  two  children  :  a  son 
who  took  the  name  of  Franquemont,  and  a 
daughter  who  afterwards  married  Count  Albert 
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d'Orsay,  a  general  under  the  Empire.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  were  Alfred  d'Orsay  the 
friend  of  Lady  Blessington,  and  Ida  d'Orsay  the 
future  Duchesse  de  Guiche.  Anne-Eléonore  did 
not  remain  long  with  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
and  soon  we  meet  with  her  again  at  Coblentz. 
There  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Aigremont,  accompanied  him  to  Paris, 
left  him,  then  formed  fresh  relations  with  an 
Englishman  named  Sullivan,  so  that  next  we 
see  her  embarking  for  India.  Sullivan  was  rich, 
but  the  Chevalier  Quentin  Crawford,  whose 
acquaintance  she  made  on  the  voyage,  was 
richer  still.  So  it  was  with  him  that  she  elected 
to  return  to  France  about  the  year  1785. 

Crawford  had  for  long  enough  been  a 
very  well-known  personage,  and  we  should 
need  to  enlarge  very  much  upon  our 
subject  to  retrace  the  career  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  his 
escapades  in  houses  of  ill-fame  he  kept  the 
police  of  the  old  régime  very  busy,  that  out  of 
devotion  to  the  royal  family  he  offered  to  hide 
the  carriage  which  was  to  take  Louis  XVI.  to 
Varennes,  and  that  later  on,  when  he  had 
become  the  friend  of  Josephine  and  the  inti- 
mate of  Talleyrand,  he  lived  very  happily  in 
Paris  as  long  as  the  Empire  lasted.     He  was 
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possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  scattered 
his  gold  freely.  Still,  neither  his  wealth  nor  his 
pranks  prevented  him  being  very  fond  of  arts 
and  letters.  He  it  was  who  edited  the  Memoirs 
of  Madame  du  Hausset,  and  he  \vrote  besides 
various  works  on  India,  Mary  Stuart  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  several  of  them  in  French.  Finally, 
under  the  Restoration,  he  was  reputed,  with  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  the  Count  de  Sommariva, 
Delessert,  and  Denon,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced of  collectors. 

M.  and  Mme.  Crawford,  who  had  been  law- 
fully married  for  a  long  time,  then  inhabited, 
at  No.  21  Rue  d'Anjou  Saint-Honoré,  an  impos- 
ing hôtel  celebrated  for  its  very  rare  furniture 
and  its  priceless  pictures.  Wellington  was  an 
assiduous  visitor  at  the  house,  and  many  Pari- 
sians were  likewise  to  be  met  there,  together 
with  a  goodly  number  of  diplomatic  and  military 
attachés.  Quentin  Crawford  died  in  1819  re- 
gretted by  all.  The  portraits  by  the  Mignards, 
by  Reubens  and  by  Giordini  had  to  be  sold  ; 
but  his  widow  kept  on  the  hôtel  in  the  Rue 
d'Anjou,  and  it  was  there  that  Lady  Blessington 
found  Mme.  Crawford,  peacefully  winding  up 
her  adventurous  career  in  the  bosom  of  an 
attentive  and  respectful  family. 

Madame  Crawford  had  remained  miraculously 
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young.  She  was  very  nearly  eighty,  yet  one 
would  hardly  have  supposed  her  sixty.  But 
age  had  not  been  able  to  alienate  the  traces 
of  great  beauty.  She  continued  to  dress 
coquettishly,  and,  by  her  smiling  welcome  and 
urbanity,  succeeded  in  winning  all  hearts. 
"  She  gives  me  a  notion,"  says  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  "  of  the  appearance  which  the  celebrated 
Ninon  de  l'Enclos  must  have  presented  at  the 
same  age."  Which  would  tend  to  show  that 
Lady  Blessington  had  rather  vague  notions  as 
to  what  the  appearance  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos 
had  been.  "  Interesting  sight,"  she  goes  on, 
**  to  see  her  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren,  all  remarkable  for  their 
good  looks,  and  affectionately  attached  to  her, 
while  she  appears  not  a  little  proud  of  them." 
Perhaps,  too,  Lady  Blessington  was  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  this  amiable  Madame  Craw- 
ford's career.  Doubtless  it  happened  sometimes 
that  indiscreet  persons  allowed  themselves  to 
chatter  about  the  long  passed  adventures  of  a 
certain  Madame  Sullivan,  and  that  these  adven- 
tures even  perplexed  them  very  much  ;  but 
they  soon  held  their  peace  out  of  consideration 
for  the  fortune,  the  noble  alliances  and  the 
powerful  acquaintances  of  people  who  had, 
moreover,    not    been   afraid   to    devote    them- 
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selves  in  the  past  to  the  cause  of  the  martyr 
King. 

So,  every  evening  after  dinner,  as  the  custom 
then  was,  Mme.  Crawford  received  at  her  hôtel 
in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  and  every  evening  the  same 
group  of  devoted  friends  were  to  be  met  at  her 
house  ;  at  their  head,  the  Due  de  Gramont, 
whom  we  have  already  caught  sight  of  in  the 
ballet  greenroom,  a  gentle  and  cordial  old  man 
who  was  a  marked  contrast,  \vith  his  calm  and 
moderation,  to  a  good  many  of  the  defenders 
of  the  monarchy.  Next  came  the  Marquise  de 
Poulprie.  Like  the  Due  de  Gramont,  this  latter 
lady  had  shared  the  exile  of  the  princes,  and, 
hke  him,  she  loved  to  dilate  on  the  things  and 
people  of  former  days.  While  the  Due  recalled 
the  years  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  been 
a  captain  of  the  Guards  at  Versailles,  the  old 
lady  went  back  to  the  days  when  she  had 
wandered,  a  little  girl,  in  the  avenues  of  the 
Park.  One  day  she  had  met  there  a  young 
lady  with  "  a  most  animated  and  pleasant 
countenance,  un  petit  nez  retroussé,  brilliant 
eyes  and  full  red  lips,"  and  this  young  lady 
had  been  no  other  than  Mme.  Dubarry.  How 
far  away  it  all  seemed  !  Madame  Crawford's 
guests  listened  attentively  while  these  two  sur- 
vivals of  the  old  régime  talked.     Among  their 

Q 
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listeners  were  both  Parisians  and  Englishmen  : 
Lady  Hawarden  and  Lady  Drummond,  the 
Marquise  de  Bréhan,  the  Baronne  d'Etlingen, 
the  Duchesse  de  la  Force,  sometimes,  too, 
Mile.  Grassini,  the  celebrated  singer,  who  would 
astonish  the  assembly  with  her  southern  babble, 
her  naïve  repartees  and  her  disconcerting  frank- 
ness, and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  would  ask  any 
and  everybody  for  news  of  "  this  dear  and 
excellent  Duke  of  Wellington,"  who,  as  will  be 
remembered,  had  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to 
lavish  upon  her  the  marks  of  a  very  devoted  love. 
Lady  Blessington  hked  everybody— Mile. 
Grassini,  Mme.  de  la  Force,  and  M.  de  Gramont. 
Her  civilities  were  returned,  and  soon  Mme. 
Crawford's  friends  went  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  new  arrival.  To  tell  the  truth,  if  we 
except  the  foreigners,  very  few  women  were  to 
be  met  with  at  her  house  ;  but  to  make  amends, 
the  men  were  numerous  and  of  very  varied 
antecedents.  Thus  we  see  filing  into  the  Hôtel 
Ney  in  turn,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,i  the  Due  de 
Talleyrand,  the  Due  de  Mouchy,'  the  Due  de 

1  Towards  the  end  of  her  stay  in  Paris,  Lady  Blessington  said 
of  him  that  she  could  never  see  him  without  thinking  of  a  remark 
by  a  French  author  :  "  People  have  been  known,  who  manage  to 
dispense  with  brains  by  joining  politeness  to  noble  and  elegant 
manners." 

2  Charles  de  Noailles,  Due  de  Mouchy,  captain  of  the  Guards, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  de  Poix,  who  died  in  1819,  and 
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Dino,  the  Marquis  de  Brézé,  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies,  the  same  who,  when  congratulated 
by  Charles  X.  on  his  management  of  the  funeral 
of  Louis  XVII I.,  made  answer  to  the  new  mon- 
arch that  he  would  try  to  do  better  on  the  next 
occasion  ;  then  actors,  come  over  from  London 
—  Mathews    and    Charles    Kendal,  —  down    to 
Lafitte,  Thiers,  and  Mignet  ;  Thiers  Hvely,  talka- 
tive, and  petulant,  with  his  little  eyes  glittering 
beneath  his  spectacles,  and  Mignet  with  more 
restrained  bearing,  but  a  no  less  clever  talker, 
who  had,  in  addition,  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
suasive voice  and  pleasing  face.     Did  not  Lady 
Blessington  go  so  far  as  to  think  him  the  very 
image  of  Byron  ?     However,  the  daily  visitors  of 
the  beautiful  Englishwoman  were  more  especi- 
ally the  associates  of  Alfred  d'Orsay,  visitors  at 
Tortoni's,  budding  sporting  men,  and  the  future 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club  :   Walewski,  "  thin 
and  slender,"  the  hero  of  the  day,  whose  romantic 
birth,  "  beautiful  brown  eyes,  dreamy  smile,  and 
even  his  slight  accent,  when  he  talked  love," 
roused   the   interest   of   many   of   the   women. 
"  He  waltzed  like  a  Slav,"  the  ladies  of  his  day 
repeated  to  one  another,  "  with  inimitable  grace, 

of  Louise  Marie  de  Beauveau.  He  had  married  Mile.  Nathalie 
de  Laborde,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Charlotte  Léontine,  who 
married  Alfred  de  Noailles,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Beresina  in 
1812. 
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and  a  fervour  that  our  Parisians  never  acquire." 
And,  with  all  this,  was  he  so  attractive  ?  "  You 
think  perhaps  he  is  a  beauty/*  wrote  Lady  Gran- 
ville ;  "  no,  my  dear,  a  tall,  pale,  inanimate  boy, 
but  he  is  the  fashion,  et  Vetoile  de  Caradoc  pâlit 
devant  lui."  ^ 

Here,  again,  we  meet  with  this  Major  Caradoc, 
the  future  Lord  Howden,  the  lover  and  after- 
wards the  husband  of  Princess  Bagration,  who 
was  just  then  choosing  Paris  as  the  scene  of  his 
amorous  exploits.  His  position  as  diplomatic 
attaché  procured  him  from  time  to  time  a  few 
diplomatic  missions  ;  but  his  social  successes 
were  far  greater  than  were  his  military  or  states- 
manhke  gifts.  He  was  frequently  to  be  seen  at 
Lady  Blessington's.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  clever,  and  a  decided  fop  ;  "a  great  man 
of  fashion,"  as  Castellane  tells  us,  "a  sort  of 
dandy,  but  a  very  decent  sort  of  fellow."  And 
Lady  Granville  adds,  the  day  after  one  of  her 
receptions  :  "  Caradoc  is  a  great  card  in  my 
game.     There  are  about  six  of  them  in  love 

^  In  1827  Castellane  wrote:  "At  Mme.  de  Flahaut's  I  met  for 
the  first  time  a  young  M.  Walewski,  the  son  of  Mme.  Walevvska 
and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  he  has  the  eyes  and  the  voice  of 
his  father  ;  he  is  taller  than  he,  and  very  good-looking."  And 
three  years  later  :  "  M.  Walewski  is  one  of  the  young  men  most 
the  fashion  with  the  ladies  :  he  has  beautiful  eyes,  he  is  pale,  he 
has  a  circular  beard  framing  his  face,  a  fashion  that  some  few 
affect  just  no^'"— Journal. 
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with  him."  It  would  appear  that  the  gallant 
Major  did  not  show  himself  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  the  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Guiche, 
and  paid  her  his  court  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
draw  down  unpleasantness  upon  himself.  "  The 
Duchesse  de  Guiche,"  goes  on  Lady  Granville, 
**  has  broken  a  small  blood-vessel,  and  does  not 
stir  out.  It  is  said  that  the  Major  (Caradoc)has 
been  all  but  forbidden  the  house,  and  certainly 
he  never  seems  to  go  there  from  hence  with 
drums  and  flourish  of  trumpets  as  he  used  to 
do  when  the  clock  struck  ten.  His  own  ex- 
cellent taste  and  judgment  have  led  him  to 
select  Princess  Bagration  as  his  consolation." 
And  a  few  days  later  :  "  Mme.  de  Guiche  re- 
appeared yesterday.  The  Major  stayed  away, 
which  '  intrigued  '  the  world  very  much. 
Some  think  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  Bagra- 
tion, others  that  an  encounter  \\ath  the  rival 
queens  would  have  been  too  much  for  his 
nerves."  ^ 

^  About  the  same  time  we  read  in  La  Mode,  in  the  description 
of  a  ball  organised  in  favour  of  the  poor  English  :  "  The  honours 
were  done  by  English  stewards,  Captain  Drummondand  M.  Crad- 
dockeet,  the  flower  of  dandyism  and  the  height  of  '  fashionibity.'  " 
It  is  certain  that  the  Colonel  had  a  handsome  face  and  knew  how 
to  use  it.  In  1837  Mme.  de  Dino  wrote  in  her  diary:  "It  is 
reported  in  Paris  that  M.  Caradoc  wishes  to  dissolve  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Bagration,  that  he  would  in  that  case  be  made 
a  peer,  and  become  the  husband  of  the  young  Queen  (Queen 
Victoria).     He  claims  to  be  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland  ! 
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Together  with  Caradoc  and  Walewski  we  must 
mention  Alfred  de  Maussion,  who  likewise  caused 
a  terrible  commotion  in  cosmopolitan  society, 
and  whose  victories,  conquests,  and  ravages 
attained  quite  amazing  proportions.  And  in- 
deed, the  monster  was  not  equal  to  his  own 
triumphs,  declared  himself  worn  out,  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  his  endless  labours,  and 
wound  up,  as  a  kind  of  epilogue,  with  the  remark 
that  all  these  Englishwomen  were  a  little  com- 
promising and  "  were  not  happy  if  the}^  could 
not  run  away  from  their  stupid,  good-natured 
husbands,  who  only  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
shut  their  eyes  and  see  nothing."  ^ 

Finally,  Lady  Blessington  counted  among  her 
guests  Charles  de  Morney,  "  the  George  Anson 
of  Paris,  V enfant  gâté  de  la  fortune,  for  whom 
the  Duchesse  de  Raguse  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Dino  are  dying,  with  whom  Mile.  Mars  is  so 
desperately  in  love  that  she  won't  act — no. 
She  has  been  in  bed  for  a  month,  because  he 
has  quarrelled   with  her.     And  for  why  ?     He 

I  believe  it  is  all  nonsense,  but  in  the  meantime  the  little  Queen 
is  so  charmed  with  him  that  she  says  and  does  nothing  without 
consulting  him." 

1  Baron  Alfred  de  Maussion,  like  his  brother  Adolphe,  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  officer  in  the  army.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  Montmorencys,  by  virtue  of  a  distant  relationship,  and 
likewise  with  the  Dosne  family.  Alfred  de  Maussion  became  the 
friend  of  Thiers,  who  procured  him  the  appointment  of  Consul  at 
Rostock. 
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spied  a  chain  given  to  him  by  Raguse,  by  him 
to  Mars,  on  the  waistcoat  of  another  and  re- 
sented it."  1  Although  this  latter  lady  was 
generally  careful  to  conceal  her  adventures,  it 
does  not  seem  that  she  tried  very  hard  to  keep 
this  latter  liaison  secret.  But  Mile.  Mars  was 
no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  and  jokes  were 
sometimes  bandied  about  at  her  expense.  On 
hearing  one  day  that  Mornay  had  a  portrait 
of  the  lady  at  twenty  hanging  up  in  his  room  : 
"  Yes,"  Pozzi  di  Borgo  remarked  spitefully, 
"he  is  glad  to  see  her  as  she  was  when  the 
other  men  knew  her."  ^  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mile.  Mars  at  that  time 
still  retained  a  strange  attractiveness,  and  that 
to  the  charms  of  her  beautiful  eyes  she  added 
other  qualities  no  less  rare.  Miss  Berry,  who 
went  one  evening  to  Princess  Zénéide's  on 
purpose  to  meet  her,  pictures  her  to  us  as  being 
as  natural  and  intelligent  in  society  as  on  the 
stage,  discussing  her  art,  Talma,  and  a  new 
piece  that  they  were  going  to  play  in  together, 
with  considerable  wit  and  good  grace.  "  In 
short,  she  is  in  the  drawing-room  as  much  as 

^  Lady  Granville. 

^  Lady  Granville,  in  her  turn,  writes  :  "  Charles  de  Mornay  had 
the  toothache,  and  Mile.  Mars  took  him  to  the  dentist,  who  ad- 
vised extraction.  He  refused  ;  she  tried  to  brace  up  his  courage. 
Then  the  dentist  remarked  :  'Oh  !  I  am  sure  the  younj^"^  gentle- 
man will  do  it  to  please  his  beautiful  mamma.'  " 
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possible  as  she  is  on  the  stage,  the  same  charm- 
ing tone  of  voice,  the  same  finesse,  the  same 
simphcity.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  seen  her 
and  also  very  glad  to  find  her  what  she  is." 
But  Lady  Blessington  will  soon  be  speaking  to 
us  at  greater  length  about  the  celebrated 
comedy  actress. 

Lady  Blessington  had  declared  Mme.  Craw- 
ford's guests  to  be  the  most  delightful  people 
in  the  world  ;  she  judged  no  less  favourably 
the  friends  of  Alfred  d'Orsay,  all  of  them,  so 
she  says,  being  accomplished  and  well-bred 
young  men.  Her  new  associations  dehghted 
her,  and  filled  her  with  satisfaction.  She  never 
tires  of  talking  about  them  in  the  most  flattering 
terms.  Still,  she  too,  on  occasion,  with  Miss 
Berry  and  Lady  Granville,  inclines  to  think  that 
the  Parisian  ladies  have  a  very  good  opinion 
of  themselves,  so  good  that  it  reflects  on  the 
opinion  they  might  entertain  of  their  neighbours. 
If  a  London  beauty  appears  in  a  Faubourg 
salon,  they  will  politely  admit  that  "  she  is  not 
bad  for  an  Englishwoman  "  ;  if  the  said  beauty 
charms  her  hearers  with  her  conversation,  they 
will  carry  condescension  as  far  as  to  admit  that 
"  Madame  has  a  very  French  type  of  mind." 
But  all  that  is  nothing.  The  smallest  shop- 
keeper feels  himself  obliged  to  bring  out  for  his 
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British  customers  his  most  enormous  shoes  and 
gloves.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  be  patient  ;  there 
are  limits  to  presumption,  and  Lady  Blessington 
does  not  conceal  from  us  the  fact  that  this  last 
instance  touches  her  in  a  very  tender  spot. 

Fortunately  these  same  Frenchmen  have  re- 
deeming qualities.  She  admits  that  they  are 
polite,  attentive,  on  occasion  fertile  in  delicate 
kindnesses,  and  as  a  rule  most  deferential  to 
women.  They  are  not  the  men  to  go  off  by 
themselves,  as  soon  as  supper  is  over,  as  English- 
men do  ;  "  they  do  not  utter  wdth  a  smile  half 
pity,  half  condescension  :  '  We  must  not  talk 
politics  before  ladies  '  ;  they  merely  avoid  en- 
tering on  discussions,  and  show  their  deference 
for  female  society  by  speaking  literature,  on 
which  they  politely  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  women  are  well  informed."  "  I  strongly 
suspect,"  adds  Lady  Blessington,  "  that  the 
women  here  would  be  very  little  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  nonchalance  that  prompts  the 
conduct  I  have  referred  to  in  England,  and  that 
any  man  who  would  make  his  horses  or  his 
field-sports  the  topic  of  discourse  in  their 
presence,  would  soon  find  himself  expelled  from 
their  society."  The  fact  is,  she  finds  the  tone 
of  French  society  eminently  in  accord  with  her 
sympathies.     Letters,  the  arts,  and  the  events 
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of  the  day  furnish  the  ordinary  topics  of  con- 
versation. And  in  this  daily  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  Enghshwoman  finds  a  charm  and  a 
pleasing  quality  that  she  meets  with  nowhere 
else,  "  a  lightness  and  brilliancy,  a  sort  of 
touch  and  go,  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  acquired 
by  strangers.  Never  dwelling  long  on  any 
subject  and  rarely  entering  profoundly  into  it, 
they  sparkle  on  the  surface  with  great  dexterity, 
bringing  wit,  gaiety,  and  tact  into  play.  Con- 
versation is,  with  the  French,  the  aim  and  object 
of  society.  Such  is  the  tact  of  the  Parisians, 
that  even  the  ignorant  conceal  the  poverty  of 
their  minds,  and  might,  to  casual  observers, 
pass  as  being  in  no  way  deficient,  owing  to  the 
address  with  which  they  glide  in  an  à  'propos 
oui,  ou  non,  and  an  appropriate  shake  of  the 
head,  nod  of  assent  or  dissent." 

Again,  she  is  obliged  to  admit  that  "  French 
society  has  decidedly  one  great  superiority  over 
English,  and  that  is  its  freedom  from  those 
topics  which  too  often  engross  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  male  conversation,  such  as  racing, 
shooting,  and  coursing."  And  Lady  Blessington 
admits  with  a  good  grace  that  "  few  English 
shine  in  conversation  with  the  French." 

However,  we  see  at  her  table  some  of  her 
most  eminent  countrymen — Lord  Russell,  Lord 
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Palmerston,  Hall  Standish,  the  same  who,  in 
sheer  exuberance  of  spirits,  was  ruining  himself 
at  the  Salon  des  Étrangers,  and  yet,  cultivated 
gentleman  and  expert  collector  as  he  was,  later 
on  endowed  the  Louvre  very  generously  with 
a  valuable  series  of  Spanish  engravings  and 
pictures.  Then  there  were  Rogers  and  Luttrell, 
two  originals  and  oddities,  who  enjoyed  staying 
in  Paris  or  Rome,  poets  of  no  great  reputation 
among  us,  but  who  nevertheless  had  their  little 
day  across  the  Channel.  From  the  former  we 
have  Jacqueline  and  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend; 
from  the  second.  Advice  to  Julia  and  the  Letters 
of  a  Dandy  to  Dolly,  which  the  great  Byron 
praised  to  his  contemporaries. 

A  number  of  official  personages  circled  round 
these  fine  wits,  as  did  also  travellers  arriving 
from  Italy,  or  idlers,  weary  of  the  Bond  Street 
pavement,  the  latter  sometimes  less  enter- 
taining :  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Lord 
Stuart  of  Rothesay,  Ambassador  to  Paris  from 
1821  to  1824,  who  returned  in  1828  to  take  the 
place  of  Lord  Granville.  His  favourite  resort 
was,  as  we  know,  the  ballet  greenroom.  There 
he  discovered  charms  that  were  always  new, 
and  when  he  had  left  this  delightful  spot  behind 
him,  he  found  his  pleasure  in  narrating  his  most 
recent  escapades  to  the  first  comer,  except  for 
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which  he  never  opened  his  mouth.  Lady 
Blessington  describes  him  to  us  as  a  man  of 
exceptional  tact  ;  but  Lady  Granville,  Castel- 
lane,  and  Chateaubriand  give  us  more  significant 
information.  We  should  likewise  have  met  at 
the  Hôtel  Ney,  Lord  Herbert,  whom  Tortoni's 
sumamed  Lord  Air-Bête — Gronow  declares  that 
this  was  from  jealousy  of  his  handsome  presence, 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  impossible — 
and  finally  Viscount  Allen,  a  ruined  old  libertine, 
peevish  and  red-faced,  who  was  a  man  "  not 
encumbered  with  too  much  principle."  ^  People 
who  knew  him  declare  that  he  was  exactly  like 
a  parrot,  both  as  regards  his  profile  and  his 
extraordinary  gait,  which  does  not  imply,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  extraordinarily  clever  ;  but 
no  one  could  say  more  disagreeable  things  at 
more  disagreeable  times  than  he  could.  How- 
ever, the  nymphs  of  the  Palais  Royal,  together 
with  Véry's  menus,  conduced  to  cheer  him  up, 
and  Lord  Allen  while  in  Paris  was  in  a  most 
charming  temper. 

Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  took  care  not  to 
breed  melancholy.  If  they  received  a  great 
deal,  they  went  out  too,  and  the  beautiful 
Englishwoman  was  to  be  seen  everywhere — in 

^  Creevey  Papers. 
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the  fashionable  restaurants,  at  the  theatre,  and 
out  walking.  She  was  pointed  out  at  Long- 
champs  during  Holy  Week,  parading  side  by  side 
with  Princess  Bagration,  M.  Schikler,  and  the 
Duchesse  D'Istrie, — celebrated  days  when  the 
whole  army  of  fashion  appeared  in  great  pomp, 
courtiers  and  financiers,  smart  women  from  the 
Faubourg  and  the  Chaussée  d'Antin,  and  when 
there  filed  by  under  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
to^vnspeople,  the  post  chariot  of  Mile.  Mars, 
the  parasol  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  the 
splendid  equipage,  with  its  four  horses  and  pos- 
tillions, of  Monsieur  de  Rothschild.  She  was  to 
be  seen  again  in  the  balconies  of  the  Vaudeville, 
listening  to  M.  Scribe's  last  piece,  at  the  Variétés, 
where  the  public  never  tired  of  applauding 
Potier  in  his  famous  part  of  the  Ci-devant  jeune 
homme,^  at  the  Comédie  Française,  where  Dumas 
was  reaping  a  triumph  with  Henri  III.  et  sa 
Cour,  dit  the  Italiens,  where  Malibran  trans- 
ported her  audience  once  a  week,  and  finally 
at  the  Opéra,  where,  as  etiquette  demanded, 
she  attended  religiously.  In  her  sky-blue  box 
(an  imitation  of  her  boudoir  in  the  Rue  de 
Bourbon)  Lady  Blessington,  surrounded  by  her 

'  A  one-act  comedy  by  Merle  and  Brazier,  celebrated  in  its 
day,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Variétés  on  28th  May 
1812. 
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court  of  admirers,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to 
Nourrit 's  charming  voice  and  went  into  raptures 
over  the  first  performances  of  the  incomparable, 
the  divine  Marie  Taglioni. 

And  then  there  were  private  parties  at 
Lointier's,  the  fashionable  eating-house,  at  the 
Cadran  Bleu  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  at 
the  Rocher  de  Concale  in  the  Rue  Mandar,  where 
the  English  are  said  to  have  come  from  London 
on  purpose  to  taste  Borel's  cooking.  Some- 
times Lady  Blessington  was  seen  even  at  the 
Tivoli  ball,  where  society  people  occasionally 
went  to  watch  the  frolics  of  the  people,  just  as 
in  our  day  many  make  a  point  of  frequenting 
certain  forbidden  spots.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
evident  from  the  Idler  in  France  that  public 
balls  have  very  much  changed  their  character 
since  the  year  1830,  and  we  are  not  a  httle 
surprised  to  hear  Lady  Blessington  expatiate 
upon  the  correct  appearance,  the  modest  be- 
haviour and  the  reserve  of  the  ladies  frequent- 
ing the  place.  Assuredly,  she  concluded,  some 
of  the  young  persons  called  grisettes  were  a 
little  demonstrative  in  their  behaviour  now  and 
then  ;  but  really  these  Frenchwomen  had  all 
such  a  wonderful  gift  of  making  the  best  of 
their  charms  that  it  was  impossible,  even  at  the 
Tivoli,  to  distinguish  a  marquise  from  a  milliner. 
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We  must  certainly  conciude  that  resorts  of  this 
kind  have  undergone  a  very  radical  change. 
What  would  Lady  Blessington  think,  if  she  were 
to  return  to  Paris  now  !  But  the  following 
incident  is  even  more  surprising.  While,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche  and  probably 
by  her  husband — Lady  Blessington  omits  to 
mention  who  took  them  to  the  Tivoli — she  was 
delightedly  praising  the  grace  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  exquisite  modesty  of  their  partners, 
accident  directs  her  steps  towards  a  quadrille 
which  is  being  danced  in  a  particularly  finished 
style.  WTiat  is  her  surprise  to  discover  that 
the  ladies  taking  part  in  it  are  no  other  than 
her  friends  the  Marquise  de  Marnier,  the  Vi- 
comtesse de  Noailles,  Mrs  Hall  Standish,  and 
the  old  Marquis  de  l'Espérance  de  l'Aigle,  still 
nimble  and  frolicsome,  the  succession  of  whose 
capers  did  not  fail  to  rouse  the  frankest  en- 
thusiasm among  the  onlookers. ^ 

The  Parisians  of  the  Restoration,  again,  were 
very  unlike  the  Parisians  of  to-day.  Here  and 
there,  in  the  Idler,  we  come  across  a  few  sugges- 

1  M.  de  l'Espérance  de  l'Aigle  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
grow  old.  Merle  and  Brazier  made  him  the  hero  of  their  play 
the  Ci-deva7it  jeune  homme.  Castellane  wrote  in  1813:  »"  Potier  is 
acting  proverbs  to-night  at  Mme.  de  Gontaut's,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  Ci-devant  jeune  homme.  L'Espérance  de  l'Aigle 
was  there,  among  the  audience,  so  that  we  could  see  the  original 
of  the  hero  without  goinsr  oitt  of  the  room.' 
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live  descriptions,  a  page  or  two  recalling  the 
Paris  of  former  days  :  now  a  view  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  beautiful  ladies  walking  about 
in  felt  hats  a  rOurika,^  Lifeguards  in  full 
uniform,  and  Adolphe  and  Theodore  telling 
each  other,  as  they  lie  about  on  four  chairs, 
stories  of  their  conquests  ;  now  a  corner  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  the  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  appear  very  different  from  that 
of  to-day.  Just  as  under  the  third  Republic, 
Lady  Blessington  notices  numbers  of  small 
children  playing  at  ball,  crowds  of  nurses  in 
caps,  and  old  ladies  airing  their  favourite  dogs 
in  the  more  lonely  walks.  Lady  Blessington 
then  starts  on  her  return  journey  to  the  Rue 
de  Bourbon  and,  on  her  way,  drives  through 
the  Pays  Latin,  a  legendary  and  eccentric 
country,  an  unknown  region,  of  which  she  has 
heard  vaguely  in  society.  Neither  the  Court 
of  Miracles  nor  its  vagrants  could  have  evoked 
such  stupefaction  in  the  Englishwoman.  She 
sees  as  she  passes  through,  odd,  picturesque  and 
sordid  dwellings,  and  individuals  as  odd  as  the 
houses  about  them,  "  men  in  rusty,  threadbare 
black,  with  books  under  the  arm,  and  some 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  reading  as  they  walk." 
There    is    the    same    extraordinary    behaviour 

*  Ourika,  a  character  in  a  well-known  contemporary  novel. 
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among  the  women^  who,  according  to  the  Idler, 
"  have  a  totally  different  aspect  to  those  of 
every  other  part  of  Paris.  Their  dress  betrays 
a  total  neglect,  and  its  fashion  is  that  of  some 
forty  years  ago,  which  indicates  their  conviction 
that  the  men  they  meet  seldom  notice  thejn."  Such 
were  the  discoveries  that  Lady  Blessington 
made  from  her  carriage. 

But  descriptions  Hke  these  are  rare  enough 
in  her  work.  In  1829,  although  she  prided 
herself  on  reading  a  great  deal,  and  liked  to 
form  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the  most  recent 
publications — on  the  Chronique  de  Charles  IX., 
Cinq  Mars,  or  the  poetry  of  Amable  Tastu — 
Lady  Blessington  had  not  yet  come  forward  as 
a  ^\Titer,  and  she  had  certainly  no  design  of 
tracing  a  picture  of  Paris,  nor  of  definitely 
wilting  a  book  on  France  or  the  French.  Very 
simply,  she  jots  down  the  employ  of  her  time, 
continues  her  narration  every  day  with  the 
ready  pen  of  one  who  loves  writing.  That  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  of  her  talent. 
She  writes  with  facility,  even  at  times  with  a 
facility  that  borders  on  the  monotonous.  This 
criticism  apart,  however,  she  has  still  for  us 
the  inestimable  merit  of  having  kno^vn  a  great 
many  people,  and  having  seen  a  great  many 
things. 
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Like  a  good  Englishwoman,  she  travels 
methodically  and  conscientiously  sees  every- 
thing. Although  she  loves  pleasure  and  social 
intercourse,  she  finds  time  at  certain  hours  to 
reflect.  We  have  surprised  her  wandering  peace- 
fully in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  another  time 
we  shall  meet  her  in  a  second-hand  dealer's 
shop  purchasing  knick-knacks  and  so-called 
historic  objects.  For  Lady  Blessington,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  her  countrymen,  has  a  very 
decided  liking  for  all  celebrities  of  the  day,  or 
the  day  before. 

For  instance,  after  a  performance  at  the 
Français,  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  she 
would  like  to  know  Mile.  Mars,  a  wish  that  she 
had  been  cherishing  some  time  and  that  she 
eventually  succeeded  in  gratifying.  Among  the 
illustrious  men  and  women  of  her  day.  Mile. 
Mars,  indeed,  held  a  very  prominent  place.  No 
one  passed  through  Paris  without  going  to  see 
her  in  one  of  her  famous  parts,  and  it  was  a 
great  boast  to  have  been  admitted  to  her  house. 
Her  receptions  were  renowTied  and  her  residence 
the  meeting-place  of  a  whole  group  of  cultivated 
and  pleasant  people,  among  whom  "  reigned 
that  easy,  courteous  bon  ton,  which  has  almost 
become  a  traditionary  legend  both  in  England 
and  France.     The  drawing-room  of  Mile.  Mars 
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was  a  school  for  good  manners  and  good 
French  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house,  though 
affable  and  kind  to  all,  knew  well  how  to  keep 
her  guests  in  order."  ^ 

So  one  fine  morning  Lady  Blessington  went 
off   to   the    Rue   de   la   Tour-des-Dames,    and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  her  hôtel,  which  is  still 
standing,  not  far  from  Talma's  old  house.     As 
soon  as  she  entered  she  came  under  the  spell 
of  its  charm,  declared  everything  to  be  "  the 
prettiest  in  the  world,"  and  each  room,  each 
article  of  furniture  "  bespeaking  its  owner  to  be 
a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  mind  and  refined 
habits,"  from  the  Louis  XVI.  boudoir  decorated 
by  Ciceri,  to  the  library  beautified  with  paintings 
by  Lamy,  Gérard,  and  Delacroix.     Here  and 
there,  portraits,  busts,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
interesting  souvenirs,  and,  on  a  white  marble 
bracket,  a  gold  crown  presented  to  the  actress 
by  her   admirers.     Thereupon   follows   an   en- 
thusiastic eulogy  :    "  Never  did  two  hours  glide 
more  rapidly  away  than  those  passed  in  the 
society  of  this  fascinating  woman.     Mile.  Mars 
is  even  more  attractive  off  the  stage  than  on  ; 
for  her  countenance   beams  with  intelligence, 
and  her  manners  are  at  once  so  animated,  yet 
gentle  ;  so  kind,  yet  dignified,  and  there  is  such 

^  Gronow. 
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an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
that  no  one  can  approach  without  being  delighted 
with  her.  Her  conversation  is  marked  by  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  Her  features  are  regular 
and  dehcate  ;  her  figure,  though  inclined  to 
embonpoint,  is  very  graceful  ;  and  her  smile, 
like  the  tones  of  her  voice,  is  irresistibly  sweet, 
and  reveals  teeth  of  rare  beauty.  Off  the  stage, 
she  wears  her  own  dark  hair,  simply  arranged, 
and  her  clear  brown  complexion,  free  from  any 
artificial  tinge.  In  her  air  and  manner  is  the 
rare  and  happy  mixture  of  la  grande  dame  et 
la  femme  aimable  without  the  slightest  shade 
of  affectation." 

Lady  Blessington  is  delighted  once  more. 
We  may  remark  in  parenthesis,  that  she  is 
always  delighted.  Her  slightest  expressions  of 
appreciation  bear  the  impress  of  a  universal 
goodwill,  and  if  we  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of 
all  the  persons  whom  she  introduces  to  us,  it  is 
as  well  for  us  to  check  her  testimony  by  that 
of  others  less  indulgent.  However,  her  descrip- 
tion of  Mile.  Mars  tallies  with  that  of  many  of 
her  countrymen,  and  I  do  not  think  that  her 
admiration  is  in  this  case  misplaced. 

And  so,  feted  everywhere  she  went,  the  wife 
of  a  rich  and  highly  respected  gentleman,  and 
beloved  by  the  most  attractive  and  fashionable 
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man  in  Parisian  society,  Lady  Blessington's  life 
seemed  in  every  way  enviable.  Nothing  seemed 
to  presage  any  termination  to  her  felicity,  when 
suddenly  an  irrevocable  misfortune  occurred  : 
Lord  Blessington  died.  The  poor  gentleman 
had  gone  out  to  take  his  daily  walk,  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  congestion,  was 
brought  home,  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

Lady  Blessington  tells  us  very  little  about  her 
husband  in  The  Idler  in  France.  Indeed,  she 
says  nothing  at  all  about  him,  so  that,  natural 
conjugal  affection  apart,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  surmise  what  her  feelings  towards  him  were. 
"  A  chasm  of  many  months  in  my  journal,"  she 
writes  in  September  1829  ;  "  when  last  I  closed 
it,  little  could  I  have  foreseen  the  terrible  blow 
that  awaited  me."  Then,  in  October  of  the 
same  year  :  ''111  and  confined  to  my  chamber. 
My  physician  prescribes  society  to  relieve  low 
spirits,"  So,  yielding  to  professional  advice. 
Lady  Blessington  opens  her  doors  to  a  few 
sympathising  friends  such  as  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  who  had  himself  suffered  a  cruel  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter.  "  His 
grief  was  contagious,"  she  wrote,  "  and  found  in 
my  heart  a  voice  responsive  to  its  own."  This 
is  her  last  word  on  the  subject.  Gradually  the 
usual  visitors  found  their  way  back  to  her  house, 
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and  it  would  seem  that  the  young  widow 
managed  to  console  herself  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Besides,  had  she  not  one  sure  and 
infallible  cure  for  her  sorrows  :  was  not  the 
charming  d'Orsay  in  himself  a  powerful  consoler  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  and  little  stress  though  she 
lays  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  his  death 
brought  about  very  great  changes  in  her  life. 
Though  he  had  no  heir,  the  departed  nobleman 
had  left  an  heiress  behind  him,  and  this  heiress, 
as  we  know,  was  no  other  than  Mme.  Alfred 
d'Orsay,  who  was  living  apart  from  her  husband, 
and  who  showed  not  the  slightest  desire  to  share 
her  fortune  with  anyone.  Altogether,  there 
remained  to  the  unfortunate  widow  only  an 
income  of  about  50,000  francs,  a  very  restricted 
allowance  for  a  lady  who,  since  her  marriage, 
had  adopted  the  pleasant  plan  of  keeping  no 
account  of  her  expenses.  However,  Lady 
Blessington  was  not  the  woman  to  trouble  her 
head  about  trifles,  and,  money  being  short,  she 
resolved  to  accumulate  debts,  a  determination 
which  she  conscientiously  persevered  in  until 
her  death. 

So,  when  once  she  had  laid  aside  her  mourning 
garments,  she  resumed  her  social  triumphs,  and 
receptions,  dinners,  and  secret  parties  of  pleasure 
followed  one  upon  another  as  they  had  done  before. 
The  winter  months  had  returned.     Paris  woke 
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up  covered  with  snow.  "  There  were  beautiful 
sleighing  parties/'  Castellane  had  written,  a  few 
years  before.  "  Vicomte  Sosthène  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, in  a  magnificent  cap,  drove  Mme.  du 
Cayla  ;  one  of  their  horses,  being  badly  broken, 
shied  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Drouot  and  they 
were  upset.  The  adventure  is  talked  of  in 
dramng-rooms  as  much  as  the  war  in  Spain." 
In  those  days  the  ingenious  method  by  which 
snow  is  transformed  into  liquid  mud  was  not 
yet  resorted  to,  and  during  the  cold  season 
fashionable  folk  drove  about  the  town  in  sleighs. 
Of  course  Lady  Blessington  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Guiche  could  not  have  borne  to  be  a  moment 
behind  the  fashion,  and  they  both  hastened  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  locomotion.  The  one, 
driven  by  d'Orsay,  took  her  seat  in  a  vehicle 
in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  drawn  by  a  light  bay 
horse  ;  the  other,  with  her  husband,  drove  in 
one  representing  a  swan.  Walewski  joined  the 
procession  and  followed  in  a  Russian  sleigh. 
After  driving  down  the  boulevards  and  delight- 
ing the  onlookers,  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to 
St.  Cloud.  There  they  had  dinner,  then,  at 
nightfall,  returned  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
It  was  a  delightful  drive.  Mounted  servants 
with  torches  in  their  hands  rode  in  front  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  swan  and  the  dragon  darted 
fairy    fires    through    their    eyes,    lighting    up, 
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as  they  passed,  the  snow-laden  branches  and 
the  mysterious  underwood.  There  was  no  sound 
anywhere,  and,  intoxicated  by  the  keen  air  and 
the  speed,  Lady  Blessington  abandoned  herself 
to  the  caprices  of  her  romantic  imagination. 

So  we  see  her  restored  to  her  accustomed 
happy  state  of  unconcern,  to  her  pleasures  and 
her  charming  friends.  They  were  all  charming. 
We  certainly  knew  that  already,  but  she  takes 
the  precaution  of  telling  us  so  again  for  the 
twentieth  time.  True,  M.  X***— she  does  not 
mention  him  more  exactly  by  name — is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  But  we  are  only  moder- 
ately surprised  when  we  learn  that  M.  X*** 
talked  nothing  but  politics  to  her.  Worse  still, 
M.  X***  is  never  tired  of  predicting  the  most 
horrible  catastrophes.  Lady  Blessington  did 
not  care  in  the  least  for  politics,  and  still  less, 
as  may  be  supposed,  for  pessimistic  politics, 
so  that  when  M.  X*='*  told  her  that  the  State 
was  rushing  straight  to  its  ruin,  she  was  at  her 
wits'  end.  Everyone  admitted,  she  said,  that 
France  was  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  that  her 
internal  wealth  was  increasing,  and  that  abroad 
she  was  gaining  in  influence,  while,  thank  God  ! 
the  French  people  did  not  look  much  like  a 
downtrodden  nation.  All  of  them  statements 
that,  apart  from  the  opinion  of  Lady  Blessington, 
were  the  exact  truth.     "  Still,"  she  went  on  to 
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say,  "  of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  and  that 
is,  that  no  sovereign,  whatever  may  be  his 
merits,  can  long  remain  popular  in  France  ;  and 
that  no  prosperity,  however  brilliant,  can  pre- 
vent the  people  from  those  émeutes  into 
which  their  excitable  temperaments,  rather  than 
any  real  cause  for  discontent,  hurry  them." 

But  alas  !  the  tiresome  man  did  not  consider 
himself  beaten,  and  returned  to  the  attack,  more 
of  an  alarmist  and  more  obstinate  than  ever. 
"  A  long  visit  from  X***,"  wTote  his  victim, 
"  and,  as  usual,  politics  furnished  the  topic. 
How  I  wdsh  people  would  never  talk  politics  to 
me  !  In  vain  do  I  profess  my  ignorance  and 
inability,  people  will  not  believe  me  and  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  political  discussions 
that  ennui  me  beyond  expression.  If  X***  is 
to  be  credited,  Charles  X.  and  his  Government 
are  so  unpopular  that  his  reign  will  not  pass 
without  some  violent  commotion."  Lady  Bless- 
ington  understood  less  and  less.  At  reviews, 
out  walking,  and  at  the  theatre,  she  had  met 
his  Majesty  many  a  time — a  tall,  old  man  of 
affable  and  serene  demeanour,  whose  beautiful 
manners,  compliments,  and  happy  remarks  were 
vaunted  in  the  Paris  salons,  and  she  could  not 
imagine  what  cause  of  discontent  the  French 
people  could  have  met  with  their  sovereign.  It 
is  true  that  the  Polignac  Ministry  was  just  then 
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in  power,  that  is  to  say  that  France  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  famous  Ordinances.  But  the 
dear  lady  had  far  more  important  things  in  her 
head  than  Polignac  and  his  Ordinances,  were 
it  only  her  purchases  of  curiosities  or  her  last 
order  to  Herbault.^ 

Nevertheless  there  came  a  day,  the  27th  July 
in  the  year  1830,  when,  on  coming  in  from  a 
drive.  Lady  Blessington  thought  the  town 
looked  very  strange.  There  were  turbulent- 
looking,  excited  men  everywhere,  bands  going 
about  the  streets,  groups  standing  at  the  cross- 
roads. The  change  was  sudden  and  full  of 
menace.  Yesterday,  events  were  pursuing 
their  ordinary  course,  and  each  individual 
hastening  about  his  own  business  or  his  own 
pleasures.  To-day,  there  was  idleness  every- 
where ;    the  shops  shut,  the  shutters  up,  and 

^  Lady  Blessington  even  met  the  Due  de  Polignac  at  the  house 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche.  She  thought  him  very  pleasant,  and 
the  description  she  gives  us  of  him  is  pretty  much  in  agreement 
with  that  of  Mme.  d'Agoult.  "  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac  was  hand- 
some. The  son  of  the  lovely  Duchesse  de  Polignac  who  had 
shared  the  unpopularity  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  had  his  mother's 
tall,  slender,  and  supple  figure,  her  long  face  and  noble  features. 
He  was  like  the  King,  whose  son  he  was  said  by  the  common 
people  to  be.  More  English  in  his  m.anners  than  Charles  X.,  he 
had,  like  him,  an  affable  and  somewhat  meaningless  smile,  his 
conversation  was  ready  and  insignificant,  and  his  expression  very 
gentle.  ...  I  only  saw  the  Prince  de  Polignac  once,  for  barely  two 
hours,  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  speaking,  but  I  have  re- 
tained a  great  respect  for  him.  One  felt  at  once  that  there  was 
in  him  something  firm,  unshakable,  and  impenetrable." — Daniel 
Stern,  Mes  Souvenirs. 
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not  a  carriage  about.  But  there  was  worse  to 
come.  Lady  Blessington  returned  home,  and, 
her  first  alarm  over,  began  to  busy  herself  with 
her  usual  occupations,  when  suddenly  a  message 
was  brought  to  the  effect  that  the  rising  was 
taking  shape,  that  barricades  were  being  erected 
everywhere,  and  that  the  crowd  was  setting  fire 
to  the  military  station  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse. 
The  English  lady  could  scarcely  believe  her  own 
ears.  "  How  is  it  that  they  allow  such  things 
to  be  done  ?  WTiat  are  the  authorities  and 
the  police  thinking  of  ?  and  why,  if  the  civil 
authorities  are  too  weak  to  resist  the  torrent,  is 
there  not  a  sufficient  military  force  to  stem  it  ? 
If  a  government  will  try  the  hazardous  measure 
of  a  coup  d'etat,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  probable  consequences."  Very  sen- 
sible remarks.  The  same  evening  Walewski 
and  d'Orsay  appeared.  They,  too,  had  both 
returned  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  had 
had  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  which  was  already  blocked  and 
in  an  uproar,  and  plunged  in  darkness.  By  a 
providential  chance,  d'Orsay  had  been  able  to 
get  hold  of  his  chaise  in  the  Rue  de  Ménars, 
and,  with  the  pillaging  and  wTCcking  populace 
at  his  heels,  he  had  but  just  had  time  to  take 
refuge  in  the  club  in  the  Rue  de  Gramont. 
Things  were  really  beginning  to  look   very 
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bad,  and  Lady  Blessington,  although  she  did 
not  lose  all  hope,  could  no  longer  help  feeling 
profoundly  uneasy.  Alas  !  her  uneasiness  was 
only  too  well-founded.  Early  next  morning  the 
news  spread  that  more  barricades  had  been 
erected  during  the  night,  and  that  a  band  of 
infuriated  ruffians  were  parading  corpses  about 
the  streets,  and  shouting  threats  of  vengeance. 
Paris  woke  up  under  arms  :  the  battle  had 
begun  in  earnest.  All  day  long  Lady  Blessington 
remained  at  home,  with  doors  closed  and  listen- 
ing for  the  slightest  sound.  In  the  distance  she 
heard  the  tocsin  of  Notre-Dame,  the  rumble  of 
artillery,  and  the  reports  of  rifle-firing,  while 
from  hour  to  hour  her  friends,  neighbours,  and 
servants  came  and  went,  bringing  the  gloomiest 
of  tidings  :  the  tricolour  floating  over  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville,  the  troops  fraternising  with  the  mob, 
Charles  X.  fleeing  to  Belgium,  the  populace 
setting  fire  to  the  capital — a  plan  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact^  they  w^aited  to  put  into  execution 
forty  years  later,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
principles.  But,  wrote  Lady  Blessington  again, 
what  are  the  authorities  thinking  of  ?  and  how 
is  it  that  they  do  not  send  the  forces  necessary 
to  bring  these  knaves  to  their  senses  ? 

By  the  evening  she  had  exhausted  her 
patience,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  go  in  search 
of  news  herself  ;  so,  very  quietly  dressed,  and 
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accompanied  by  a  single  footman,  she  set  out 
on  foot  to  Mme.  Crawford's  house.  Some 
months  before,  Lady  Blessington  had  left  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  for  the  Rue  Matignon,  so  that 
it  was  not  very  far  to  her  friend's  house.  She 
quickly  reached  the  Rue  Saint  Honoré,  walking 
and  running,  but  there  she  found  herself  faced 
by  a  formidable  barricade,  at  the  top  of  the 
Rue  Verte.  For  a  moment  she  thought  of 
turning  back,  but  the  approach  of  a  band  of 
rioters  made  her  lose  her  head.  Summoning 
all  her  strength,  she  climbed  up  the  barricade, 
reached  the  top,  and  let  herself  drop  on  the 
other  side.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  barricade 
was  just  then  without  defenders.  Wliether 
or  no.  Lady  Blessington  was  only  too  anxious 
to  reach  her  journey's  end,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
suffocating  heat,  hurried  still  faster.  But  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  "  One 
might  have  fancied  oneself  in  a  city  ravaged 
by  the  plague." 

At  last  she  reached  her  friend's  house.  The 
door  was  opened  to  her  by  the  porter,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  WTiat  boldness, 
what  bravery  !  "  Really,  these  English  ladies 
are  afraid  of  nothing."  She  went  in  and  found 
Mme.  Crawford  in  tears  in  her  drawing-room  ; 
the  latter  lady  took  her  into  her  arms^  kissed 
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her,  and  lamented  bitterly  that  at  her  age  she 
should  have  had  to  live  through  the  horrors  of 
another  revolution.  Friends  and  relatives  stood 
grouped  round  her  in  consternation^  mournful 
and  thunderstruck  at  the  turn  of  events,  and 
exchanged  gloomy  remarks  in  a  low  voice. 
Others,  however,  tried  to  comfort  the  old  lady, 
amongst  the  rest  the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  who  had 
probably,  in  accordance  with  his  habits,  placed 
his  fortune  in  safety,  and  consequently  assured 
her  that  all  would  be  well.^  Lady  Blessington 
thought  it  only  reasonable  to  adopt  the  Marquis's 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  and  so, 
after  more  weeping  and  more  embraces,  decided 
to  return  home.  But  while  she  had  been  paying 
her  visit  the  insurgents  had  once  more  invaded 
the  streets,  and  had  stretched  ropes  across  and 
stopped  the  traffic  ;  some  of  them  even  wanted 
to  make  the  pretty  lady  jump  the  ropes,  which 
she  indignantly  refused  to  do.  Then  there  were 
enthusiastic  cries  of  :  "  Let  her  pass  !  Bravo 
the  brave  lady  !    she  is  quite  right.     Long  live 

1  "  The  strange  reputation  for  parsimony  associated  with  the 
magistrature  is  well  known.  His  father  had  been  the  first 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  economical  men  in  France.  It  is  said  that  he, 
having  always  acted  with  the  same  care  and  prudence,  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  emigration,  almost  the  only  one  of  his  compatriots 
in  possession  of  large  sums  of  money,  while  many  were  dying  of 
hunger." — Mme.  Ancelot,  Les  Salons  cP Autrefois. 
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the  English  !  "     The  nocturnal  escapade  termi- 
nated in  a  popular  ovation. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  situation  was 
daily  growing  more  critical.  The  royal  troops, 
famished  and  discouraged,  found  themselves  on 
29th  July  literally  blocked  about  the  Tuileries. 
But  the  struggle  was  being  continued  in  every 
direction,  and  to  those  who,  from  indoors,  judged 
only  by  the  din  of  the  firing,  things  did  not  so 
far  seem  desperate.  Then  suddenly  a  rumour 
spread  that  two  line  regiments  had  passed  over 
to  the  insurgents,  and  soon  other  news,  more 
and  more  overwhelming,  followed.  Unheard  of 
sight  !  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries  had  been  seen 
to  fill  with  troops  fleeing  in  disorder,  soldiers 
had  jumped  head  foremost  out  of  the  ^\dndows, 
the  panes  in  the  upper  stories  had  been  shivered 
to  fragments,  and  the  furniture,  broken  to  pieces, 
had  been  flung  out  through  the  windows,  the 
tricolour  floating  meanwhile  from  the  top  of  the 
Clock  Pavilion.  It  was  all  over,  the  revolt  had 
been  successful.  In  vain  did  d'Orsay  send  his 
men  out  to  try  to  save  the  portrait  of  the 
Dauphin  by  Lawrence.  The  wTetches  had  com- 
pleted their  task,  and  of  the  masterpiece  nothing 
remained.  \Miile  Lady  Blessington  was  being 
informed  of  these  customary  acts  of  vandalism, 
vagrants  came  and  shouted  under  her  windows  : 
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"  Les  amours  de  la  Duchesse  d'Angoulême  et  de 
V archevêque    de    Paris  " — imbecile  clamourings, 
amongst  which,  however,  other  shouts  of  Vive 
Napoléon,  Vive  le  Duc  d'Orléans,  and  even  Vive 
la  République  could  after  a  time  be  detected. 
Heavens  !     How  would  it  all  end  ?     The  next 
day,  and  the  day  after  that,  she  heard  that 
Charles  X.  was  leaving  Saint-Cloud  for  Trianon, 
then    Trianon   for    Rambouillet,    that    he    was 
revoking  the  Ordinances  and  abdicating,  that 
the    Dauphin    was    abdicating,    and    the    Due 
d'Orléans    had    been    appointed    Lieut  enant- 
General   of   the    Kingdom.     "  Unhappy   Bour- 
bons !  a  fatality  seems  to  impend  over  the  race  ; 
and  Charles  X.  appears  doomed  to  die,  as  he 
has  lived  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  in  exile." 
But  the  days  were  passing  by.     A  mournful 
silence  had  succeeded  the  tumult  of  the  riot, 
the  rumble  of  the  cannon,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
musketry.     Lady   Blessington   was   astonished 
and  almost  disappointed  to  wake  up  and  find 
quiet  restored.     WTiat  !    is  there  no  hope  ?    no 
more  alarms  ?     "  No,  milady,  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  !  "     That  was  all  that  her  maid  had  to 
say,  and  she,  too,  was  very  much  agitated  by 
the  new  state  of  affairs.     But  the  curious  part 
of  it  was  that  everyone  seemed  a  prey  to  the 
same  spiritless  idleness,  a  phase  of  discourage- 
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ment  and  lassitude  reminiscent  of  the  morrows 
of  masquerades.  And  Lady  Blessington  confides 
to  her  diary  the  remark  of  a  little  bourgeoise, 
who  had  declared  that  Paris  was  beginning  to 
be  a  very  melancholy  place. 

For  Lady  Blessington  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
go  out  ;  and  on  foot/for  carriages  could  still  not 
pass  along  the  streets,  she  went  to  have  a  look 
at  the  scene  of  battle.  ''  Never  did  any  town, 
not  actually  sacked,  present  a  more  changed 
aspect.  Houses  damaged  by  shots,  windows 
smashed,  pavement  destroyed  and  trees  cut 
do\vn  or  mutilated,  meet  the  eye  along  the 
boulevards."  Stupor  and  desolation  every- 
where. On  her  way  she  met  M.  de  la  Fayette, 
splendid,  pompous  and  sanctimonious,  only  too 
ready  to  parade  about  among  the  drunken 
crowd,  "  breathing  the  odour  of  revolutions." 
But  the  sight  of  the  great  patriot  roused  no 
enthusiasm  in  her.  Instead  of  the  white-haired 
La  Fayette  of  all  the  shriekers  of  the  day,  she 
only  saw  a  rather  ugly  old  man  in  a  dark  brown 
wig  that  came  low  down  over  his  forehead  and 
gave  him  a  forbidding  and  common  appearance. 
Various  cries  were  heard  as  he  passed.  ''  Here  is 
the  great  La  Fayette,"  cried  one.  "  Yes,"  replied 
another,  "  the  blockhead  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world  !  "     Such  is  the  value  of  popular  favour. 
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Lady  Blessington  was  soon  to  be  abundantly 
edified  on  this  subject.  A  few  days  later,  under 
the  windows  of  the  Palais  Royal,  she  saw  some 
hundred  miscreants  making  a  great  ado,  voci- 
ferating and  noisily  acclaiming  their  new 
monarch.  At  last  the  latter  appeared,  bowed, 
bowed  again,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  then  sheepishly  and 
meekly  retired,  the  glee  of  the  spectators  at 
this  unwonted  docility  rising  meanwhile  to  its 
zenith.  For  that  matter,  what  did  these  Pari- 
sians want  ?  WHiat  was  it  precisely  that  they 
desired  ?  To  look  at  them,  it  scarcely  seemed 
as  if  they  knew  themselves,  cheering  or  hissing 
the  first-comer,  mechanically  and  quite  at 
haphazard,  shouting  for  the  sake  of  shouting. 
One  evening  that  the  Countess  was  taking  the 
air  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  on  the  arm  of 
Alfred  d'Orsay,  she  happened  to  come  upon  a 
group  of  ranters  listening  to  one  of  their  feUows 
shouting  himself  hoarse  in  the  open  air.  She 
went  up  and  began  to  listen,  when  suddenly, 
on  the  new-comers  being  recognised,  one  of 
them  began  to  yell  :  "  Vive  le  Comte  d'Orsay  !  " 
And  with  accord  the  whole  group  turned  their 
backs  on  the  orator,  and  began  to  stamp  and 
shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  For  a  moment 
d'Orsay  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  enthu- 
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siasm,  but  his  efforts  were  quite  in  vain,  and 
so,  not  quite  knowing  how  to  respond  to  the 
onslaught  of  tempestuous  warmth,  he  and  his 
companion  were  obUged  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat. 

In  spite  of  their  flattering  popularity,  how- 
ever, Lady  Blessington  and  d'Orsay  very  soon 
discovered  that  this  Revolution  of  1830  was 
causing  serious  disturbances  in  their  social 
habits,  that  all  their  friends  had  gone  into 
mourning  for  the  fallen  monarchy,  that  no  one 
was  recognising  the  new  sovereign  of  the  French, 
and  that  his  crown,  unconsecrated  and  without 
prestige,  was  only,  according  to  Christian  ideas 
and  family  traditions,  "  the  sad  reward  of  a 
sad  felony."  Everyone  regarded  it  as  a  point 
of  honour  to  resign  his  office  and  his  pension  ; 
people  gave  up  receiving  or  going  out,  and 
isolated  themselves  in  the  provinces,  where  for 
long  months  they  remained  Hke  proscripts. 
Nothing  of  this  was  to  the  taste  of  Lady  Bless- 
ington. The  day  following  the  three  glorious 
days  of  the  Revolution  she  had  lost  her  dearest 
friend,  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  who  went  to 
share  the  exile  of  the  princes  ;  and  soon,  lonely 
and  bewildered,  she  decided  to  turn  her  steps 
to  England.     D'Orsay  went  with  her. 
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We  will  not  accompany  Lady  Blessington  to 
London,  although  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  her  life  dates  from  this  time.  Others 
have  written  of  her  receptions  at  Gore  House 
and  have  told  us  of  her  career  as  a  writer. 
Besides  which,  her  life  in  her  own  country 
scarcely  comes  within  the  limits  of  our 
subject. 

Long,  long  years  later,  however.  Lady 
Blessington  will  come  back  to  us.  But  her 
arrival  will  be  very  unlike  the  last.  Twenty 
years  will  have  passed,  and  Lady  Blessington 
will  be  old,  very  old,  and  quite  forgotten. 
Ruined,  and  hunted  by  creditors,  the  poor 
woman  will  seek  refuge  in  very  modest  rooms 
in  the  Rue  du  Cirque.  WTiat  changes  she  will 
see  in  Paris  since  1830  !  What  a  morose  and 
grim  expression  people  and  things  will  have 
assumed  !  She  will  vainly  attempt  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  those  who  were  of  her  circle 
in  her  youth.  Some  of  them  wdll  have  died, 
others  will  have  forgotten  her,  almost  all  of 
them  will  neglect  her  in  her  misfortunes. 
Vainly,  after  having  made  the  round  of  her 
former  associates,  will  she  await  their  visits. 
Very  few  will  carry  gallantry  so  far  as  to  come 
and  knock  at  her  door,  and  Lady  Blessington, 
formerly  the  celebrated  beauty,  and  the  idol  of 
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the  romanticists  of  Great  Britain,  will   die  by 
her  ovm  hand  two  months  after  her  arrival. 

And  d'Orsay  ?  Alas  !  of  the  rival  |of 
Walewski,  Caradoc,  and  De  Maussion,  there 
\vill  only  remain  a  withered  old  beau,  poor, 
and  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  Like  Lady 
Blessington,  he  will  be  obliged  to  flee  from 
London  in  haste,  pursued  by  a  throng  of  insolent 
creditors.  He  will  heroically  work  for  his 
living  for  a  few  years,  and  breathe  his  last  on 
August  4,  1852,  the  day  after  the  Prince 
President  has  appointed  him  Director  of  Fine 
Arts.  Then  the  Duchesse  de  Gramont  wiU 
piously  have  his  body  carried  to  her  Cham- 
bourcy  estate,  and,  with  touching  thought- 
fulness,  lay  it  in  the  vault  where  Lady 
Blessington  was  laid  three  3'ears  before. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   ENGLISH   COLONY  AND  THE  ANGLOMANIACS 

L  The  poor  English  and  the  rich  English.     IL  An  habitué  of  the 
Boulevard:  Captain  Gronow.     III.  Anglomania. 

I 

Lady  Blessington  was  not  the  only  one  who 
came  to  Paris  to  hide  her  ruin.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  Phihppe,  as  under  the  Restoration 
and,  for  that  matter,  pretty  much  at  all  times, 
I  believe,  France  has  been  the  great  refuge  for 
Englishmen  in  distress,  France  was  the  tradi- 
tional asylum,  and  afforded  them  a  sure  shelter 
from  the  demands  of  importunate  usurers  and 
the  hardships  of  the  debtors'  prison. 

Much  might  be  said  about  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  sister  cities,  separated  from  England 
only  by  a  crossing  of  a  few  hours,  in  which  a 
whole  colony  of  British  subjects  made  shift  to 
live,  some  of  them  having  chosen  exile  in  order 
to  escape  from  pledges  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  keep,  others  having  left  their  own 
land  for  the  sake  of  leading  an  economical 
and  peaceful    life.     It  was  to   Boulogne   that 

Thackeray  came  to  write  his  novel  The  New- 
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comes.  There,  too,  and  in  the  same  year, 
Dickens  arrived  to  spend  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Dickens  lived  in  the  villa  in  the  right  hand 
camp,  at  the  foot  of  the  column  commemorating 
the  stay  of  the  Imperial  armies  ;  Thackeray 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Château  de 
Brequerecque,  an  old,  crumbling  and  dila- 
pidated residence,  smothered  in  greenery,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  lonely  suburb.  He  used, 
however,  to  reserve  his  leisure  hours  for  the 
Hôtel  des  Bains,  where,  from  one  of  its  fifty 
windows,  he  would  watch  the  busy  quay,  the 
packets  leaving  the  harbour  and  thrusting 
into  the  blue  of  the  sky  their  brown,  sooty 
crests,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  Kent,  which  on 
fine  days  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon.  The 
peasants  in  their  wooden  shoes,  the  barelegged 
fishermen,  the  crying  babies,  the  children 
running  and  shouting  about  the  harbour,  and 
"  the  little  French  soldiers,  four  feet  high, 
red-breeched,  with  huge  pompons  in  their 
caps,  and  brown  faces  and  clear,  sharp  eyes," 
must  all  have  left  gay  and  pleasant  memories 
in  Thackeray's  mind. 

But  perhaps  even  the  days  when  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  stayed  together  at  Boulogne 
are  a  little  too  near  our  own.  Before  them, 
in  1843,  one  of  their  seniors  in  English  letters, 
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Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  The  Last  Man  and 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  had  settled  down  in  the 
same  towii.  Like  so  many  others,  Campbell 
had  left  his  country  for  reasons  of  a  pecuniary 
nature,  and  he  died  far  away  from  friends 
and  relatives.  "  We  like  Boulogne  exceed- 
ingly," he  wTote;  "live  in  a  quiet  hotel. 
We  pay  thirty  napoleons  a  month  and  thirty 
francs  for  the  servants.  We  have  two  bed- 
rooms, with  a  splendid  sitting-room,  and 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea."  Further,  Campbell 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  residing 
under  the  same  roof  as  x\lexander,  Prince  of 
Gonzaga  and  Duke  of  Mantua,  who,  dis- 
possessed of  his  estates  by  Austria,  had,  after 
varied  adventures,  pitched  his  tent  for  a  time 
on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel.  Camp- 
bell found  plenty  of  fellow-countrymen  at 
Boulogne,  but,  from  his  own  admission,  they 
were  not  all  exemplarily  well-behaved.  "  Most 
of  them  are  swindlers — though  some  of  us  are 
honest,"  ^  and  the  town  seemed  to  be  a  meeting- 
place  for  the  cream  of  the  rogues  of  England. 
More  often  than  not,  indeed,  the  only  object 
of  the  latter  was  to  make  purchases  on  credit, 
and  then  to  hurry  back  across  the  Channel, 
taking  the  goods  with  them.     To  achieve  this, 

^  W.  Beattie,  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell. 


THE  CAPTAIN  GROXOW 
(Reminiscences. — \'ol.  ].). 
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however,  required  exquisite  tact  and  ability,  for 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Boulogne  had  in  course  of  time 
become  exceedingly  suspicious  and  kept  a  very 
jealous  eye  upon  their  debtors.  A  good  many 
of  these  latter  consequently  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  return  to  their  o\vn  shores. 
However,  they  bore  their  exile  patiently  enough 
and  forgot  their  sorrows  merrily  at  the  Hôtel 
Tessiliac,  a  former  convent,  the  guests  of  which, 
however,  no  longer  exhibited  any  trace  of  the 
monastic  character. 

Calais  likewise  overflowed  with  emigrants. 
"  We  found  Lady  Oxford  and  daughters  living 
in  a  lodging  at  Calais,  which  seems  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  purgatory  for  half-con- 
demned souls."  1  But,  in  addition  to  those  who 
lived  there  of  necessity  and  not  for  their 
pleasure,  tourists  and  travellers  poured  into 
the  old  city.  Since  1815  it  had  been  a  place 
of  meeting  for  Londoners  and  Parisians,  or, 
more  exactly,  a  recognised  stopping-place,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  where 
etiquette  demanded  that  the  traveller  should 
break  his  journey  for  a  few  hours.  In  the  Rue 
Royale  was  the  Hôtel  Dessein,  famous  for  its 
good   table   and   its   traditions   of    politeness, 

^  Lady  Granville,  Letters. 
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with  its  noble  courtyard,  its  flowering  garden, 
princely  kitchens,  and  attentive  and  cere- 
monious waiters,  all  "  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school,"  and  servants  in  ordinary  to  the  most 
illustrious  patronage  in  Europe.  Who  would 
not  have  stayed  at  Dessein's  ?  They  still 
showed,  at  No.  13,  the  room  that  Sterne  had 
lived  in  ;  then,  hanging  on  the  wall,  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  Reynolds;  and  lastly, 
the  rooms  that  George  IV.  had  occupied  on 
his  way  from  England  to  Hanover,  the  same 
apartments,  doubtless,  that  a  few  years  later 
received  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  when 
the  latter  came  over  in  state  to  confer  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  on  Charles  X. 

And  to  cro\\Ti  all,  Dessein's  had  the  privilege 
of  supplying  the  food  for  the  table  of  George 
Brummell,  when  he  lodged  near  by,  at  the 
house  of  Leleux  the  bookseller.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  before  going  to  Normandy 
to  take  up  his  duties  there  as  consul,  this  dis- 
tinguished personage  stayed  for  a  long  time  at 
Calais,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  man  could  not 
fail  to  shed  a  bright  and  pecuHar  lustre  upon  the 
town,  in  the  eyes  of  all  well-informed  worldlings. 

Many  others  of  lesser  fame  here  ended  hves 
that  had  formerly  been  brilliant  or  joyous,  and 
the  list   of  the   London  celebrities  who  came 
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to  Calais  to  find  quiet  and  oblivion  would  be 
long.  Such  was  one  who  lived  in  the  Rue  des 
Maréchaux,  one  Gordon,  better  known  by  his 
assumed  name  of  Jemmy  Urquhart,  an  un- 
paralleled eccentric,  who  had  run  through 
several  considerable  inheritances.  Sometimes 
in  funds,  but  more  frequently  in  difficulties,  it 
was  a  problem  where  his  resources  came  from. 
Further,  this  Jemmy  Urquhart  indulged  in 
various  odd  likings,  not  the  least  peculiar  of 
which  was  his  passion  for  being  present  at 
executions.  He  carried  his  mania  so  far  as  to 
collect  in  his  own  house  numbers  of  chains, 
fetters,  and  hangmen's  ropes,  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  he  devoted  assiduous  attention  to  the 
art  of  cooking.  At  another  hostel,  the  Hôtel 
Robert,  near  the  Rue  de  l'Etoile,  there  resided 
for  a  time  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  a  figure 
interesting  in  more  than  one  respect.  "  Having 
both  money  and  liberality,  the  notorious 
Duchess  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able émigrée  sojourners  in  Calais  ;  her  "  little 
foible,"  as  displayed  in  a  penchant  for  a 
plurality  of  husbands,  serving  rather  to  give 
her  an  additional  interest  than  to  detract  from 
her  Grace's  charms  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
Channel.  "  It  was  her  gozit,"  as  the  gay 
people  said  amongst  whom  she  had  taken  refuge. 
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Further  on,  between  Basseville  and  Calais,  in  a 
cottage  after  the  English  fashion,  lived  a  certain 
Mr.  Apperley,  a  great  judge  in  sporting  matters 
and  a  literary  man  when  the  fancy  took  him, 
whose  reputation  extended  far.  The  Due 
d'Orléans  himself  condescended  to  be  interested 
in  his  erudite  works,  and  when  his  Highness 
died,  the  victim  of  a  carriage  accident,  Apper- 
ley lost  his  most  enthusiastic  patron.  The 
poor  man,  indeed,  was  then  floundering  in  the 
midst  of  monetary  difficulties  that  eventually 
brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Most  of  the  others  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Unable  to  pay  their  debts  at  home, 
they  emigrated  to  France  ;  but,  the  moment 
they  arrived,  they  hastened  to  contract  fresh 
liabilities,  so  that  no  sooner  had  they  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  first,  than  the  others 
began  to  grow  equally  inconvenient.  Their 
creditors,  being  unable  to  secure  immediate 
payment,  determined  that  they  would  at  any 
rate  keep  their  debtors  near  them  as  hostages, 
and  thus  many  of  them  never  saw  their  own 
country  again.  Brummell  died  at  Caen, 
Campbell  passed  away  at  Boulogne,  Apperley 
breathed  his  last  at  Calais,  as  did  also  Jemmy 
Urquhart,  who  inadvertently  broke  his  neck 
one  evening  on  the  stairs  of  his  dwelling  in 
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the  Rue  des  Maréchaux.  And,  if  we  turn  back 
for  a  few  years  in  the  register  of  births  and 
deaths,  what  singular  entries  we  light  upon. 
Was  it  not  in  this  same  town  of  Calais  that 
there  died  in  obscurity  on  January  15,  1815, 
"  Dame  Emma  Lyons,  aged  fifty-one  years, 
bom  at  Lancashire  in  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  Lyons  and  of  Marie  Kidd,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  the  domicile  of  the  sieur 
Damy,  Rue  François  "  ?  Poor  Lady  Hamilton  ! 
For  it  was  none  other  than  the  famous  beauty, 
the  model  of  Vigée-Lebrun  and  of  Romney, 
who,  first  a  little  maid-servant,  then  a  waitress 
in  a  tavern,  and  a  courtesan,  then  a  magnificent 
ambassadress,  the  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Naples 
and  the  protégée  of  Nelson,  had  dragged  her- 
self across  to  us  at  the  last — to  die  of  hunger. 

But  Paris  was  the  general  goal  of  the  English 
refugees,  the  old  beaux  past  their  prime,  the 
gamblers  come  to  the  end  of  their  tether  and 
obliged  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  the 
haunts  that  had  witnessed  their  youthful  ex- 
ploits. Under  Louis  Philippe  and  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns  we  are  constantly  sur- 
prised to  encounter,  here  and  there,  growTi 
old  and  quite  forgotten,  many  a  quondam 
hero — an  ex-favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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a  childhood's  companion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
some  adventuress,  celebrated  in  her  day  but 
now  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  or  an  old 
habitué  of  the  London  club-rooms  or  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  wreckage  from  the  inde- 
fatigable world  of  diners,  drinkers,  and  boxers 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  were 
renowned  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  for  their  dissipations. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  we  should 
meet  in  France  ^\dth  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke, 
the  former  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
favour  had  been  courted  by  so  many,  as  though 
she  had  been  a  Minister  of  State  ?  Perhaps 
it  will  be  remembered  what  a  blind  confidence 
the  Prince  had  thought  well  to  repose  in  her, 
and  how  she  abused  it,  to  traffic  in  military 
promotions,  posts  at  court,  and  ecclesiastical 
appointments  ;  how  an  inquiry  was  held  by 
Parliament  in  1809,  and  what  mad  and 
scandalous  revelations  followed.  Mrs.  Clarke 
lost  her  influence,  but  she  kept  her  money. 
After  Waterloo,  in  accordance  with  a  fashion 
not  unusual  among  her  compatriots,  she  came 
to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  she 
lived  peacefully  and  pleasantly,  gratified  from 
time  to  time  by  a  visit  from  such  of  her  former 
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friends  as  had  not  forgotten  her.  It  is  affirmed 
that  Lord  Londonderry  never  omitted  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  and  used  to  express  the  keenest 
admiration  for  her  inteUigence.  She  had,  for 
that  matter,  very  pleasing  manners,  and  retained 
to  the  last  traces  of  great  beauty.  She  was 
Hvely,  cheerful,  and  fond  of  banter,  and  was 
gifted  with  an  excellent  memory,  which  she  mani- 
fested in  the  telling  of  anecdotes  as  amusing  as 
they  were  daring  about  the  English  royal  family. 
And  who  would  have  expected  to  find  in  Paris 
Lord  Barrymore,  that  survival  of  another  age, 
who  owed  his  intimacy  with  the  English  Regent 
to  his  talent  for  boxing  and  his  wonderful 
skill  in  driving  a  four-in-hand  ?  He  too,  old 
veteran  of  fashion  that  he  was,  had  taken 
part  in  the  diversions  of  his  Royal  Highness  ; 
he  had  been  at  every  ball,  every  masquerade, 
and  every  entertainment  ;  he  had  joined  in 
the  lengthy  suppers,  and  had  sung  his  song 
with  the  rest.  For  bacchanalian  singing  was 
at  that  time  held  in  great  esteem,  and  Lord 
Barrymore  especially  excelled  in  this  line.  He 
was  a  heavy  drinker  and  gifted  with  a  sonorous 
voice  ;  no  banquet  at  which  he  was  present 
was  complete  unless  he  struck  up  his  favourite 
song,  which  ended  in  a  chorus  :  Chip-chow, 
cherry-chow  y  fol  loi  de  riddle  low  !   in  which  all 
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his  companions  joined.  A  certain  captain,  a 
hero  of  the  American  War,  happened  to  be  of 
the  party  one  da}/,  and  as  he  was  talking  a 
little  too  much  about  his  travels  in  savage 
lands,  Lord  Barrymore  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  happened  to  meet  with  the  Chip- 
Chow  tribe.  The  old  warrior,  who  had  perhaps 
not  seen  quite  as  much  as  he  would  have  had 
his  hearers  believe,  but  who  did  not  mean  to 
betray  his  ignorance,  gave  his  fellow-guests  a 
long  explanation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Chip-Chow  Indians.  ''  And  the  Cherry- 
Chow  tribe  ?  "  interrupted  Lord  Barrymore, 
"  teU  us  about  the  Cherry-Chows."  "  Why,  they 
are  quite  a  different  race,"  retorted  the  other, 
hastening  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  inter- 
locutor. W-Tiereupon  Lord  Barrymore  broke 
into  a  horrid  peal  of  laughter  and  exclaimed  : 
"  And  now,  sir  officer,  tell  us  what  you  think 
of  the  fol  loi  de  riddle  low  tribe  ?  "  Then,  as 
the  unfortunate  captain  stared  about  him,  dis- 
mayed at  the  general  outburst  of  hilarity,  his 
mystifier  lifted  his  glass,  and  in  his  most  terrific 
voice  struck  up  his  diabolical  song  from  the 
beginning. 

No  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  least  cruel  of 
his  countless  tricks,  and  his  nocturnal  exploits 
and  battles  with  the  watch  were  for  a  long  time 
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the  theme  of  the  papers.     Never  tired,  always 
drinking,     singing,     and     swearing,    he    flung 
himself    into     sports    and     games    with     the 
fury    of    a    madman,    and    showed    the    same 
savage  energy  in  thrashing  poor  unfortunate 
wretches,      as      in      watching     a      cock-fight. 
The  largest  fortune   would  have   been   insuffi- 
cient   to    stand    the   drain    of    his    perpetual 
dissipations,    and    Lord    Barrymore's    fortune 
was   at    no   time   considerable.      There    came 
a   day  when   the   bailiffs   invaded  his    house, 
but  Lord  Barrymore  was  not  easily  abashed, 
and,  dressing  them  up  in  livery,  he  used  them 
as  footmen.     He   had   two   brothers,   both   as 
full  of  spirits  as  himself,  and  one  of  his  sisters- 
in-law,    Miss    Coghlan,    married    the    Due    de 
Castries.     This  was  during  the  emigration,  and 
the   newly   married    couple    lived    on   a    very 
modest  footing.     However,  when  Louis  XVIII. 
reascended  the  throne,  the  Duke  entered  into 
possession  of  his  estates  once  more,  and  it  was 
then  his  turn  to  shelter  the  old  London  roué. 
So,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  with  an  empty 
purse,   a   lame   leg,  and   enfeebled  wits,  Lord 
Barrymore  came  to  France  to  end  his  adven- 
turous  career.     He   resided   at   the   Hôtel   de 
Castries,  and  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last 
there  in  1823. 
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About  the  same  time  we  might  have  seen  a 
middle-aged  man  taking  his  daily  walk,  on  fine 
days,  under  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries.  He  re- 
ligiously followed,  in  the  gravest  and  most 
methodical  manner,  the  exact  route  that  he 
had  taken  the  day  before,  then,  on  reaching 
his  usual  bench — always  the  same  one — he 
would  sit  down  and  enjoy,  as  he  rested,  the 
mild  sunshine  and  the  sight  of  the  people  coming 
and  going.  He  did  not  know  a  soul,  but  did 
not  seem  at  all  unduly  anxious  to  associate  with 
others.  Who,  for  that  matter,  would  have 
guessed  that  this  lonely  and  correct  old  gentle- 
man was  Scrope  Davies,  Byron's  former  friend 
and  childhood's  companion  ?  Certainly  Scrope 
did  not  distinguish  himself  in  the  same  manner 
as  Lord  Barrymore  ;  indeed,  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  all.  And  yet  his  name  is 
indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  the  great  poet. 
They  had  known  each  other  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  days  when  Byron,  who  w^as  already  very 
vain,  used  to  cover  his  forehead  every  night 
with  curl-papers,  and  although  Scrope  did 
not  hesitate,  privately,  to  call  his  friend 
"  vain,  overbearing,  conceited,  suspicious,  and 
jealous,"  when  their  studies  were  over  they 
continued  to  meet  constantly.  Such  a  flattering 
intimacy  would  go  far  to  justify  the  reputation 
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for  wit  enjoyed  by  Davies,  who  was  a  clubman 
of  a  peculiar  sort,  enamoured  of  the  classics, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Moore,  and  with 
his  head  stuffed  \vith  poetry  that  he  was  con- 
stantly quoting.  His  amiability  and  his  con- 
versational gifts  secured  him  a  welcome  among 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance,  but  doubtless 
his  large  fortune  contributed  even  more  to  his 
social  success. 

One  evening,  the  i6th  May  1816,  he  was 
dining  in  Clarges  Street,  with  Byron,  when  a 
note  requiring  an  immediate  answer  was  brought 
to  him.  Scrope  glanced  through  it,  then  held 
it  out  to  his  friend,  who  read  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Scrope, — Lend  me  200  pounds  ; 
the  banks  are  closed,  and  all  my  money  is  in 
the  three  per  cents.  It  shall  be  repaid  to- 
morrow morning. — Yours, 

"  George  Brummell." 

It  was  a  supreme  appeal,  a  last,  desperate 
expedient  ! 

Without  hesitation  Davies  took  his  pen  and 
replied  by  the  famous  note  : 

"  My  dear  George, — 'Tis  very  unfortunate, 
but  all  my  money  is  in  the  three  per  cents. — 
Yours,  S.  Davies." 
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As  is  well  known,  Brummell  appeared  at  the 
Opera  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  did  not 
await  the  end  of  the  performance,  but,  without 
returning  home,  took  a  postchaise  straight  to 
Dover,  and  a  few  hours  later  he  landed  in 
France. 

Like    Brummell,    Scrope    was    a    passionate 
gambler,  and  Hke  him,  through  gambhng,  was 
forced  to  end  his  days  in  exile.     "  For  a  long 
time,  Scrope  Davies  was  a  lucky  player  ;    but 
the  time  arrived  when  fortune  deserted  her  old 
favourite."     Soon    after   the    Dandy   Dynasty 
died  out,  Scrope  woke  up  one  fine  morning  very 
tired,  very  old,  and  utterly  ruined.     After  col- 
lecting   the    remnants    of   his    fortune,    which 
amounted  to  very  little  indeed,  he  said  a  final 
farewell  to  the  St.  James's,  and  went  to  take 
up    his    winter    quarters    in    Paris.      Thomas 
Raikes,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  again  later  on, 
and  whose  principal  object  in  life  was  to  get 
to    know    everybody,    as    a    matter    of  course 
included    Byron's    former    crony    among    his 
acquaintances.     He   lived,    as   we    have    said, 
very  much  alone,  and  he  was  very  poor,  but 
however  limited  his  resources  were,  he  never 
alluded      to      his      impecuniosity.       He     had 
scarcely  any  friends  left,  save  some  of  former 
days     who     never     missed,     v/hen     passing 
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through  the  capital,  going  to  see  him  at  the 
hour  of  his  daily  walk.  The  rest  of  the  day 
he  did  not  stir  from  his  dwelling,  where  he 
spent  his  time  reading  and  re-reading  his 
favourite  authors  and  writing  recollections, 
which  unfortunately  disappeared  at  his  death. 

Another  exile  who  was  living  amongst  us  at 
that  time  was  the  Honourable  William  Spencer. 
I  am  afraid  the  English  themselves  do  not 
now  often  read  his  verses,  which  were  light 
and  pleasing,  a  little  empty,  a  little  flat,  but 
exquisitely  polished,  and  earned  for  their  author 
in  his  day  the  position  of  a  feted  child  in  fashion- 
able London  society.  Byron  declared  his  works, 
like  his  conversation,  to  be  "  perfectly  aristo- 
cratic " — supreme  eulogy  !  The  youngest  child 
of  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  son  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  William  had  always 
moved  in  the  Duke  of  York's  circle.  But  he 
was  careless  and  extravagant  and  soon  ran 
through  his  means,  and  in  1819  Moore,  who 
was  himself  living  in  Paris  to  escape  a  debtor's 
prison,  there  encountered  Spencer,  still  gay  and 
witty,  and,  as  he  always  had  been,  very  amusing. 
The  next  year  it  was  Lady  Morgan's  turn  to 
be  gratified  by  a  visit  from  him  in  the  Rue 
du  Helder.  "  I  was  sitting  this  morning  for 
my  picture   to    Berthon,"    she  writes,    "when 
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the  froUeuY  of  the  hotel,  in  the  absence  of  my 
servant,  threw  open  the  door  and  announced 
in  one  word,  *  Lordvillanspence  !  '  and  enter 
the  charming  Wilham  Spencer,  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  aristocracy  of  London.  What  an  agree- 
able surprise  !  He  always  brings  a  hon  ton 
London  atmosphere  about  him.  Berthon  was 
charmed  with  the  cordiality  of  our  meeting, 
which,  he  thought,  brightened  up  my  counte- 
nance— which  had  hitherto  expressed  nothing 
but  bore.  He  made  Spencer  sit  down  whence 
I  could  see  him,  and  kept  poking  my  head  with 
his  mahl-stick  till  I  am  sure  my  pose  gave  me 
the  air  of  an  illustration  of  the  '  Petit  courier 
des  Dames.'  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
Spencer  for  a  copy  of  his  beautiful  verses  of 
'  Apology  to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  '  for  staying 
too  late  at  her  house,  spellbound  by  the  eyes 
of  the  lovely  Susan  Beckford  (afterwards  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton).  He  pretended  to  have 
forgotten  them.  I  said  that  was  an  affectation 
unworthy  of  him  ;  and  I  repeated  the  first 
verse  myself  : 

'  Too  late  I  stayed — forgive  the  crime, 
For  who  could  count  the  hours  ? 
For  lightly  falls  the  foot  of  time 
That  only  treads  on  flowers.' 

Berthon,    affecting    to    be    charmed    with    the 
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metre,  said,  *  Mais  traduisez-moi  cella,  milady.' 
I  began,  '  J'ai  resté  trop  tard  l'autre  soir,* 
but  Spencer  and  I  burst  out  laughing,  so  that 
we  could  not  proceed.  Berthon  looked  confused. 
*  Oh  !  '  said  Spencer  in  beautiful  French,  '  it  is 
only  nonsense  worthy  of  Voiture  or  the  Hôtel 
Rambouillet.'  '  Vraiment  !  '  said  Berthon, 
who  had,  most  likely,  not  heard  of  either  one 
or  the  other.  '  Attention,  milady  !  '  So  he 
went  on  with  his  painting  and  we  feU  into 
discourse,  in  English,  on  the  *  cancans  '  of 
Mayfair,  and  into  fashionable  frivolities  and 
Miss  Berry's  last  mot."  ^ 

Ten  years  later  Lady  Blessington,  who  was 
passing  through  Paris,  likewise  received  William 
Spencer,  "  that  type  of  an  Englishman  of 
fashion — simple,  posé,  and  weU  dressed."  Alas  ! 
in  what  a  pitiable  state  she  found  him,  and 
to  what  a  degree  of  abjectness  he  was  reduced  ! 
"  For  though  sometimes  uttering  briUiant 
thoughts,  they  are  like  angel's  visits,  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  total  silence,  or  half  inco- 
herent rhapsodies,  marked  the  interval."  For 
William  Spencer  drank.  He  drank  in  the 
morning,  he  drank  in  the  evening,  every  day 
and  all  the  year  round.  Of  the  drawing-room 
hero  and  graceful  poet  there  only  remained  a 

^  Lady  Morgan,  J/y  Autobiography. 
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man  with  vague,  dull  eyes,  and  pale  and  hollow 
cheeks,  whom  nothing  but  the  sight  of  a  glass 
of  champagne  could  rouse  from  his  half- 
somnolent  condition.  "  What  an  unpoetical 
close  to  a  life  once  so  brilliant  !  "  sighed  Lady 
Blessington.  "  It  made  me  sad  to  contemplate 
this  wreck,  but  most  of  those  around  him 
appeared  unconscious  of  there  being  anything 
remarkable  in  his  demeanour.  They  had  not 
known  him  in  his  better  days." 

Spencer  died  in  Paris  in  1835.  Thomas 
Raikes  had  come  to  settle  there  the  year  before. 
Thomas  Raikes  was  not  an  eminent  nor  even  a 
very  remarkable  person,  but  in  our  eyes  he  has 
the  merit  of  having  lived  among  us  for  eight  years 
and  of  having  bequeathed  us  his  diary. ^  Still, 
even  this  is  not  a  merit  without  reservations. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  existence  of  Thomas 
Raikes  was  itself  rather  insignificant  than 
otherwise,  and  his  talents  as  an  observer  and 
narrator  were  never  more  than  mediocre.  We 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  his  works  any  very 
new  or  profound  observations  nor  any  very 
significant  reflections  on  Parisian  manners. 
The  one  thing  he  cares  about  is  politics,  by 

1  It  appeared  in  1856,  under  the  following  title  :  A  portion  of 
the  Journal  kept  by  J.  Raikes^  Esq.,  four  8vo  volumes,  respectfully 
dedicated,  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  why,  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Napoleon  III. 


TH.  RAIKES,  ESQ. 
(Journal  —Vol.  I.). 
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which  I  mean  politics  in  their  narrowest  and 
dullest  sense.  Open  at  random  any  one  of 
his  four  volumes  of  recollections  and  it  will 
be  a  wonder  if  you  do  not  happen  upon  some 
tedious  dissertation  on  approaching  minis- 
terial combinations  in  France  or  England.  It 
is  a  subject  of  which  he  never  tires.  He  con- 
stantly reverts  to  it,  he  revels  in  it,  and  always 
in  the  same  pessimistic,  solemn  and  convinced 
tone.  For  our  man  makes  no  secret  of  his 
anxieties,  and  according  to  him  things  are 
not  going  on  as  they  ought  on  either  side  of 
the  Channel. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  even  more 
important  to  Thomas  Raikes  than  politics  : 
his  acquaintances.  To  have  acquaintances,  to 
add  to  them,  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  derive 
glorification  from  them  was  certainly  his  dearest 
occupation,  and  the  aim  and  object  of  his  life. 
In  this  pursuit  he  evinces  an  ardour,  a  perse- 
verance, and  a  seriousness  worthy  of  a  true 
Englishman.  It  is  a  marvel  to  hear  and  observe 
him.  Every  line  brims  over  with  the  most 
unabashed  vanity  and  unmixed  delight  at 
being  able  to  call  himself  the  friend  of  Lord 
Yarmouth,  the  intimate  of  Lord  Alvanley, 
or  the  correspondent  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
I  do  not  know  whether  everyone  knew  Thomas 
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Raikes  ;    but   Thomas   Raikes  certainly   knew 
everyone.      As    soon  as  he    arrived  in   Paris, 
his  first  care  was  to  get  himself  admitted  to  a 
fashionable  club  ;   soon  we  see  him  introducing 
his  daughter  at  the  Embassy,  then  presenting 
her  at  Court,  making  friends  with  the  Due  de 
Guiche  and  the  Due  de  Gramont,  visiting  the 
Greffulhes,     the    Noailles,    and     the    Flahaut 
families,     collecting    the    witty    repartees     of 
Montrond,    the   ill-natured   remarks   of   Prince 
Talleyrand,   and    posing    as    Alfred    d'Orsay's 
intimate    friend.      Still    we    will    not    make    a 
grievance  of  Thomas  Raikes'  beloved  fetiches, 
since  in  them  lies  what  in  reaUty  constitutes 
the  chief  interest  of  his  diary.     But  for  them, 
we    should    be    without    many    an    interesting 
anecdote  and  item  of  biographical  information 
from  his  diary  that  conveniently  confirms  or 
completes  what  we  may  have  read  elsewhere. 
Because  he  has  a  mania  for  ostentation,  the 
author  hkes  to  make  us  beheve  that  he  knows 
all    about    the    ins    and    outs    of    everybody's 
affairs — the  affairs  of  everybody  in  the  fashion, 
that    is    to    say,    of    course.       Relationships, 
antecedents,  questions  of  rank  or  fortune  are 
all  items   on   which   he   is   a  prime  authority, 
and  although  his  memoirs  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  a  most  unattractive  dryness,  they  might 
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still,  failing  anything  else,  take  the  place  of  a 
social  chronicle,  or  even,  if  need  were,  of  a 
cosmopolitan  year-book. 

But,  after  all,  Raikes  has  the  right  to  figure 
specially  in  this  chapter  for  reasons  of  another 
sort.  Up  to  the  present,  whether  at  Boulogne, 
Calais,  or  Paris,  we  have  chiefly  met,  amongst 
the  fugitives  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
only  with  poor  wretches  run  to  earth  by  ruin, 
hopelessly  fallen,  and  living  in  exile  on  very 
problematic  resources.  Now  Thomas  Raikes 
was  fortunately  not  reduced  to  this  degree  of 
distress,  and  the  life  he  led  in  Paris,  the  society 
he  frequented  there,  and  his  journeys  to  Rome, 
Carlsbad,  and  Venice,  prove  that  he  was  still 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  large  fortune. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  London  merchant, 
and  at  first,  thanks  to  the  fortune  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  he  had  the  leisure 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  tastes — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  a  little,  a  very  little 
business,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
of  figuring  as  an  idler  in  the  West  End  clubs. ^ 

^  He  had  been  nicknamed  Apollo,  because  he  woke  up  in  the 
East  in  the  morning,  otherwise  carried  on  his  business  as  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  and  in  the  evening,  as  a  society  man,  ended  his 
day  in  the  West  End  clubs.  It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the 
London  clubmen  liked  to  make  a  butt  of  Thomas  Raikes. 
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He  belonged  to  the  Carlton,  to  Wattier's  and 
White's,  and  everywhere  his  name  appeared 
regularly  in  the  betting  books.  In  a  word, 
his  happiness  was  complete,  until,  in  1853^ 
financial  embarrassments  compelled  him  to 
reconsider  his  position.  He  was  still  not  what 
one  might  call  ruined,  but  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  make  some  change  in  his  mode  of 
life,  so  he  was  not  long  in  deciding  to  conform 
to  the  usual  British  practice  ;  being  obliged 
for  the  time  being  to  reduce  his  expenditure, 
he  calculated  that  the  wisest,  the  most  econo- 
mical and  at  the  same  time  the  pleasantest 
course  would,  after  all,  be  to  go  to  another 
country,  and  that  of  all  countries  France  was 
the  most  hospitable.  He  tells  us  so  himself  in 
very  plain  words  :  "  The  chief  advantages  of 
living  here  are  that  the  climate  is  better,  the 
living  is  cheaper,  and  you  may  regulate  your  ex- 
penses on  any  scale  you  please  without  remark 
or  reference  to  your  neighbours,  which  we 
all  feel  in  England  is  hardly  practicable."  And 
that,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing.  A  family 
who  came  to  France  in  the  hope  of  purchasing 
the  necessaries  of  life  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  do  in  England  would  be  making  a  very 
great  mistake.  But  the  burden  of  keeping 
up    appearances,    the   most   expensive    of   all 
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that  rank  imposes,  can  in  France  be  dispensed 
with,  without  the  sHghtest  derogation. 

In  one  form  or  another,  in  letters,  memoirs, 
or  travelling  descriptions,  all  our  guests  concur 
in  this  assertion.  Generally  speaking,  one  can 
live  at  less  expense  in  Paris  than  in  London, 
money  is  held  in  less  esteem,  the  requirements 
of  society  are  less  narrowly  defined,  less  exact- 
ing, less  ostentatious,  and  sometimes  even  a  man 
may  be  judged  by  what  he  is  rather  than  by 
what  he  has. 

Many  English  people,  I  repeat,  bethought 
themselves  of  an  analogous  arrangement  to 
that  which  Thomas  Raikes  hit  upon,  and  the 
latter  exactly  represents  a  whole  category  of 
his  countrymen  then  settled  in  France,  people 
tenacious  at  the  same  time  of  their  comfort 
and  their  dignity,  who,  unable  to  live  in  their 
own  country  in  a  style  befitting  thier  position, 
deemed  it  simpler  to  come  and  live  among  us. 
Doubtless  the  Major  British  whom  Thackeray 
portrays  in  his  Paris  Sketch  Book  is  an  imaginary 
major.  But  this  type  of  British  officer  on  half- 
pay  certainly  existed,  and  many  hke  him, 
compulsorily  retired  after  Waterloo,  came  in 
crowds  among  their  aforetime  enemies. 

Except  for  the  month  in  the  autumn  which 
British  regularly  spent  with  his  former  colonel, 
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*  an  old  lord  of  whose  acquaintance  the  major 
was  passably  incHned  to  boast/'  British  resided 
on  the  Continent  all  the  year  round.  We 
meet  with  him  visiting  this  little  German 
prince,  or  staying  in  that  little  Italian  town  ; 
now  sunning  himself  at  Naples,  now  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But  Paris, 
whatever  the  season,  was  and  remained  his 
headquarters.  It  was  not  that  he  led  an  extra- 
vagant life  there,  but  he  could  live  honourably 
and  conveniently,  like  the  respectable  and 
respected  major  that  he  was.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  no  footman  in  livery  to  open  his  door, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  anyone  going 
to  visit  him.  Nor  had  he  any  carriage  to 
drive  out  in,  yet  the  Ambassador  never  failed 
to  invite  him  to  one  of  his  entertainments. 
It  even  happened,  on  occasion,  that  British 
might  have  to  look  after  his  wardrobe  himself, 
yet  there  was  no  one  more  correct  in  his  dress, 
or  more  dignified.  How  often  Thackeray  met 
with  him,  at  the  Café  de  la  Rotonde,  or  in 
front  of  Tortoni's,  walking  about  in  his  pointed 
boots,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  ears, 
and  *'  a  stiff  cravat  tied  so  neatly  under  a  fat 
little  red  face,  with  a  blue  frock-coat  so 
scrupulously  fitted  to  a  punchy  little  person  1  " 
He  met  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true,  with 
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General  Baynes  and  Colonel  Bunch,  likewise 
veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War,  who,  on  account 
of  their  long  families  and  restricted  means, 
had  come  to  Paris  to  take  up  their  winter 
quarters.  He  often  saw  the  two  old  soldiers 
walking  arm  in  arm  into  Galignani's  to  look 
at  the  papers,  or  going  to  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  to  watch  the  reviews,  when  they 
would  recognise  from  a  distance  the  numbers 
of  the  regiments  that  they  had  fought  against 
in  the  past.  "  They  did  not  brag  in  the  least 
about  their  achievements,  they  winked  and 
understood  each  other.  They  got  their  old 
uniforms  out  of  their  old  boxes,  and  took  a 
voiture  de  remise,  by  Jove  !  and  went  to  be 
presented  to  Louis  Philippe.  They  bought  a 
catalogue  ;  and  went  to  the  Louvre,  and  wagged 
their  honest  old  heads  before  the  pictures  ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  winked  and  nudged  each 
other's  brave  old  sides  at  some  of  the  nymphs 
in  the  statue  gallery.  They  went  to  Versailles 
with  their  families  ;  loyally  stood  treat  to  the 
ladies  at  the  restaurateur's.  (Bunch  had  taken 
down  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book  from 
Benyon,  who  had  been  the  Duke's  aide-de- 
camp in  the  last  campaign,  to  *  go  to 
Beauvillier's,'  only  Beauvillier's  had  been  shut 
up  for  twenty  years.)     They  took  their  families 
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...  to  the  Théâtre  Français,  to  a  tragedy  ; 
and  they  had  books  :  and  they  said  it  was 
the  most  confounded  nonsense  they  ever  saw 
in  their  lives  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
Bunch,  in  the  back  of  the  box,  snored  so,  that, 
though  in  retirement,  he  created  quite  a 
sensation.  '  Corneal,'  he  o\vns,  was  too  much 
for  him  :  give  him  Shakespeare  :  give  him 
John  Kemble  :  give  him  Mrs.  Siddons  :  give 
him  Mrs.  Jordan.  But  as  for  this  sort  of 
thing  :  *  I  think  our  play  days  are  over, 
Baynes, — hey  ?  '  " 

Finally,  Thackeray  followed  Baynes  and 
Bunch  into  the  modest  family  pension  where 
they  and  their  families  obtained  cheap  board 
and  lodging — he  knew  the  Petit  Château 
d'Espagne  in  the  Avenue  de  Valmy  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  knew  those  who  went  there  :  young 
Mr.  Clancy,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Boldero,  whose  husband  was 
always  away  hunting,  and  whose  brother, 
Lord  Strongitharm,  had  such  a  huge  castle  in 
Scotland  ;  then  the  Baronne  de  Smolensk,  a 
pseudo-baroness,  giving  herself  out  as  the  \^ddow 
of  a  general  under  the  Empire,  with  a  doubtful 
past  and  rouged  cheeks,  who  throned  it  every 
evening  among  her  guests,  simpering  and 
smiling,  in  an  Indian  muslin  robe.     How  many 
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relicts  of  generals  under  the  Empire  there  then 
were  offering  hospitality  to  English  refugees, 
and  how  many  Bajmeses,  Bunches,  and  Bolderos 
were  to  be  seen  walking  about  in  Paris  ! 

"  Old  schoolboys  remember/'  adds  Thackeray, 
"  how,  when  pious  ^Eneas  was  compelled  by 
painful  circumstances  to  quit  his  country,  he 
and  his  select  band  of  Trojans  founded  a  new 
Troy,  where  they  landed  ;  raising  temples  to 
the  Trojan  gods  ;  building  streets  with  Trojan 
names  ;  and  endeavouring,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  to  recall  their  beloved  native 
place.  In  Hke  manner,  British  Trojans  and 
French  Trojans  take  their  Troy  everywhere. 
Algiers  I  have  only  seen  from  the  sea  ;  but 
New  Orleans  and  Leicester  Square  I  have 
visited  ;  and  have  seen  a  quaint  old  France 
still  lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  ; 
a  dingy  modem  France  round  that  great  globe 
of  Mr.  Wyld's,  which  they  say  is  coming  to  an 
end.i  There  are  French  cafés,  billiards, 
estaminets,  waiters,  markers,  poor  Frenchmen 
and  rich  Frenchmen,  in  a  new  Paris — shabby 
and  dirty,  it  is  true,  but  offering  the  emigrant 
the  dominoes,   the   chopine,   the  petit-verre  of 

1  Mr.  Wyld,  geographer  to  the  Queen,  had  had  constructed  in 
Leicester  Square  a  globe  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  the  interior  of 
which  was  illuminated  night  and  day.  This  remarkable  erection 
was  demolished  in  1861. 

u 
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the  patrie.  And  do  not  British  Trojans,  who 
emigrate  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  take 
their  Troy  with  them  ?  You  all  know  the 
quarters  of  Paris  which  swarm  with  us  Trojans. 
From  Peace  Street  to  the  Arch  of  the  Star  are 
collected  thousands  of  refugees  from  our  Ilium. 
Under  the  arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  you 
meet,  at  certain  hours,  as  many  of  our  Trojans 
as  of  the  natives.  In  the  Trojan  inns  of 
Meurice,  the  Louvre,  &c.,  we  swarm.  We  have 
numerous  Anglo-Trojan  doctors  and  apothe- 
caries, who  give  us  the  dear  pills  and  doses 
of  Pergamus.  We  go  to  Mrs.  Guerre  or  kind 
Mrs.  Colombin,  and  can  purchase  the  sand- 
wiches of  Troy,  the  pale  ale  and  sherry  of  Troy, 
and  the  dear,  dear  muffins  of  home.  We  live 
for  years,  never  speaking  any  language  but 
our  native  Trojan  ;  except  to  our  servants, 
whom  we  instruct  in  the  Trojan  way  of  pre- 
paring toast  for  breakfast,  Trojan  bread-sauce 
for  fowls  and  partridges,  Trojan  corned-beef, 
&c.  We  have  temples  where  we  worship 
according  to  the  Trojan  rites.  A  kindly  sight 
is  that  which  one  beholds  of  a  Sunday  in  the 
Elysian  fields  and  the  St.  Honoré  quarter,  of 
processions  of  English  grown  people  and 
children,  stalwart,  red-cheeked,  marching  to 
their   churches,    their   gilded   prayer-books   in 
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hand,  to  sing  in  a  stranger's  land  the  sacred 
songs  of  their  Zion." 


However,  if  the  British  colony  among  us 
was  very  largely  composed  of  persons  residing 
in  France  for  the  sake  of  living  more  econo- 
mically, there  were  a  certain  number,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  attracted  by  quite 
different  motives.  I  mean  the  people  who 
had  recently  acquired  wealth,  parvenus  con- 
sumed with  the  desire  to  figure  in  the  world, 
and  who,  ignored  by  London  society,  hoped 
to  make  acquaintance  abroad  with  persons  of 
importance.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  ingenious  method  is  still  favoured 
in  the  twentieth  century,  and  especially  by 
Americans,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  turn  their 
recently  acquired  fortunes  to  the  best  account, 
come  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  noble 
acquaintances  with  the  help  of  their  gold. 
Raikes  is  there  to  bear  witness  that  about  the 
year  1830  some  of  his  countrymen  adopted  a 
similar  mode  of  procedure.  We  may  even 
quote  the  following  example  from  his  diary  : 

"  An   English   family,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    M , 

not  much  accustomed  to  good  society  at  home, 
but  possessed  of  a  good  fortune,  established 
themselves  some  years  back  in  the  Faubourg 
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St.  Germain,  opened  their  house,  and  by  degrees 
collected  a  number  of  their  titled  neighbours/* 
None  the  less,  pushing  one's  way  into  society 
then,  as  now,  was  no  easy  matter,  and  had  its 

little  drawbacks.     Thus   "  Madame  de  C , 

one  of  their  habituées,  began  to  give  balls, 
and  it  was  noted  that  she  from  that  moment 

deserted  Mrs.  M 's  assemblies.     She  did  not 

hesitate  to  avow  it,  saying  :  '  Tant  que  je 
ne   donnais   rien,   f  allais    voir   mes   amis    chez 

Madame  M ,  mais  maintenant,  comme  je  ne 

pourrais  pas  recevoir  cette  dame  chez  moi,  je  ne 
vais  plus  chez  elle.'  "  ^ 

But  whether  or  no,  in  spite  of  the  affronts 
and  the  disdain  that,  for  form's  sake,  people 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  inflict  upon  these 
intrusive  millionaires,  few  successfully  resisted 
their  attacks.  Even  in  the  time  of  Charles  X. 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  very  difficult  to 
hold  out  against  the  temptation  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  wealth.  "  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent ball  at  the  house  of  Mme.  la  Duchesse 
de  Berry,"  writes  Castellane  in  1828  ;  "  the 
King  and  the  royal  family  and  the  Orléans 
family  were  present.     A    M.    Bonfil,    a    very 

*  "  As  long  as  I  did  not  give  parties  myself,  I  used  to  go  to  meet 

my  friends  at  Mme.  M 's,  but  now,  since  I  could  not  receive  the 

lady  at  my  house,  I  do  not  go  to  hers." — Extract  from  Thomas 
Raikes'  Diary. 
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rich  Englishman,  a  little  fellow  about  five  feet 
high,  wore  a  green  velvet  coat,  lined  with 
white  satin,  cut  like  a  uniform,  with  a  steel 
blade  at  his  side  ;  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
in  full  dress.  M.  Bonfil  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  at  the  seaside,  at 
Dieppe.  A  rather  shady  lawsuit,  the  source 
of  his  wealth,  had  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
native  country.  Nevertheless  all  Paris  will  be 
present  at  the  ball  that  he  is  giving  on  Monday 
next  ;  in  Paris  only  two  things  are  requisite 
in  order  to  bring  the  best  company  to  your 
house  :  to  be  a  foreigner  and  to  have  money." 
Incontrovertible  statement.  And  yet,  what 
extraordinary  personages  there  were  to  be  met 
with  among  the  dancers  at  M.  Bonfil's  ! 
"  The  Chevalier  de  Vallarine,"  goes  on 
Castellane,  "  the  Spaniard  who  has  given  two 
balls  this  winter,  was  the  delight  of  the  evening 
at  M.  Bonfil's.  His  smiling  face  is  dreadful  ; 
he  is  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  has  an 
abundance  of  hair  dyed  a  very  beautiful  black  ; 
he  always  wears  diamond  shirt-buttons,  and 
he  thinks  himself  charming.  When  he  dances, 
he  lifts  his  right  foot  in  an  irresistibly  comical 
manner,  and  he  always  takes  hold  of  his  waist- 
coat with  both  hands,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that 
it   would  fly   away.     He    always   chooses   the 
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prettiest  women  when  he  indulges  in  the 
exercise."  And  again  :  *'  A  ball  at  M.  Bonfil's, 
very  pretty  and  lively  ;  this  Englishman  is 
especially  precious  this  year,  when  there  are 
so  few  evening  entertainments." 

But  Mr.  Bonfil  was  to  find  formidable  rivals 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Trafford/ 
and  in  particular  of  Mr.  WilHam  Hope,  a  very 
wealthy  banker,  who  tried  very  hard  to  win 
over  the  metropolis  by  his  liberalities. 

We  read  that  the  latter  gentleman,  on 
2oth  February  1827,  "  gave  a  large  ball  in  his 
much  too  small  house  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Mathurins,   which   was   furnished   mth   extra- 

^  "A  great  ball  at  Mr.  Trafford's.  He  lives  at  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Cardinal  Fesh,  in  the  Chaussée  d'Antin.  He  had  had  a 
magnificent  ballroom  built  over  the  garden.  The  supper  was 
very  well  done.  There  were  800  guests.  This  entertainment, 
which  was  carried  out  as  carefully  in  its  main  features  as  in  its 
details,  was  a  very  fine  affair.  The  comic  element  was  suppHed 
by  young  Frédéric  de  Falloux.  This  little  fellow,  with  his  big 
nose,  extravagant  dress,  and  ridiculous  appearance,  acted  as  toad- 
eater  and  major-domo  to  Mr.  Traff'ord.  (He  was  certainly  far 
from  suspecting  that  he  would  be  made  a  priest  and  would  go  to 
Rome  and  figure  among  the  monsignors  ;  he  was  the  brother  of 
M.  Alfred  de  Falloux,  afterwards  a  minister.)  He  positively 
accepted  compliments  on  the  way  in  which  the  arrangements  had 
been  carried  out.  Mr.  Traffbrd,  an  Englishman  of  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  immensely  rich,  was  seriously 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  he  has  been  settled  in  Paris 
for  three  years,  and  gives  one  or  two  balls  every  winter.  There 
were  some  very  pretty  women  at  this  one  ;  one  of  them  wore 
lilies,  and  several  young  men  drank  to  the  health  of  Henri  V." — 
Cas  tel  lane.  Journal. 
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ordinary  magnificence  and  in  perfect  taste.  In 
the  dra\\ing-room  upholstering  there  was  enough 
gold  fringe  and  bullion  to  provide  epaulettes  for 
all  the  higher  grade  officers  in  the  French  Army. 
The  best  society  in  Paris  flocked  there  ;  the 
Comtesse  de  Noailles  draws  up  the  list."  Soon, 
however,  the  house  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Mathurins  really  became  too  small  to  accom- 
modate all  Mr.  Hope's  guests,  and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  another.  So,  for  this  reason, 
he  emigrated  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where  he  built  the  imposing  hôtel,  still  standing, 
No.  57  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  It  is  well  known 
that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hope,  Baron  Seillière 
became  the  owner  of  the  hôtel,  and  left  it  to 
his  daughter,  the  Princesse  de  Sagan.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  knowni  that  it  cost 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
build.  It  covered,  it  is  true,  an  area  of 
twelve  thousand  square  metres,  and  included 
a  magnificent  garden,  with  hot-houses,  ponds, 
fountains  and  pavilions,  stabling  for  thirty-six 
horses,  and,  to  complete  the  stables,  an  immense 
riding-school  for  breaking  and  exercising  the 
horses.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  in  keep- 
ing with  what  we  have  just  enumerated.  There 
were  three  dining-rooms  :  the  first  for  six 
persons,  the  second  for  twenty-five,  the  third 
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for  two  hundred.  In  the  last-mentioned 
supper  was  eaten  and  a  stage  was  erected  on 
evenings  when  there  was  a  ball,  or  when  there 
were  theatricals. 

We  can  gather,  from  these  details,  that 
Mr.  Hope  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
comfortable  fortune  and  even  that  he  could, 
on  occasion,  worthily  do  the  honours  of  the 
said  fortune.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this 
magnificence,  he  was  sometimes  most  parsi- 
monious. At  times,  through  caprice,  or  from 
love  of  display,  he  scattered  money  without 
counting  it,  but  it  also  happened  occasionally 
that,  to  compensate  himself  for  his  generosity, 
he  condemned  his  servants  to  a  very  restricted 
diet. 

He  was  rather  fond  of  women,  and  left,  so 
it  is  said,  a  very  original  register  of  his  adven- 
tures, in  which  he  entered,  in  the  minutest 
detail,  the  result  of  every  one  of  his  meetings 
with  the  fair  sex. 

At  one  time  he  had  a  mistress  of  the  name 
of  Jenny  Coulon,  whom  he  asked  one  day  to 
return  him  the  jewels  he  had  given  her,  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  have  them  re-set.  Two 
weeks  later.  Mile.  Coulon  received  her  diamonds 
back,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hope  containing 
the   usual   compHments.      But    the   next   day 
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she  received  a  second  letter,  this  time  from 
the  jeweller,  demanding  payment  for  his  work 
in  replacing  real  stones  with  false.  Mr.  Hope 
had  ascertained  that  his  mistress  had  been 
deceiving  him,  and  had  devised  this  mode  of 
showing  her  his  displeasure.  On  another  occa- 
sion, however,  a  lady  whom  he  had  invited 
to  dine  with  him  the  following  day  happened 
to  mention  violets,  of  which  remark  the  same 
Mr.  Hope  took  due  note,  and,  although  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  freezing 
hard,  he  sent  out  couriers  on  horseback  in 
ever}^  direction  to  collect  all  the  violets  that 
could  be  had  for  forty-five  miles  round.  The 
next  evening  the  table  was  literally  heaped 
with  them. 

There  was  about  this  millionaire  something 
of  the  great  lord  and  something  of  the  farmer- 
general — great  magnificence  and  extraordinary 
meanness,  much  real  good  nature  allied  to  the 
oddest  and  most  fantastic  character.  This  w^as 
manifested  in  the  very  manner  in  which, 
according  to  his  mood,  he  would  gratify  people 
with  invitations,  or  refrain  from  giving  them. 
But  it  goes  without  sajing  that  people  w^ere 
none  the  less  anxious  to  be  present  at  his 
entertainments.  "  There  is  nothing  talked  of 
in  Paris  but  tne  prodigious  splendour  of  the 
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Hope  establishmentj  and  the  entertainments 
given  there/'  \vrote  Mme.  de  Dino.  ''  They 
rival  the  salons  of  Versailles,  of  the  Versailles 
of  Louis  XIV.,  nothing  less." 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  English  people 
living  in  Paris  because  they  had  no  money, 
and  the  others  who  lived  there  because  they 
had  so  much,  there  were  others  who,  well  off 
and  their  own  masters,  elected  to  reside  among 
us  simply  because  they  preferred  it  to  living 
elsewhere.  And  I  am  no  longer  alluding 
merely  to  the  travellers  who  stayed  in  Paris 
every  season,  on  their  way  to  Naples  or 
Carlsbad,  such  as,  for  instance,  Lord  Alvanley,^ 
that  amiable  man,  known  all  over  Europe,  and 
who  might  be  seen  returning  now  from  Odessa, 
or  Constantinople,  now  from  St.  Petersburg  ; 
but  I  allude  to  those  who,  selecting  France  as 
their  adopted  country,  resided  there  for  pre- 
ference and  made  it  their  permanent  home. 
Of  Lady  Aldborough,  Sir  Charles  Potter,  and 
Quentin  Crawford  we  have  already  spoken. 
We  might  mention  many  others,  amongst  them 
Sir  Francis  Egerton,  who  came  to  Paris  in 
1802  and  lived  there  until  1829. 

1  Lord  Alvanley  (1787-1849)  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pepper- 
Arden,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  created  Lord  Alvanley  in  1801.  He 
fought  a  duel,  which  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  with  Morgan, 
son  of  the  O'Connell. 
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Sir  Francis  inhabited  at  first  the  Hôtel 
Richelieu,  at  the  Carrefour  Gaillon,  then  the 
Hôtel  de  Noailles,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoré,  of 
which  he  became  the  owner  for  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs.  He  found  him- 
self in  very  comfortable  quarters  there,  and 
although  on  several  occasions  efforts  were 
made  to  dislodge  him,  he  contrived  to  remain 
master  of  the  field.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  they  tried  to  turn  his  mansion  into 
ministerial  offices.  Sir  Francis  protested,  re- 
belled, fought,  and  finally  won  his  case. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  the  allies.  He  was 
given  notice  that  he  was  expected  to  put  up 
the  Prince  of  Coburg,  but  when  the  latter 
presented  himself,  Sir  Francis,  in  a  long  speech 
of  three  periods,  pointed  out  to  him  that 
people  did  not  arrive  at  other  people's  houses 
unless  they  were  invited.  The  Prince  did  not 
persist,  but  beat  a  retreat,  leaving  the  field 
clear  for  the  Russian  officers.  One  of  the  latter 
threatened  to  enter  by  force,  but  Sir  Francis 
declared  he  would  see  his  house  besieged  first, 
and,  since  he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  defend 
himself  with  his  rifle,  things  were  not  pushed 
to  the  extreme  limit.  Sir  Francis  gained 
by  his  action  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
wealthy  householder  who  was  not,  during  the 
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occupation^  put  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
single  foreigner.  In  the  same  way  he  refused, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  to  erect  at  the  far  end  of 
his  park,  which  adjoined  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
a  house  in  keeping  with  the  residences  along 
the  new  road.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  said 
that  Sir  Francis  contributed  largely  to  the 
spread  of  the  general  conviction  amongst  us 
of  the  eccentricity  of  the  English,  a  conviction 
that  many  others  of  his  countrymen  at  least 
did  nothing  to  remove.^ 

This  strange  man,  who  spent  his  leisure  in 
translating  Euripides  and  collecting  a  library,  the 
catalogue  of  which  afterwards  filled  sixty  folio 
volumes,  very  much  objected  to  dining  alone, 
and  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  he  had  dogs 
and  cats  dressed  up  in  the  fashions  of  the  day 
to  act  as  messmates.     Although  he  was  para- 

1  Lorédan  Larchey,  Gens  Singuliers.  "  His  dinners  were  re- 
nowned for  their  magnificence.  ...  Sir  Francis's  guests  were  at 
first  chosen  from  among  the  élite  of  Parisian  intellectual  society. 
Their  numbers  soon  diminished,  for  the  host  did  not  put  his  guests 
at  their  ease.  His  manners  were  abrupt,  he  lost  his  temper  at 
every  trifle,  and  although  he  was  a  good  linguist  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  himself  understood.  He  was  very  courteous, 
and  never  missed  paying  a  call  when  it  was  due,  only  his 
paralysed  state  necessitated  a  call  of  an  unusual  kind.  He  would 
drive  up  to  the  door  in  his  smartest  carriage,  the  coachman  would 
pull  up,  the  footman  open  the  door,  and  the  chasseur  receive  from 
Sir  Francis's  own  hands  a  visiting-card  bearing  the  words  :  en 
personne.  When  this  card  had  been  delivered,  he  looked  upon 
the  call  as  paid." 
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lysedj  he  invented  a  means  of  keeping  the 
festival  of  Saint  Hubert  every  year  without 
leaving  his  own  abode.  "  His  head  huntsman 
used  to  buy  a  few  hundred  rabbits  in  the 
environs,  and  the  same  number  of  partridges 
and  pigeons  from  fowlers,  and  let  them  all 
loose  in  a  space  of  some  three  or  four  acres  of 
his  grounds.  Then  dressed  in  a  leather  waist- 
coat, leather  breeches,  and  long  gaiters,  and 
armed  with  his  fowling-piece  and  his  powder- 
flasks,  the  paralysed  sportsman  used  to  shoot, 
held  up  by  three  beaters,  two  of  whom  propped 
his  body  in  an  upright  position,  while  the  third 
supported  his  arm  just  as  he  was  firing.  After 
two  hours  of  this  carnage  all  the  guns  went  into 
a  little  pavilion  adjoining  the  house,  and  called 
for  the  occasion  the  shooting-box.  There 
all  partook  of  a  magnificent  breakfast,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  game  and  fish.  Then  a 
fresh  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the 
second  part  of  the  performance,  and  they  went 
on  with  the  slaughter  of  the  poor  birds  with 
clipped  wings,  and  the  tame  rabbits,  who  rushed 
at  the  legs  of  the  sportsman  instead  of  trying 
to  escape."  ^ 

But  we  should  never  come  to  an  end  if  we 
tried  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  whims 

^  See  Lorédan  Larchey,  Cens  Singuliers  :  Sir  Francis  Egerton. 
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and  caprices  of  Sir  Francis  Egerton,  and  still 
less  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a  list  of  all  the 
English  people,  even  the  best  known  among 
them,  who,  before  and  after  1830,  took  up  their 
abode  in  our  capital.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  examples  typical 
of  the  rest. 

Under  Louis  Philippe,  and  later  under 
Napoleon  III.,  there  lived  in  Paris  a  gallant 
captain  of  the  name  of  Rees  Howell  Gronow. 
He  was  a  former  officer  of  Wellington's,  and 
after  taking  part  in  the  Belgian  campaign 
arrived  in  the  gay  city  for  the  iirst  time  in 
July  1815.  Everything  dehghted  him — the 
streets,  the  theatres,  the  cafés — and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  return.  He  did.  He  returned 
indeed  so  many  times  that  in  the  end  he  forgot 
to  recross  the  Channel  and  remained  on  this 
side.  He  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
perfect  type  of  the  Anglo-Parisian  of  that  day. 
His  two  volumes  of  Recollections  have  done 
much  to  spread  his  renown.  But  even  in  his 
lifetime  he  was  very  well  known  to  all  the 
habitués  of  the  "  Boulevart  " — that  is  to  say, 
all  the  men  who  met  again  in  the  evening  in 
the  space  included  between  the  Rue  of  the 
Chaussée  d'Antin  and  the  Rue  Drouot.     There 
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our  captain  permanently  and  finally  elected 
to  dwell.  There  only  did  he  feel  at  home  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  dust  and  the  mud,  the 
noise  and  the  crowd,  this  comer  of  the  great 
city  had  incomparable  charms  in  his  eyes.  He 
had  heard  vaguely,  his  friends  tell  us,  of 
suburbs  where  industrial  pursuits  were  carried 
on,  of  a  Sorbonne  where  pale  young  men  pored 
over  books,  but  he  would  not  have  ventured 
into  these  barbaric  regions  for  anything  on 
earth,  and  always  remained  faithful  to  his 
dear  avenue. 

We  have  already  described  this  famous 
avenue  road,  on  the  morrow  of  Waterloo,  and 
we  have  portrayed  it  shaded  by  century-old 
trees,  bordered  with  low  houses,  flowering 
gardens,  and  little  residences  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  patrolled  by  idlers  in  pumps 
and  smart  ladies  buried  in  huge  bonnets.  The 
boulevard,  although  very  different  from  what 
it  is  to-day,  had  undergone  great  changes  since 
1815.  The  gardens  had  disappeared  one  by 
one,  the  houses  had  dra\vn  closer  together, 
shops  had  been  opened,  and  the  old  trees  had 
perished  beneath  the  hatchets  of  the  rioters 
of  July.  But  to  counterbalance  this,  carriages 
and  promenaders  had  multiplied  as  if  by  magic. 
Since  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  Philippe  they 
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had  undertaken  to  purify  the  Palais  Royal,  turned 
out  the  prostitutes,  closed  the  gambling-houses, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  wooden  galleries,  the 
discomfited  and  sorrowful  public  had  deserted 
its  erstwhile  favourite  resort  and  gradually 
everyone  had  migrated  northwards — that  is 
to  say,  towards  the  boulevards,  and  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  boulevards.  The  pleasure- 
seekers  rarely  went  beyond  the  Théâtre  des 
Variétés  and  even  the  noise  of  the  crowd  ceased 
after  the  Pavilion  de  Hanovre.  One  had  to  be 
contented  with  the  space  included  between 
these  two  buildings.  There,  about  1840,  and 
even  in  1839,  ^^  Paris  used  to  go  to  take  the 
air  and  dawdle  ;  there  all  the  elegant  and 
frivolous  element  of  the  fashionable  world 
used  to  congregate  ;  there  the  newsmongers 
and  the  cockscombs,  the  ingenuous  foreigner, 
and  the  gaping  provincial  would  meet,  and 
the  restaurants,  the  cafés,  the  bathing  establish- 
ments, the  theatres,  and  the  clubs  open  their 
doors.  There  were  just  a  hundred  yards  of  it, 
but  these  hundred  yards  were  a  little  world  in 
themselves. 

It  was  pleasant  to  go  and  see  the  Passage 
of  the  Panoramas,  where  Fleschelle  set  out 
his  bronzes  and  Lapostolle  his  hats  for  sale  ; 
it    was    the    thing    to    explore    the    Choiseul 
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Passage,  where,  faithful  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
gallants  came  to  wait  for  the  people  coming 
out  of  the  Italiens.  Further  on,  one  owed  it 
to  oneself  to  go  into  the  Café  Anglais,  very 
silent  and  abandoned  nowadays,  but  at  that 
time  the  resort  of  all  the  beaux  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Anglomaniacs  of  the  Monarchy  of  July 
and  the  scented  dears  of  the  Second  Empire. 
On  the  opposite  pavement  some  few  illustrious 
houses  were  also  to  be  seen — at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  le  Peletier,  the  Café  Riche  ;  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Lafitte,  the  Café  Hardy  ;  then 
Tortoni's,  the  proprietor  of  which  establishment, 
who  was  both  a  restaurateur  and  an  ice-cream 
maker  and  confectioner,  offered  for  sale  in  a 
morning  his  meats  in  jelly,  his  levrets  in  paper, 
his  scallops  of  salmon,  and,  in  an  evening, 
his  sherbets  and  punches.  The  throng  at  this 
time  of  day  was  prodigious,  and,  to  right  and 
left,  all  round  the  tables,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  frock-coats  from  Human's,  English 
dress-suits  in  bronze,  black-tea,  or  green-tea 
shades,  top  hats  with  wide  brims,  lemon- 
coloured  gloves,  and  gold-headed  canes — the 
entire  younger  generation  of  1830,  eagerly 
emancipating  itself.  As  for  the  celebrated  flight 
of  steps,  the  witnesses  of  so  many  ardent 
glances,  that  was  to  be  found  at  the  angle  of 

X 
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the  Rue  Taitbout.  Opposite  to  it  stood  the 
Café  de  Paris,  of  all  these  restaurants  the  most 
renowned  and  the  most  frequented,  the  sacred 
haunt  of  the  gourmets  of  gourmets,  the  domain 
of  good-livers  and  epicures,  men  who  had  made 
the  eating  of  suppers  a  fine  art  ;  and  where  such 
men  as  merry  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  with  his  never- 
failing  flow  of  conversation,  the  all-powerful 
Doctor  Véron,  Captain  de  Barrai,  ^  Guy  de  la 
Tour  du  PiQ,  Fernand  de  Mont  guy  on,  and 
many  others,  used  to  shed  the  light  of  their 
countenance. 

Finally,  such  clubs  as  there  were,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  progress  of  Anglo- 
mania, several  had  sprung  up  already,  were 
to  be  found  along  this  side  of  the  avenue.  In 
the  Boulevard  Montmarte,  there  was  the  Cercle 
du  Commerce  ;  in  the  Rue  de  Choiseul,  the  Cercle 
des  Amis  des  Arts  ;  in  the  Rue  de  Gramont,  the 
Cercle  de  l'Union,  the  oldest,  the  gravest,  and 
the  most  exclusive,  where  ambassadors  and 
ambassadorial  secretaries  met  in  considerable 
numbers  ;  while  last,  but  anything  but  least, 
came  the  Cluh  des  Jockeys,  originally  founded 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Seymour,  but 
which  had  just  taken  up  dazzlingly  luxurious 

^  The  same  who,  after  leaving  the  service  for  a  life  of  pleasure, 
joined  the  army  of  Africa  again  in  1836,  and  ten  years  later  died 
as  a  general  on  the  field. 
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quarters  in  the  Rue  Drouot.  About  the  year 
1840,  and  during  the  succeeding  ten  years, 
mention  might  also  have  been  made  of  the 
Petit  Cercle,  which  met  at  the  Café  de  Paris, 
and  which,  though  scarcely  rivalling  the  others 
before  mentioned,  had  nevertheless  its  own 
little  day.  Politics  were  not  discussed,  as  they 
were  at  the  Union,  nor  did  its  members  especi- 
ally devote  themselves  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
breeding  of  horses.  The  Petit  Cercle  nominally 
met  the  needs  of  a  group  of  well-known 
boulevardiers  and  distinguished  epicures,  who, 
having  already  for  many  years  made  the  Café 
de  Paris  their  headquarters,  and  found  them- 
selves comfortable,  resolved  to  make  themselves 
permanently  at  home  there.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  engage  a  few  rooms,  and  there 
soon  ensued  the  exquisite  pleasure  and  incon- 
testable advantage  of  being  able  to  turn  out 
intruders  and  nobodies.  Still,  since  all  the 
people  who  at  that  time  thought  themselves 
somebodies  aspired  to  a  table  in  the  famous 
house,  many  of  the  boulevardiers,  who  were 
already  members  of  the  Union  or  the  Jockey, 
made  haste  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on 
the  registers  of  the  new  club.  The  result  was 
that  at  the  beginning  the  founders  welcomed 
members  from  pretty  well  every  set  and  every 
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party.  The  members  were  not  all  of  the  same 
rank  and  breeding,  but  they  had  the  same 
habits  and  the  same  tastes,  and  this  suggestion 
of  liberalism  was  not  the  least  original  and  amus- 
ing part  of  what  the  Petit  Cercle  had  to  offer. 

Side  by  side  with  expert  shots  like  Leopold 
d'lvry,  and  old  soldiers  like  the  Marquis  du 
Hallay-Coëtquen,^  an  ex-captain  of  mounted 
grenadiers,  a  hot-headed  fellow  and  incorri- 
gible duellist,  and  yet,  despite  his  reputation 
for  ferocity,  a  good  comrade  and  a  good  fellow, 
figured  persons  of  less  warlike  propensities, 
newswriters,  men  of  letters — frequently,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  amateur  men  of  letters — such 
as  Horace  de  Vieil  Castel,  budding  journalists 
such  as  Villemessant,  novelists  and  rhymesters 
such  as  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  who  was  much  more 
of  a  diner  than  a  novelist,  and  poets,  including 
De   Musset,  who,   on    the   contrary,   whatever 

^  Gronow  tells  us  that  the  Marquis  du  Hallay-Coëtquen  was 
born  at  Jena  in  1799,  during  the  emigration.  He  was  in  the  Cars 
company  of  the  Lifeguards  in  181 5,  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Dauphin's  Cuirassiers  in  1816,  and  captain  of  the  first  Mounted 
Grenadiers  of  the  royal  guard  in  1827.  He  was  a  man  of  lofty 
stature  and  square  build,  and  he  had  a  drooping  moustache  no 
wider  than  the  angle  of  his  nose,  and  mutton-chop  whiskers  ;  he 
carried  his  head  well  up,  and  had  a  stern,  far-reaching  glance  ;  he 
was  always  ready  to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword.  He  used  to  say 
that  one  needed  a  good  blade  to  hold  one's  own  with  the  liberals. 
Du  Hallay  published  a  volume  entitled  Nouvelles  et  Souvenirs^ 
which  was  sold  at  Dentu's,  in  1835,  ^^^  the  benefit  of  political 
prisoners. 
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he   may  have   thought   himself,   was   a   much 
greater    poet    than    connoisseur    of     suppers. 
Illustrious  exiles,  too,  were  to  be  met  there: 
for    instance,    the     Prince    Belgiojoso  ;      and 
Englishmen,  also,   in  plenty,  together  with   a 
superabundance  of   Anglomaniacs,    all   fervent 
adherents  of  the  new  fashions,  dressed  scrupu- 
lously in  accordance  with  British  observances, 
mad    on    flat    racing,   steeplechasing,    boxing- 
matches,  and  pigeon-shooting.     At  their  head 
was  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  a  legendary  figure, 
whose  large  fortune,  invincible   horses,  extra- 
vagant   bets,    and    abominable    mystifications 
earned  him  immortality  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Milord  Arsouille."     Then  there  was  Major 
Frazer,  who  was  invariably  to  be  seen   braced 
up  in  a  tight-fitting  frogged  coat,  with  a  bolivar 
hat  over  one  ear,  and  Cossack  trousers,  riding 
about  the  town  on  a  little  black  horse  whose  tail 
swept  the  pavement — "  a  mysterious  personage, 
related   to   Lord   Aberdeen    and   Don   Miguel, 
educated   with   Prince   Fehx   Schwartzemberg, 
an  ex-major  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard, 
who  spoke  all  languages  equally  well,  and  was 
of  problematic  age  and  uncertain  nationality."  ^ 
Then  there  were  M.  de  Vergennes  and  M.  de 

^  "  He  was  the  grandson  and  heir  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Scotch 
Lord  Lovat  (Simon  Frazer),  who,  having  sided  with  the  Stuarts 
against  George  II.  in  1745,  was  executed  in  1747  at  the  age  of  80. 
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Poilly,  M.  Maxime  Caccia/  of  a  Milanese  family, 
who,  while  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  serving 
in  the  Piedmontese  army,  was  being  as  patient 
as  he  could.  Finally,  there  were  the  Vicomte 
d'Aure,  the  rival  of  Baucher,  and  Septeuil, 
"  Wooden-Leg  Septeuil,"  still  handsome,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  really  only  had  one 
leg,  and  who  never  ceased,  to  his  last  day,  to 
ride  on  horseback. ^ 

Whether  as  a  wit  or  a  sportsman,  whether 
distinguished  by  his  dash  or  his  English  horses, 
by  his  amorous  conquests,  his  gastronomic  ex- 
ploits, or  the  merit  of  his  frock-coats,  the  one 
essential  for  admission  to  the  Petit  Cercle  was 
that  a  man  should  be  well  known  in  and  around 
the  Rue  Taitbout,  should  be  of  those  who  there 
shared  public  favour  ;  in  short,  should  belong 
to  the  fashion,  or  rather  to  the  "  Boulevart." 

It  is  instructive  to  listen  to  the  way  in  which 

A  contrast  to  those  who  load  themselves  with  titles  which  do  not 
belong  to  them,  Frazer  never  used  that  of  Duke,  which  was  his  by 
right.  With  the  title  he  had  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  in 
Scotland,  encumbered,  however,  with  various  pensions,  which  he 
made  a  pretext  for  living  very  simply." — Madame  Jaubert, 
Souvem'rs. 

^  His  father  was  a  banker  in  Paris.  He  left  France  to  join  the 
Piedmontese  army,  and  was  town-major  at  Turin  during  the 
1859  war. 

■  He  was  a  young  officer  under  the  First  Empire,  and  was  sent 
officially  to  Spain  in  18 14,  after  a  certain  dehcate  adventure  in 
high  quarters.  Entrusted  with  a  "dangerous"  mission,  he  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  in  the  knee  that  necessitated  an  amputation. 
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contemporaries  extol  this  little  comer  of  the 
metropolis,  and  laud  its  charms,  its  gaiety, 
and  its  delights.  "  The  Parisian  lives  there," 
exclaims  De  Musset,  "  the  provincial  hastens 
to  get  there,  the  passing  stranger  remembers 
it  as  he  remembers  the  Rue  Tolèze  in  Naples, 
and  as  formerly  he  would  have  remembered 
the  Piazetta  in  Venice.  ...  It  is  one  of 
the  rare  spots  on  earth  where  Pleasure  concen- 
trates herself."  To  justify  such  enthusiasm,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Paris  of  that  day  was  not  the  Paris  of  the 
twentieth  century,  that  the  minds  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  were  in  much  greater  con- 
trast then  than  now  with  those  of  the 
provincials,  and  that,  even  in  the  capital  itself, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  move  about  as  it  now  is, 
that  each  separate  quarter  lived  its  own  little 
life,  and  that,  not  only  the  general  public,  but 
the  men  of  note,  the  pleasure-seekers,  the 
clubmen,  the  diners-out,  or  yellow-gloved 
publicists,  were  much  fewer  in  number  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  boulevard  constituted 
a  sort  of  little  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  all  acquainted,  were  on  terms  of  daily 
intimacy  with  one  another,  and  had  the  same 
tastes,  appearance,  and  mode  of  expressing 
themselves,  a  little  world  apart,  the  real  origi- 
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nality  of  which  we  are  far  from  realising  to-day. 
Up  till  1830  it  was  the  Faubourg  that  set  the 
tone  of  society  ;  but  many  changes  had  come 
about  since  then.  It  had  grown  less  and  less 
usual  to  meet  only  within  closed  doors,  and 
it  was  in  the  restaurants,  at  the  clubs  and  the 
theatres  that  Parisian  life  was  at  its  best. 
There  reputations  were  made  and  unmade, 
fashions  and  jokes  were  launched,  and  news 
purveyed  :  anecdotes  of  the  day  or  the  day 
before,  secrets  of  the  greenroom,  strokes  of 
luck,  and  operatic  marriages  and  divorces. 
There,  too,  were  held  the  disettes,  "  something 
like  the  village  wakes,  presided  over  by  the 
maire  and  the  field-keeper.  But  the  village 
was  called  Paris,  and  the  field-keeper  was  Lord 
Henry  Seymour  or  M.  de  Corberon."  ^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  picture  the  Petit  Cercle,  at 
the  hour  when  the  windows  daily  showed  the 
well-known  faces,  handsome  young  men  with 
high  collars,  their  chins  adorned  with  a 
flourishing  beard,  their  hair  rolled  round  artisti- 
cally, ^   with  their   imposing   jabots,    dignified, 

^  Villemessant,  Métnoires  d'un  Journaliste, 

*  Castellane  wrote  in  1835  :  "  My  mother-in-law,  Mme.  d'Aubus- 
son,  writes  me  from  Paris,  'The  most  interesting  thing  in  Paris  at 
the  present  time  is  the  various  beards  the  young  men  wear  :  there 
are  the  Jewish,  the  Capucine,  and,  in  particular,  the  Middle-Ages 
beard.  Fitz-James',  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
hair,  is,  I  think,  the  most  striking.'" 
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satisfied,  and  imperturbable,  and  utilising  a  dis- 
engaged hand  to  toy  with  a  tortoiseshell 
eye-glass.  All  this  phalanx  of  exquisites, 
Musset  tells  us,  "  lunches  until  two  o'clock,  and 
then  vanishes,  in  patent-leather  boots.  What 
they  do  with  their  day  is  an  impenetrable 
mystery  :  it  may  be  a  card-party  or  a  fencing- 
match  ;  but  nothing  of  it  transpires  outside, 
and  I  only  tell  you  as  a  great  secret."  Then 
again,  they  are  at  their  usual  post,  arriving, 
one  from  the  Bois,  one  from  the  pigeon-shooting, 
another  from  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  gymnasium. 
Outside,  the  light  fades,  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
and  the  boulevard  murmurs  ;  in  front  of  the 
shop- windows  "  the  dandies  trip  hither  and 
thither  before  entering  the  Jockey  Club,  their 
boots  creak,  their  canes  shine,"  and,  in  the 
street,  carriages  are  driving  along,  swinging 
barouches,  high  phaetons,  and  noisy  and  fragile 
cabriolets,  driven  by  reckless  young  fellows, 
with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  tall  hats  pulled 
down  over  their  eyes,  with  tiny  little  tigers 
seated  beside  them.^ 

Now  and  again  there  passes  a  horseman 
with  the  skirts  of  his  coat  floating  in  the  wind, 
his  legs  and  his  elbows  sticking  out  d  V anglaise, 

^  "  It  is  in  the  most  correct  taste  to  hide  the  face  under  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  a  httle  turned  up  at  the  sides,  very  high,  and  worn 
down  over  the  ears." — La  Mode,  1825. 
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and  sometimes  even  an  "  intrepid  amazon/' 
mounted  on  a  "  fleet  courser/'  looking  trim 
and  boyish  under  her  wide,  tasselled  cap. 
From  the  windows  of  the  Petit  Cercle  the 
members  look  out  and  salute,  while  not  far 
off,  in  front  of  Tortoni's,  the  ladies  stop  their 
"  landows,"  and  on  the  steps  the  fops  pose 
themselves  in  arrogant  attitudes,  and  conver- 
sation proceeds,  passing  from  M.  Scribe's  last 
piece  to  the  dinner  that  Roger  de  Beauvoir 
so  often  talks  of  giving  and  never  does,  from 
Roger  de  Beauvoir  to  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  from 
Fanny  Ellsler  to  horse- racing.  But  then,  with 
one  accord,  the  talk  grows  serious,  thoughtful, 
and  deliberate.  For,  if  it  is  permissible  to 
laugh  when  discussing  women  or  the  theatre, 
it  is  clearly  understood  that  when,  on  the 
contrary,  equine  matters  are  discussed,  such 
frivolity  is  not  permissible.  No  one  would  be 
ill-advised  enough  to  joke  on  matters  such  as 
the  turf,  handicaps,  trial  stakes,  and  pedigrees, 
which  are  things  meriting  weighty  consideration. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Jockey  Club 
has  but  just  been  founded,  the  first  Derby 
just  run  at  Chantilly,  that  all  the  people  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  of  the  "  fashionibité  " 
belong  to  equestrian  circles,  and  that  the 
equestrian  circle  is  still  excited  by  the  victory  of 
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Franck  and  Miss  Annette.  Sport  becomes  a 
passion,  a  rage,  a  monomania.  Thus  fashion 
decrees,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  members 
of  the  Petit  Cercle  showsuch  a  frantic  affection  for 
"  Albion's  coursers,"  that  they  subscribe  to  the 
Racing  Calendar  and  the  Breeder,  that  they  feed 
on  Sir  Maxwell  Wallace  and  Ashton  Smith's 
Stud-Books,  that  they  carefully  adorn  their  con- 
versation with  would-be  English  expressions. 
No  doubt  the  walls  of  the  Café  de  Paris  heard 
some  quaint  things, 

II 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  to  the  Petit 
Cercle,  Rees  Howell  Gronow  was  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  assiduous.  He  was, 
at  that  time,  a  slight  little  man  of  about  forty, 
with  small  features  and  very  little  hair,  and 
with  a  close  little  moustache  that  he  shaved 
at  the  edges  and  dyed  brown.  Every  evening 
at  the  same  time  he  appeared  in  his  "  ever- 
lasting blue  frock-coat,  tightly  buttoned  to 
the  waist,  and  revealing  an  almost  impercep- 
tible strip  of  his  white  waiscoat."  He  would 
walk  in  stiff,  correct  silence  to  his  favourite 
place  in  the  club  window,  and  there  he  would 
sit  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  his  stick  in 
his    mouth,  watching    the  tide  of    passers-by 
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flow  and  ebb.  It  is  declared  that  certain 
persons  won  fabulous  sums  by  a  wager  that 
he  slept  at  night  with  his  gold-headed  cane 
between  his  lips.  Gronow  talked  very  little, 
but  when  by  chance  he  did  open  his  mouth,  he 
made  long  speeches  that  were  most  attentively 
listened  to,  for  the  little  captain  was  held  in 
very  high  esteem.  Let  me  explain  myself. 
In  the  first  place,  the  captain  was  English  ; 
secondly,  the  captain  belonged  to  the  most 
aristocratic  clubs  in  London  ;  and  lastly,  the 
captain  handled  a  pistol  with  amazing  skill. 
Add  to  these  qualifications  for  popularity  the 
one  supreme  distinction  :  Gronow  knew  Lord 
B5n:on.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  he  had  known  him.  But,  however  far 
in  the  past,  and  however  indefinite  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  great  poet,  it  nevertheless 
added  rare  distinction  to  his  personality. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion, about  1830,  not  only  manifested  a  furious 
passion  for  sport  and  other  British  amusements, 
but  were  likewise  violently  in  love  with  every- 
thing that  was  connected,  even  remotely,  with 
the  romantic  movement.  We  must  remember 
to  what  an  extent  Manfred  and  The  Corsair 
were  unsettling  people's  ideas  at  that  time, 
what  fiery  enthusiasms  and  frenzied  lyricisms 
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were  evoked  by  the  very  name  of  Byron,  what 
superstitious  admiration  was  lavished  on  that 
far-away  hero,  that  sublime  bard,  "aristo- 
crat, and  sybarite,"  who  was  said  to  ponder 
his  poems  as  he  galloped  on  his  "  Arab  steed, 
as  light  as  the  breeze  and  as  swift  as  the  light- 
ning," and  who  would  afterwards  drink  him- 
self intoxicated  till  the  dawn  "  among  crystal 
decanters  set  with  diamonds."  No  doubt  it 
was  a  ridiculous  thing  to  go  and  break  one's 
neck  over  obstacles  in  the  Marche  province, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  romanticists  had  yet 
its  charm,  and  with  his  roystering  daring,  his 
obstreperous  adventures,  and  his  "  dishevelled 
orgies,"  Byron  was  an  incomparable  model, 
an  example  in  exact  accordance  with  the  fan- 
tastic and  irregular  tastes  of  very  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  habitués  of  the  Petit  Cercle 
habitually  read  his  verses  to  any  great  extent, 
and  I  imagine  that  they  likewise  had  very 
rudimentary  ideas  of  the  life  that  he  really 
led.  But  they  instinctively  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  prestige  of  the  legendary  pre- 
sentment of  him,  to  the  universal  infatuation 
that  he  inspired,  to  the  all-compelling  power 
wielded  by  the  man,  whose  gloomy  longings, 
wicked  victories,  and  indomitable  enthusiasm 
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men  vied  with  each  other  to  extol,  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  novels,  by  the  man  who  domi- 
nated all  the  literature  of  the  day,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  its  theatrical  setting,  who  sup- 
plied the  story-tellers  with  their  old  Alpine 
castles,  their  setting  suns  of  Greece,  their 
wrecks,  their  battles,  their  murders,  and  the 
dramaturgists  with  their  everlasting  lover, 
gloomy  and  fated,  arriving  no  one  knew 
whence  and  disappearing  shrouded  in  mystery, 
crime,  and  love — all  of  them  things  which, 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  a  taste  for  steeple- 
chasing,  cigar-smoking,  and  languid  and  in- 
different manners,  were  considered  by  the 
fashionable  young  men  of  the  day  the  height 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  There  was  no 
need  to  stir  from  the  boulevard  to  fancy  one- 
self a  corsair  ;  and  when  Zampa,  the  bandit, 
sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice  on  the  stage  his 
defiant  assertion  that  his  will  must  be  supreme, 
other  Zampas  in  straw-coloured  gloves,  sitting 
in  the  stage  galleries,  applauded  triumphantly. 
So  were  not  our  Anglomaniacs  likely  to 
listen  with  all  their  ears  to  a  man  who  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  having  known 
Byron,  who  had  in  the  past  practised  with 
him  at  Manton's,  the  meeting-place  of  the 
finest  shots  in  London,  who  had  even  some- 
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times  been  seated  at  the  same  table  with  him  ? 
And  did  not  Gronow  declare  that  when  he  was 
staying  at  Brighton,  he  had  seen  the  poet 
embark  every  morning  in  a  frail  skiff,  accom- 
panied by  a  solitary  devoted  servant^  which 
servant,  of  course,  was  no  other  than  a  girl 
dressed  in  boy's  clothes  ?  How  full  of  sug- 
gestion was  such  a  revelation  for  those  who 
had  so  often  heard  of  Lara  and  his  faithful 
page  !  Gronow,  ordinarily  calm  and  a  man 
who  thought  before  he  spoke,  cherished  an 
unreserved  admiration  for  fine  verses.  He 
quoted  long  tirades  from  Byron,  would  grow 
suddenly  excited  at  the  mere  mention  of  epic 
heroes.  But  the  best  was  that  he  declared 
he  had  actually  kno\Mi  one  of  these  heroes, 
that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  Lara — 
yes,  Lara,  himself — Lara,  the  corsair,  the 
demon  !  Oh  !  the  astonishing  prowess,  the 
marvellous  adventures  that  the  captain  would 
relate  in  an  evening  in  the  window  of  the 
Petit  Cercle,  and  what  strange  recollections  of 
them  the  fine  gentlemen  who  listened  to  him 
doubtless  retained  of  what  they  heard  ! 

If  we  are  to  believe  Gronow,  Lara  was  by 
no  means  a  fictitious  personage,  and  Byron  had 
only  taken  as  his  model  a  certain  Trelawny, 
with  whom,  so   it  was   said,  he   made  friends 
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during  his  travels  in  Greece.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  said  Trelawny,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  was  a  giant  six  feet 
in  height,  with  a  magnificent  head  "  full  of 
calm  intelligence  and  restrained  passion," 
that  he  spoke  every  known  language  and 
dialect  in  use  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ceylon  to  the  islands  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
that  he  was  as  bronzed  by  the  Indian  sun  as 
Siva  himself,  that  he  always  walked  about 
draped  in  cashmere  and  silken  stuffs,  and  with 
"  his  haughty  face  and  his  eyes,  veiled  by  long 
lashes,  he  reduced  the  virgins  of  Abydos  to 
terrified  immobihty." 

He  had  beautiful,  slender,  long-fingered  hands, 
and  yet,  he  could  place  a  nut  between  his  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger,  a  second  between 
his  middle  finger  and  the  next,  and  a  third 
between  the  third  finger  and  the  little  finger,  and 
crack  them  all  at  the  same  time.  After  which 
feat,  without  stirring  a  muscle  of  his  face,  he 
would  take  up  three  thick  iron  rods,  and,  putting 
his  foot  on  them,  would  plait  them  into  as  perfect 
and  even  a  plait  as  one  might  wish  to  see.  And 
then,  to  complete  his  exhibition  of  strength,  he 
would  pick  up  the  plait,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
plait  became  a  corkscrew. 

Of   a   proud   and   indomitable   nature,    con- 
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temptuous  of  all  law  and  rebellious  against 
discipline,  Trelawny  had  been  expelled  from 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  had  embarked 
on  board  ship.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
away  from  his  own  country,  he  made  himself 
a  detestable  reputation  for  courage,  strength, 
and  barbarity.  Generous  to  his  equals  and  a 
terror  to  his  superior  officers,  he  very  quickly 
massacred  such  of  them  as  attempted  to  oppose 
him,  until  the  day  came,  when,  satiated  with 
vengeance,  he  deserted  and  became  a  pirate. 
After  that  his  life  was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
horrors,  a  long  series  of  assassinations,  and  a 
furious  struggle  with  men  and  the  elements. 
AH  the  exploits  of  the  wild  adventurer,  his 
loves  and  his  crimes,  had  to  be  followed  in 
detail.  Never  did  Eugène  Sue  himself  con- 
ceive more  sanguinary  victories. 

His  fight  with  the  Jungle  man,  in  particular, 
deserves  narration.  This  was  in  Borneo. 
While  sitting  on  the  beach  with  Zela,  his  Arab 
page  (a  young  girl  who  followed  him  through 
all  his  campaigns  and  was  desperately  in  love 
with  him),  Trelawny,  watching  for  the  sloop 
that  was  to  come  and  fetch  them  both,  thought, 
from  certain  indications,  that  there  was  a  tiger 
in  the  vicinity.  And  in  the  heat  of  the  recital, 
telhng  the  story  in  the  first  person,   Gronow 
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went  on  :  "I  had  slipped  a  fresh  ball  into  my 
carbine,  and  I  resolved  to  wait.  If  I  had  not 
killed  the  animal  with  the  first  ball,  Zela  and 
I  would  have  taken  to  the  water  and  swum  to 
meet  the  sloop.  But  just  then  there  appeared 
an  extraordinary  old  man  from  the  nearest 
wood.  Long  hairs  covered  his  body,  he  was 
of  enormous  height,  his  legs,  his  arms,  and  his 
hands  were  of  a  length  that  amazed  me,  his 
face  was  black,  seamed  with  deep  wrinkles 
and  covered  here  and  there  with  tufts  of  white 
hair.  He  came  forward  with  immense  strides, 
bent  almost  double  and  leaning  on  a  huge 
club  such  as  the  South  Sea  savages  use.  ..." 
Now,  this  old  man  was  no  other  than  the 
Jungle  man,  and  no  one  thought  of  inquiring 
very  closely  into  the  nature  of  the  new  arrival, 
for  a  terrible  struggle  was  immediately  engaged 
between  the  Jungle  man  and  the  corsair.  "  My 
carbine  was  loaded,"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
"  but,  before  I  could  put  it  to  my  shoulder, 
he  reached  me  with  an  enormous  stride  and 
dealt  me  a  blow  with  his  club.  I  fired  as  I 
sprang  back,  and  the  shot  penetrated  his  left 
side  ;  but  he,  leaping  more  than  a  yard  into 
the  air,  fell  back  upon  me,  and  I  rolled  to  the 
ground  crushed  beneath  his  weight.  I  thought 
I  was  dead. 
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"  *  Run/  I  cried  to  Zela,  '  and  swdm  to  the 
sloop.' 

"  '  He  is  dead/  she  rephed. 

"  She  was  there,  at  my  side,  her  stake,  red 
with  blood,  in  her  hand. 

"  She  had  just  finished  him  off." 

"  And  then  ?  .  .  .  "  they  asked. 

"  And  then  ?  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  any 
more  ;  Trelawny  Hves  in  England  now  and  eats 
puddings." 

And  then,  turning  his  head  away,  as  though 
his  memory  had  suddenly  failed  him,  Gronow 
became  once  more  perfectly  correct  and  grave. 
No  one  ever  knew  the  end  of  Trelawny.^ 

For  that  matter,  very  little  was  kno\vn  about 

1  Villemessant,  Mémoires  (Tun  Journaliste. 

The  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that  this  Trelawny  really  did 
exist,  and  that,  apart  from  certain  manifest  exaggerations,  the 
portrait  that  Villemessant  gives  us  of  him  is  not  unlike  the 
original.  Edward  John  Trelawny  (i  792-1881)  went  into  the  navy 
in  October  1805,  and  from  that  time  forth  his  life  was  one  series 
of  fabulous  adventures.  We  meet  with  him  first  in  Italy  with 
Byron  and  Shelley,  then  in  Greece,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  insurrection,  then  in  America.  In  between  times  he  was 
thrice  married,  once  to  Tersitza,  sister  of  Odysseus,  the  leader  of 
the  Greek  insurgents.  By  her  he  had  a  daughter  named  Zella, 
so  that  Villemessant  did  not  absolutely  invent  the  lady.  Nor  did  he 
invent  the  fact  that  Trelawny  was  physically  a  magnificent  figure, 
endowed  with  Herculean  strength,  to  which  his  long  and  mysterious 
travels  lent  a  legendary  prestige.  Trelawny  wrote  his  own  story, 
The  A  aventures  of  a  Younger  Son,  the  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
hshed  by  Dumas  in  his  paper,  Le  Mousquetaire.  It  was  published 
separately  under  the  title,  Trelawny,  Mémoires  d'un  cadet  de  famille, 
compagnon  et  a7ni  de  Lord Byron,  traduitspar  Floran-Dumont,  1834. 
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Gronow  himself.  A  sort  of  mystery  hung  over 
him.  "  This  pommaded,  scented,  cold,  phleg- 
matic little  man/'  who  was  known  by  every- 
body and  visited  in  influential  circles,  never 
said  a  word  about  his  own  family.  And  the 
members  of  the  Petit  Cercle  indulged  in  the 
wildest  conjectures  about  him.  Some  said  he 
was  the  son  of  a  beer  merchant,  who  had  made 
his  fortune  ;  others,  that  he  was  the  lost  son  of 
some  great  lord.  Others  again  vouchsafed  that 
his  mother  had  formerly  been  very  intimate  with 
the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  and  that  he  owed  his  rank  in  the 
army  to  her  protection.  Most  of  them  declared 
that  the  captain's  portrait  had  reposed  for 
ten  years  in  the  pocket  of  an  illustrious 
princess.  When  Captain  Gronow  left  England 
this  portrait  returned  to  him.  "  Sometimes, 
when  a  fashionable  beauty  passed,  he  was  seen 
to  open  carelessly  the  little  red  morocco  case 
that  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  he  was 
twenty-five  and  a  success  with  the  ladies.  He 
would  sigh  as  he  closed  it  again."  Except 
with  regard  to  Byron  and  Lara,  this  was  the 
only  sign  of  feeling  that  he  ever  showed. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discover  who  this  illus- 
trious princess  was.     To  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot 
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help  wondering  whether  the  habitués  of  the 
Petit  Cercle  were  themselves  exactly  informed 
on  the  point,  and  whatever  the  glory  that  the 
captain  might  borrow  from  such  a  conquest,  I 
deem  it  prudent  only  to  allude  to  the  fact  with 
extreme  reserve.  Gronow's  antecedents,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  in  the  least  mysterious,  and 
he  himself  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, which  were  those  of  a  distinguished  and 
gallant  officer,  constantly  to  be  met  in  good 
society  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

As  we  run  through  the  two  volumes  of  his 
Memoirs,  we  keep  meeting  him  at  the  various 
stages  of  his  career  :  first,  at  school  at  Eton, 
with  Shelley,  the  future  poet  ;  then,  when  a 
young  ensign  in  the  ist  Grenadiers,  buttoned 
up  in  his  scarlet  shell- jacket  and  performing 
his  evolutions  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  James's  ; 
then  again,  embarking  for  Spain,  and  joining 
Wellington  just  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  Bidassoa.  What  joyous 
memories  Gronow  retained  of  his  early  days 
in  the  army  !  As  they  penetrated  into  France, 
each  of  them  regarded  it  as  a  point  of  honour 
to  complete  his  estabhshment,  and  tilburys, 
thoroughbreds,  and  hunting  packs  arrived  in 
large  numbers  from  England.  Comets  and 
captains  strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  elegance, 
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and,  as  Victory  also  smiled  on  them,  perpetual 
good  humour  reigned  at  headquarters.  Never- 
theless, there  came  a  day  when  things  went  too 
far  for  Wellington.  They  were  under  arms, 
and,  as  it  was  raining,  his  of&cers  thought  it 
advisable  to  provide  themselves  with  umbrellas. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  considered  this  an  un- 
military  practice  and  ordered  the  umbrellas 
to  be  shut.  It  is  as  well  to  mention  the  fact 
that  sometimes  they  took  part  in  an  engage- 
ment, and  even  with  serious  effect,  as  at 
Toulouse.  But,  according  to  Gronow,  the 
battles  during  this  first  campaign  only  seemed 
to  come  in  as  episodes,  and  he  lays  much  more 
stress  on  the  ball  that  his  fellow-ofhcers  gave 
at  Bayonne,  the  fox-hunting  round  Pau,  and 
the  gracious  reception  they  met  with  from  the 
pretty  Bordeaux  ladies.  In  sooth,  the  hard- 
ships of  war  have  their  compensations,^ 

Unfortunately  the  war  was  nearing  its  close, 
and  Gronow  had  to  return  home.  Rich,  well- 
bom,  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  by  no  means 
a  fool,  there  was  everything  about  him  to 
please,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  did  please, 
and  greatly.     He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  most 

1  See  Gronow's  Reminiscences.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
what  Gronow  says  about  the  British  army  in  1814  with  Can- 
robert's  account  of  things  during  the  Crimean  War.  Nothing  had 
changed.     See  Maréchal  Canrobert,  Souvenirs. 
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select  clubs  :  at  Arthur's,  the  Guards'  Club, 
on  the  balcony  of  White's,  and,  a  most  striking 
mark  of  favour,  Madame  de  Lieven  and  Madame 
d'Esterhazy  admitted  him  to  the  receptions 
at  Almack's.  There  he  met  with  Lord 
Palmerston.  There  he  saw  Lord  Palmerston 
audaciously  risk  a  waltz,  and  witnessed  the  first 
quadrilles  superintended  by  M.  de  Sainte- Al de- 
gonde  and  Lady  Jersey.  Really,  the  pleasures 
of  peace  were  likewise  not  without  their  charms. 
Then  suddenly  there  arrived  the  news  of  the 
return  of  Napoleon,  and  we  see  Gronow  em- 
barking for  Ostend.  He  arrived  there  just 
in  time  to  jump  into  the  saddle  and  get  to 
Quatre  Bras.  The  next  day  he  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  in  the  front 
rank,  as  he  wished,  and  all  his  life  he  retained 
the  most  tenacious,  the  clearest,  and  the  most 
vivid  recollection  of  this  epic  struggle.  This 
opera  lounger,  this  quiet  idler,  this  gentle, 
correct  little  man  had  been  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  Waterloo  remained  for  him 
the  great  event  of  his  career.  Constantly,  and 
as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  he  comes  back 
to  the  subject  of  the  great  day  in  his  Memoir  s  ^ 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  engagement,  the 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  the  superhuman  efforts 
made  by  the  two  armies. 
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With  him  we  see  once  more  the  battle-field, 
as  it  appeared  that  morning  of  the  i8th  June, 
after  a  night  of  thunder  and  lightning.  A 
clear  sky  and  radiant  sunshine,  officers  cutting 
across  each  other  at  a  gallop,  groups  of  soldiers 
relighting  their  fires,  cleaning  their  arms,  or 
running  about  with  messages.  Then  towards 
ten  o'clock,  Wellington's  whole  army  is  drawn 
up  in  position,  silent  and  determined,  while 
the  French  music  bursts  out  in  the  distance, 
and,  louder  than  the  brazen  instruments  and 
the  drums,  frantic  shouting  rises  along  the 
whole  front  of  battle.  The  English  officers 
point  out  to  one  another  which  is  Napoleon, 
easily  recognisable  from  his  white  horse.  At 
last,  at  about  half-past  eleven,  the  emperor's 
two  hundred  guns  begin  to  thunder  together, 
and  soon  his  columns  were  heard  at  the  double- 
quick  march.  ''  I  had  often  heard  it  in  Spain," 
said  Gronow,  ''  and  few  men,  however  brave 
they  may  be,  can  listen  to  it  without  a  some- 
what unpleasant  sensation." 

That  day,  Gronow  must  have  thought  the 
chorus  unduly  prolonged,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  from  twelve  till  seven,  assailed  by 
a  perpetual  avalanche  of  shells  and  cannon- 
balls,  assaulted,  outflanked,  and  shaken  by 
constant    charging,    resisted   desperately   until 
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the  arrival  of  the   Prussians.     At  about  four 
o'clock,  things  seemed  to  be  going  the  wrong 
way    altogether.     "  The    enemy's    artillery    in 
front  of  us  ceased  firing  all  of  a  sudden,  and  we 
saw  large  masses  of  cavalry  advance  :    not  a 
man  present  who  survived  could  have  forgotten 
in  after  life  the  awful  grandeur  of  that  charge." 
In  the  distance  there  appeared  a  sort  of  long, 
moving  rampart,  an  enormous  wave,  sparkling 
in  the  sunshine,  and  coming  up,  up,  up  at  a 
dizzy    speed.     An    interminable    file    of   lifted 
arms   and   waving   sabres    suddenly   appeared 
above  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the  whole  horde, 
with  flags  and  trumpets,  flung  themselves  upon 
the  English  lines.     The  ground  shook  :    "  One 
might  suppose  that  nothing  could  have  resisted 
the  shock  of  this  terrible  moving  mass."     When 
he  wrote  his  memoirs  in  his  old  age,  Gronow 
could  still  hear  the  rattling  of  the  bullets  against 
the  cuirasses  of  the  soldiers  like  "  the  noise  of 
a   violent   hail-storm   beating   upon   panes   of 
glass  "  ;   he  saw  once  more,  like  a  sea  of  molten 
steel,  squadron  following  upon  squadron,  and 
the  chasseurs,  red  lancers,  and  carbineers  fur- 
rowing the  plain  with  lightning,  whirling  round 
the  squares,  attacking  them  on  all  four  sides, 
beating  down  rifles  with  their  swords,  thrust- 
ing  their   lances   through   the   breasts   of   the 
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enemy  ;  and  at  last  Wellington,  imperturbable, 
and  followed  by  his  last  aide-de-camp,  came  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Guards.  "  He  was  dressed 
in  a  grey  greatcoat  with  a  cape,  white  cravat, 
leather  pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  and  a  large 
cocked  hat  à  la  Russe.  ...  He  looked 
very  thoughtful  and  pale."  And  indeed, 
though  the  squares  were  holding  out,  they 
were  melting  visibly.  The  centre  was  a  mere 
charnel-house  ;  men  were  choking  and  dying 
on  every  side,  one  tripped  over  heaps  of  dead 
and  wounded  men.  "  I  confess  that  I  am  to 
this  day  astonished  that  any  of  us  remained 
alive,"  wrote  Gronow.^ 

And  yet  he  himself  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  survive  the  battle  without  so  much  as  a 
scratch,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  Paris. 
His  battahon  had  encamped  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and,  seized  with  an  intense  desire 
to  explore,  he  promptly  entered  by  the  Porte 
Maillot,  and,  walking  along  at  haphazard,  ar- 
rived at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  then  in  process 
of  construction,  crossed  the  waste  ground  in 
the  Champs  Elysées,  and  then  entered  the 
grounds  of  the  Tuileries.  The  trees  in  the 
garden  struck  him  as  majestic  in  appearance, 

1  Gronow's  Reminiscences.  All  that  Gronow  tells  us  of  the 
battle  seems  to  be  scrupulously  accurate,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring his  account  with  Houssaye's.     See  "  1815  "  (Waterloo). 
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and  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  France  as  deserv- 
ing of  admiration.  Gronow  was  quite  enrap- 
tured, until  he  noticed,  from  the  expression  of  the 
passers-by,  that  his  uniform  evoked  no  fellow- 
feeling  amongst  them.  Fortunately,  passers-by 
were  rare,  and  contented  themselves  with  cast- 
ing hostile  glances  at  him.  So,  filled  with  in- 
terested curiosity,  he  pursued  his  reconnaissance 
of  the  silent  and  deserted  capital  until,  from 
one  street  to  another,  he  reached  the  boule- 
vards, the  same  boulevards  that  he  afterwards 
chose  as  his  adopted  country.  There  he  took 
his  first  meal.  "  I  dined  the  first  day  of  my 
entrance  into  Paris  at  the  Café  Anglais,  where 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  several  of  my  brother- 
ofhcers.  I  recollect  the  charge  for  the  dinner 
was  about  one-third  what  it  would  be  at  the 
present  day.  I  had  a  potage,  fish,  anything 
but  fresh,  and,  according  to  English  predilec- 
tion and  taste,  of  course  I  ordered  a  beefsteak 
and  pommes  de  terre.  The  wine,  I  thought, 
was  sour.  The  dinner  cost  about  two  francs." 
As  everyone  knows,  the  Café  Anglais  has 
raised  its  prices  and  perfected  its  cooking 
since. 

Such  was  Gronow's  first  introduction  to  the 
*'  Boule vart,"  and  in  spite  of  the  imperfections 
of  this  trial  dinner,  of  course,  like  all  his  com- 
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patriots,  he  thought  Paris  delightful.  Unex- 
pected sights,  unusual  solemnities,  popular 
ovations,  and  an  incessant  din — nothing  was 
lacking  to  the  entertainment  ;  and  if  we  French- 
men had  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  what 
was  going  on,  the  foreigners,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  themselves  up  unreservedly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment.  When  Gronow  left 
again  for  England  with  his  regiment,  he  probably 
carried  very  pleasant  recollections  away  with 
him,  together  with  a  firm  resolve  to  recross 
the  Channel  on  the  first  opportunity.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  on  garrison  duty  in  London 
and  at  Windsor,  and  afterwards  he  went  in 
for  politics,  stood  for  Parliament  in  1832  and 
again  in  1835,  but  was  defeated,  and  then 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  take  up  anything 
else.  He  set  himself  with  a  quiet  conscience 
to  dividing  his  leisure  between  London  and 
Paris,  until  the  day  when  he  definitely  de- 
cided to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  latter 
city.  But  even  before  then  he  could  never 
have  been  very  long  away,  for  he  seems  perfectly 
well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Restoration,  and  he  was  to  be 
met  with  at  the  Château  as  early  as  1816,  pre- 
senting his  respects  to  "  the  fascinating  Duchesse 
de  Berri."     For  that  matter,   where  was  the 
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brilliant  captain  not  to  be  met  with,  and  who 
was  there  that  he  did  not  know  ? 

With  the  exception  of  Thomas  Raikes,  there 
never  was  a  man  with  such  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintance  and  so  many  friends,  both  in 
society  and  in  the  demi-monde.  For  not  only 
was  he  among  the  habitual  visitors  of  Mme.  de 
Noailles,  Mme.  de  Vaudreuil,  or  Mme.  de  Beau- 
veau,  but  he  appreciated  no  less  the  society  of 
the  comedy  actresses  and  ballet-dancers,  was 
frequently  at  the  houses  of  the  fashionable 
beauties,  and  presented  himself  regularly  every 
evening  in  the  ballet  greenroom.  Like  Major 
British,  he  had  the  entrée  to  society  on  both 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  found  himself  every- 
where among  friends  ;  he  was  a  welcome  guest 
and  constant  visitor  everywhere,  the  sort  of 
man  who  becomes  a  family  friend.  Always 
correct  and  carefully  turned  out,  very  well  up 
in  every  point  of  etiquette,  rather  inclined 
to  be  ceremonious,  he  was  to  be  seen  now  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Faubourg  and  sitting 
down  at  the  tables  of  the  dowagers,  now  join- 
ing the  young  people  in  the  clubs  or  the 
habitués  of  the  boulevards.  A  thorough  Par- 
isian, although  a  British  subject,  there  were 
no  resources  or  secrets  of  the  metropolis  with 
which  he  was  not  acquainted  ;    he  went  about 
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as  one  who  knows  ;  he  enjoyed  its  pleasures  and 
good  cheer  with  discernment,  and  was  equally 
well  informed  about  persons  and  things,  about 
the  cooking  at  this  famous  restaurant,  the  cellar 
at  that,  the  time  and  the  manner  to  choose  for 
a  call  at  one  house,  the  subjects  to  discuss  at 
another,  and  all  the  news  of  the  Court  and 
town.  A  happy  man,  Gronow  !  What  a 
gentle,  peaceful,  pleasant  life  he  seems  to  have 
led  between  his  Petit  Cercle  and  the  old  houses 
in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon  !  In  company,  Ville- 
messant  tells  us,  the  captain  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  loquacious,  and  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
monopolise  the  conversation  ;  but  he  had  a 
good  memory,  and  was  fond  of  telling  stories. 
He  had  seen  and  heard  a  great  deal,  and  the 
recollections  that  he  later  had  the  happy 
thought  of  collecting  in  writing,  abound  in 
picturesque  anecdotes,  interesting  details,  and 
portraits  of  every  kind. 

Here  is  Rachel  with  her  long,  slender,  Jewish 
face,  her  deep-set  eyes  "  too  jet-black  to  be 
soft  or  pleasing,"  and  her  wonderful  little  hands, 
with  their  dainty  pink  fingers.  "  Her  manner 
in  a  drawing-room  was  particularly  quiet, 
pleasing,  and  lady-Hke."  In  spite  of  which,  "  I 
think   I   may  say,   without  subjecting  myself 
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to  any  accusation  of  scandal  or  exaggeration, 
that  no  woman  ever  went  beyond  her  in 
immorality." 

There  are  Fanny  EUsler,  "  whose  charming 
face  wore  an  expression  of  great  tenderness," 
and  Grassini,  frank,  talkative,  and  impulsive, 
who  always  reverted  in  her  conversation  to 
her  early  love  affairs  with  the  same  bonhomie 
cynique.  She  used  to  say,  "  Napoleon  gave 
me  this  snuff-box  ;  he  placed  it  in  my  hands 
one  morning  when  I  had  been  to  see  him  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  added,  '  Voilà  pour  toi,  tu 
es  une  brave  fille  !  '  He  was,  indeed,  a  great 
man,  but  he  would  not  follow  my  advice.  '  II 
aurait  dû  s'entendre  avec  ce  cher  Villainton.'  ^ 
By  the  by,  c'est  ce  brave  duc  qui  m'a  donné 
cette  broche.  Il  me  l'a  apportée  un  matin  que 
j'étais  encore  au  lit.  Il  parlait  un  singulier 
baragouin  et  je  ne  savais  guère  l'anglais  ; 
mais  nous  nous  entendions  tout  de  même."^ 

Then  here  is  Comtesse  Merlin,  a  Creole 
beauty,  with  the  shoulders  of  a  goddess.  The 
older  she  grew,  the  lower  she  cut  her  dresses, 


1  "  He  ought  to  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  dear 
Wellington." 

*  "  It  was  the  good  duke  who  gave  me  this  brooch.  He  brought 
it  to  me  one  morning  while  I  was  still  in  bed.  He  spoke  a  queer 
jargon,  and  I  knew  little  or  no  English  ;  but  we  used  to  understand 
each  other  all  the  same." 
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and  the  lower  her  dresses  became  the  more  she 
sang  :  "  une  riche  nature  de  femme  et  si  bon 
enfant  !  "  ^  Then,  again,  there  was  Mme.  de 
Girardin,  benevolent,  sympathetic,  and  gener- 
ous, at  whose  house  doctrinaires  and  Carlists, 
painters  and  literary  men  met  on  friendly 
terms.  She  had  "  the  aspect  of  a  muse,  or 
rather  of  what  one  fancies  a  muse  ought 
to  be." 

And  in  another  place,  at  a  table  at  Tortoni's, 
we  meet  with  Prince  Tufiakin,  "  immensely 
rich,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  epicure  in  Paris," 
with  his  twisted  neck  and  artistically  curled 
wig.  Then  there  were  officers  and  lifeguards- 
men,  Saint-Amaud,  Fouquainville,  Odoard,  and 
Warren,  the  Irishman,  an  inveterate  fighter, 
whose  countenance  was  seamed  with  scars,  and 
"  who  became  quite  outrageous  when  he  had 
finished  his  bottle  of  champagne  and  a  few 
glasses  of  brandy."  Then  the  Marquis  du 
Hallay-Coëtquen,  likewise  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  would  declare  suddenly  in  the  middle 
of  a  meal,  "  I  should  like  to  kill  some  one," 
and  straightway  go  off  to  pick  a  quarrel.  There 
is  d'Orsay,  who  was  always  amiable,  "  his  smile 
was  bright  and  genial,  his  manner  full  of  charm, 
his  conversation  original  and  amusing."     Cer- 

^  A  rich,  womanly  nature  and  such  a  good-hearted  creature. 
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tainly,  churlish  people  could  find  plenty  to  say 
against  him,  but  he  was  none  the  less  sublime, 
"  as  beautiful  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  full  of 
health,  spirits,  wit,  and  gaiety,"  so  that  "  when 
one  saw  him  driving  in  his  tilbury,  one  fancied 
that  he  looked  like  some  gorgeous  dragon-fly 
skimming  through  the  air." 

Let  us  pause  for  a  while  and  consider 
Montrond,  the  friend  of  Talleyrand,  that  ex- 
traordinary man  who,  although  absolutely  dis- 
reputable, continued  to  enjoy,  if  not  esteem, 
at  any  rate  universal  respect,  who  was  sought 
after,  feted,  and  spoiled  by  the  most  fastidious 
hosts,  visited  highnesses,  gambled  in  low  gaming- 
houses, was  loved  by  beautiful  women,  and,  to 
his  last  day,  played  with  a  luck  that  was 
phenomenal  and  scattered  gold  nobly,  freely, 
and  gracefully,  without  anyone  ever  suspecting 
him  of  possessing  a  sou's  worth  of  property 
or  dreaming  of  reproaching  him  with  the  fact. 
Montrond  had  good  reason  to  spend  quiet 
days.  His  wit,  like  his  spite,  protected  him 
from  unpleasant  remarks,  and  no  one  dreamt 
of  attacking  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
his  mind  "  fed  on  human  flesh."  At  the  time 
when  Gronow  knew  Montrond  "  he  had  then 
no  trace  of  having  been  the  charmant  garçon 
tradition    represents    him.       He    was    rather 
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above  the  middle  height,  and  what  the  English 
novelists  call  embonpoint,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vieux  bonhomme.  He  was  perfectly 
bald,  had  blue  eyes,  very  small  features,  and 
a  florid  complexion.  There  was  a  peculiar 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  boded  no  good  to  the 
victim  he  had  selected  for  his  prey.  His  coun- 
tenance, as  beheld  by  a  casual  observer,  bore 
the  stamp  of  an  almost  Pickwickian  benevo- 
lence, but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  there  lurked 
behind  this  mask  of  mild  philanthropy  the 
stinging  wit  of  Voltaire,  mingled  with  the 
biting  sarcasm  of  Rogers  or  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
Montrond  had  none  of  the  lively  gestures  or 
grimaces  with  which  most  foreigners  adorn 
their  conversation  ;  his  manner  was  singularly 
curt.  He  was  not  a  great  talker,  nor  did  he 
swagger,  speak  about  himself,  or  laugh  at  his 
own  bon  mots.  He  was  demure,  sleek,  sly, 
and  dangerous." 

It  happened  one  evening,  at  the  British 
Embassy,  that  a  lady  who  did  not  know  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal,  tried  to  make  an  appeal 
to  Montrond's  charitable  feelings.  "  Monsieur," 
she  said,  "  nous  faisons  la  quête  pour  les  filles 
repenties."  "  Très  bien,  très  bien,  madame. 
Si  elles  sont  repenties,  je  ne  donne  rien,  absolu- 
ment rien  ;   mais  pour  celles  qui  ne  le  sont  pas 
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encore,  je  me  réserve  d'aller  moi-même  leur 
porter  mon  offrande."  ^  Another  time  he  was 
exchanging  some  rather  sour  remarks  with  a 
tall,  spare  lady,  and  she,  growing  a  little  piqued, 
rephed  that  she  would  show  him  the  country, 
which  is  a  French  idiom  about  equivalent  to 
the  Enghsh  expression  to  lead  anyone  a  dance. 
Now,  unfortunately,  the  word  pays  which  she 
made  use  of  is  sometimes  used  in  joke  for  the 
human  body,  and  this  gave  Montrond  his  op- 
portunity. Very  coldly  he  looked  her  up  and 
down  and  retorted  :  "It  would  be  very  flat 
country,  madame."  ^  It  was  an  understood 
thing  that  no  one  should  try  to  cap  his  remarks. 
The  wittiest  took  care  not  to  attempt  it,  and 
besides,  what  was  there  left  to  say  ?  A  whole 
chapter  could  be  filled  with  his  witticisms, 
repartees,  and  various  sayings,  and  Gronow 
only  quotes  the  most  famous  of  them.  It  is 
true  that  he  also  conscientiously  jots  down 
a  number  of  others,  and  that  his  walks  on 
the  boulevard,  and  his  hours  of  lounging  at 
the  Petit  Cercle  or  in  front  of  Tortoni's,  sup- 
plied  him   with    material    enough    to    fill    his 

^  "  We  are  making  a  collection  for  repentant  women."  "  Very 
good,  very  good,  madame.  If  they  have  repented,  I  shall  give 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  and  as  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
repented,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  offerings 
in  person." 

^  "  Madame,  ce  serait  du  pays  plat." 
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memoirs    to  overflowing   with    anecdotes   and 
witticisms. 


And,  in  sooth,  the  captain  enjoyed  himself 
very  well  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  But  it 
was  not  merely  that  he  enjoyed  himself  in 
France,  I  believe  that  he  sincerely  liked  the 
French  people.  Neither  his  experiences  as  a 
former  officer  of  Wellington,  nor  the  memories 
of  his  campaigns,  were  calculated  to  diminish 
the  esteem  in  which  he  held  them.  He  had 
learnt  in  Spain  to  appreciate  his  adversaries, 
and  recognise  the  merits  of  the  little  infantry- 
men who  shot  badly  but  marched  well,  and 
were  "  smart,  active,  handy  fellows,  and  much 
more  able  to  look  after  their  personal  comforts 
than  British  soldiers."  Nor  had  he  begrudged 
admiration  in  Belgium  to  the  bravery  of  the 
men  and  their  leaders,  and  when  he  journeyed 
through  France  with  the  victorious  British 
army,  he  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  at  the 
sight  of  the  German  brutalities.  Nor  was  there, 
for  that  matter,  anything  in  that  unduly  to 
astonish  us.  The  English  officers,  as  a  rule, 
evinced  a  certain  moderation,  and  were  just 
to  the  vanquished.  But  in  Gronow's  case  this 
moderation  soon  grew  to  be  a  really  sympa- 
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thetic  understanding.  A  contrast  to  his  com- 
patriots, who  came  to  our  country  out  of  curi- 
osity, travelled  about,  and  found  life  amongst  us 
pleasant  and  convenient,  but  did  not,  for  that, 
modify  in  the  least  their  own  customs,  habits, 
principles,  and  British  convictions,  Gronow 
gradually  disassociated  himself  from  his  pre- 
conceived prejudices.  Gradually  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  won  over  by  his  aforetime 
enemies,  he  came  to  understand  and  divine 
their  point  of  view,  to  appreciate  their  indul- 
gence, and  to  like  their  good  humour,  until  at 
last — miracle  of  miracles  ! — he  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  French  were  not,  in  their  own  way, 
as  good  as  the  English. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  France,  an  English- 
man was  taught  to  hate  the  French  as  well 
as  to  observe  the  Ten  Commandments."  And 
yet  these  Frenchmen  were  "  brave,  intelligent, 
and  generous.  Nearly  half  a  century  of  ex- 
perience among  them  has  taught  me  that  there 
is  much  to  learn  and  much  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation  in  France.  The  social  habits  of  the 
French  and  their  easy  mode  of  communication 
always  gain  the  admiration  and  often  invite 
the  attachment  of  foreigners.  They  are  less 
prejudiced  than  we  islanders,  and  are  much  more 
citizens  of  the  world  than  ourselves.     I  have 
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received  an  immense  amount  of  courtesy  in 
France  ;  and  if  there  be  less  of  solid  friendship 
— which,  however,  in  England  is  based  too 
often  on  a  similarity  of  birth,  position,  and 
wealth — in  France  you  have,  at  least,  a  greater 
chance  than  in  England  of  making  a  friend  of 
a  man  who  neither  looks  to  your  ancestors  nor 
your  amount  of  riches  before  he  proffers  you 
the  most  sincere  intimacy,  and,  if  necessary, 
disinterested  aid,  purely  on  the  ground  of  your 
own  merits  and  character." 

And  even  this  is  not  the  limit  of  Rees  Howell 
Gronow's  magnanimity  !  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  Napoleon  was  a  genius  ;  and 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Enghshman  of  his  genera- 
tion this  is  a  great  eulogy.  "  I  remember  a 
period,"  he  says,  "  when  probably  not  a  dozen 
Englishmen  could  have  been  found  to  speak 
of  the  first  emperor  with  the  most  ordinary 
common  sense."  Gronow  certainly  did  not 
exaggerate.  Even  in  our  own  day  we  are 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  impression  some  of 
his  compatriots  have  of  Napoleon  I.  ;  and  if  he 
was  wise  enough  to  avoid  falling  into  the  usual 
error,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to 
this  rare  instance  of  justice. 

In  a  word,  Gronow  grew  so  fond  of  France 
and  the  French,   of  their  history  and    their 
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capital,  their  ideas,  their  habits,  and  their 
pleasures,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  one  day 
to  settle  down  and  found  a  family,  and  married, 
one  after  the  other,  two  Frenchwomen.  The 
first  was  Mile.  Didier,  a  dancer  at  the  Opéra — 
the  captain  had  a  decided  w^eakness  for  the 
terpsichorean  art — the  second.  Mile,  de  Saint- 
Pol,  a  lady  of  a  very  estimable  Breton  family, 
who  presented  him  with  four  children. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  he  breathed  his  last  on 
20th  November  1865 — in  Paris  that  he  loved  so 
dearly  for  its  charm,  its  picturesqueness,  and 
its  good  humour;  in  Paris  where  "  the  atmos- 
phere is  light,  clear,  and  brilliant,  conversation 
free  and  easy,  and  where  people  really  love 
pleasure  for  pleasure's  sake.  From  the  dapper 
httle  grisette  in  her  neat  calico  gown  and  tidy 
cap,  who  accompanies  her  favourite  étudiant 
Léon  Lionceau  to  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  and 
winds  up  with  cold  veal,  salad,  and  beer  at  six 
in  the  morning  in  her  beloved's  garret  on  the 
sixth  storey,  to  the  high-bred  comtesse  who, 
after  a  round  of  balls,  comes  to  champagne 
and  a  chicken  at  last  at  the  Maison  Dorée  with 
that  magnificent  dandy  Arthur  de  Crèvecoeur,  it 
is  all  the  same  mad,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
successful,  hunt  after  amusement.  Vive  le 
plaisir  !    is  the  cry  of  the  Parisian  population. 
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They  invoke  it,  and  it  does  come  ;  they  grasp 
the  shadow  of  it  as  it  flies  rapidly  along  ;  and 
they  would  sell  the  soul  (of  whose  existence 
they  doubt)  for  that  day  of  pleasure  in  which 
they  fully  believe." 

But  the  scene  most  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
favourite  haunt,  was,  let  us  remember,  that 
same  boulevard  where,  in  the  year  of  Waterloo, 
the  conquering  hero,  in  the  course  of  his  peace- 
ful peregrination  through  the  capital,  had 
come  and  sat  himself  down  in  the  Café  Anglais. 
Gronow  would  pass  in  mental  review  the  old, 
irregular,  picturesque  house-fronts,  the  rustic 
roadway,  and  the  tall  trees  that  met  in  an  arch 
over  the  heads  of  the  passers-by.  How  many 
memorable  events,  how  many  transformations 
had  passed  over  them  since  then  !  how  many 
unexpected  sights  had  they  witnessed  !  Riots 
and  fêtes  had  in  turn  plunged  this  little  comer 
of  the  great  city  into  mourning,  or  transformed 
it  into  a  scene  of  rejoicing.  W^ile  taking  the 
air,  Gronow  had  philosophically  follow^ed  the 
course  of  our  history  through  one  reign  after 
another,  and  from  the  windows  of  the  Petit 
Cercle  or  the  terrace  of  the  Café  Riche  he  had 
watched  with  interested  curiosity  the  metamor- 
phoses of  his  favourite  place  of  abode.  While 
Louis  Philippe  was  succeeding  Charles  X.  and 
Napoleon  III.  taking  the  place  of  Louis  Phihppe, 
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he  had  seen  new  pavements  gradually  replace 
the  massive  street-posts,  incongruous  build- 
ings spring  up,  and  an  uncouth  and  turbulent 
crowd  appropriate  the  dandies'  parade. 

And,  lastly,  after  having  himself  twice 
marched  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders,  was  he 
not  in  turn  the  witness  of  a  third  and  supreme 
invasion,  an  invasion  of  a  new  kind  it  is  true, 
but  in  its  way  equally  overwhelming  and  re- 
doubtable ;  I  mean  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- 
maniacs  ?  However,  there  were  no  fatalities 
in  the  affair,  and  the  damage  was  restricted, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  a  few  broken  legs  and  dead 
horses,  and  a  prodigious  consumption  of  cham- 
pagne and  cigars.  Perhaps,  at  the  sight  of 
this  new  British  triumph,  Wellington's  former 
officer  felt,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  a  pro- 
found satisfaction  ;  but  Rees  Howell  Gronow 
avoided  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and,  as  his  habit  was,  kept  his  mouth  firmly 
closed  behind  his  gold-headed  stick. 

Ill 

"  The  Comte  de  Medem  paints  a  sad  picture 
of  the  commercial  and  social  state  of  Paris," 
wrote  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  in  1831.  "  Every- 
thing has  changed  beyond  recognition  :  cos- 
tumes, manners,  the  tone,  habits,  and  language 
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of  society  ;  the  men  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  cafés  and  the  women  have 
disappeared."  ^  To  declare  that  decent  society 
is  disappearing,  politeness  degenerating,  and 
that  men  are  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism 
is  a  little  habit  that  probably  dates  from  the 
earUest  times.  All  the  same,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  contemporaries  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Dino  harked  back  with  striking  pertinacity 
to  the  question  of  the  decay  of  manners.  From 
all  sides  there  rose  piteous  lamentations  and 
the  most  doleful  prognostications.  "  The  found- 
ing of  clubs  has  disorganised  society,"  ex- 
claimed Mme.  de  Girardin  ;  "  there  is  no  more 
conversation,  no  more  sparkle  ;  the  men  spend 
their  days  playing  cards  and  smoking,  and  their 
nights  in  drinking.  I  pity  the  young  married 
women  of  to-day  ;  never  has  society  been  so 
dull."  The  witty  Montrond  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mme.  de  Girardin,  and  the  Baronne 
du  Montet,  the  Chevalier  de  Cussy,  and  many 
more  joined  with  them  in  deploring  the  state 
of  affairs. 

As  is  always  the  case,  there  was  a  great  deal 

1  "  While  Mme.  Récamier  is  at  Maintenon,  visiting  the  Duchesse 
de  Noailles,  the  Princesse  de  Poix,  my  sister-in-law,  goes  to  the 
Mondays  of  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantès,  and  there  meets  Mme. 
Victor  Hugo  !  Brains  and  poUtics  have  sadly  mixed  up  all  grades 
of  society,  both  good  and  bad." — The  Duchesse  de  Dino, 
Chronique  de  1831  à  1862. 
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of  exaggeration  in  their  complaints.  Society 
was  not  on  the  verge  of  disappearing,  and  still 
less  games  and  laughter.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  under  Louis  Philippe,  society 
people  had  introduced  various  modifications 
into  their  code  of  behaviour,  and  that  these 
modifications  were  brought  about  both  by  the 
change  of  government  and  the  introduction  of 
certain  English  usages. 

During   the   whole   of   the   Restoration,    an 
exemplary  order  had  prevailed  in  good  society, 
where,    according    to    traditional    ordinances, 
everyone    occupied    his    proper    rank.     There 
was  the  sovereign,  there  were  the  princes,  then 
came    the   dignitaries    of    the    Court    and    the 
Faubourg,  and  by  virtue  of  its  laws,  its  disci- 
pline, and  its  cohesion,  the  aristocratic  world 
not  only  occupied  a  prominent  position,  but 
exercised  a  sort  of  imperial  rule  over  the  rest 
of  Parisian  society.     The  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed swept  all  this  away,  broke  up  the  unity 
of  the  monarchical  party,  reduced  its  power  to 
nothing  and  its  influence  to  very  httle.     Hardly 
had  Louis  Philippe  claimed  the  throne  before 
discord  invaded  the  camp  of  the  vanquished, 
some  of  them  rallying  round  the  Orléans  family, 
while  others,  and  the  greater  number,  prided 
themselves  on  remaining  faithful  to  the  fallen 
sovereign.     One  after  another  the  large  hôtels 
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were  closed,  some  for  years,  others  for  ever. 
Every  noble  went  back  to  his  own  estates  in 
the  provinces.  Social  functions  and  receptions 
ceased  ;  people  posed  as  being  ruined,  and 
dressed  in  poverty-stricken  style.  And,  in 
particular,  men  in  office  and  persons  holding 
positions  of  public  credit  were  held  at  a  distance. 
Afterwards,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to 
adopt  a  scoffing  attitude  and  to  rail  at  the  par- 
venus. The  Due  d'Orléans  was  dubbed  "  Poule 
d'eau  "  or  "  Grand  Poulot,"  ^  and  they  jeered 
at  the  bourgeois  ideas  and  behaviour  of  the 
Citizen  King  no  less  than  at  the  base  flatteries 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  gratify  the 
common  people.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  think- 
able that  this  attitude  might  have  fitted  the 
humour  of  middle-aged  people,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  scarcely  suit  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Deprived  of  their  court  functions  and  rank, 
the  former  pages,  the  ex-lifeguardsmen,  and 
the  officers  who  had  resigned  their  commissions 
found  themselves  reduced  to  complete  idleness. 
They  had  to  kill  time  somehow,  so  had  recourse 
to  pleasure,  and,  since  private  entertainments 
were  growing  few,  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  public  amusements. 
Distractions  of  this  latter  kind  were  not  lack- 

'  Terms  about  equivalent  to  the  English  viilksop. 
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ing  at  that  time,  and  though  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Faubourg  might  be  going  about  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  Paris  itself  was  anything  but 
dull.  "  Never  did  the  jester's  bells  ring  more 
merrily."  After  the  three  glorious  days  of 
July,  France  indulged  in  an  outburst  of  gaiety 
that  even  the  cholera  was  not  able  to  damp. 
As  had  been  the  case  under  the  Directory, 
there  was  dancing  everywhere,  and,  as  Lent 
approached,  the  restaurants  and  the  theatres 
were  transformed  into  ballrooms.  There  was 
a  regular  storm  of  merriment,  a  saraband,  a 
general  rigadoon  ;  these  were  the  days  of  the 
Fat  Ox  processions  and  the  irruptions  from 
La  Courtille,  the  palmy  days  of  troubadours 
and  postillions  from  Longjumeau.  Everyone 
enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  and  "it  is  extra- 
ordinary the  strength,  youth,  and  eagerness 
that  they  devoted  to  doing  so."  "  We  were 
tormented,"  said  a  contemporary,  "by  an  ex- 
uberance of  life,  a  fever  for  enjoyment  ;  we 
were  in  revolt  against  conventions,  etiquette, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  social  fictions,  placed 
outside  society,  and  outside  ourselves  by  our 
constant  travesties."  And  long  afterwards, 
recalling  the  joyous  years,  the  same  writer 
wrote  :  "  When  I  look  back,  after  twenty  years, 
upon  this  period  of  folly,  I  feel  a  sort  of  reflex 
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intoxication,  I  hear  the  distant  sounds  of  the 
orchestra  ;  I  get  excited,  I  beat  time  with  my 
foot.  .  .  /'  And  yet,  "  if  we  consider  what 
we  left  behind  us,  our  luggage  is  very  light  :  the 
madness  of  the  carnival,  the  inventing  of  the  can- 
can/ the  introducing  of  the  cigar  into  common 
use,  the  acclimatisation  of  clubs  and  racing." 

The  author  of  these  lines  belonged,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  category  of  young  legiti- 
mists who,  "  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  the 
many  careers  cut  short  and  the  many  hopes 
disappointed,"  played  high,  drank  like  troopers, 
frequented  the  public  balls  dressed  like  lighter- 
men, and  "  tried  to  satisfy  their  generous 
aspirations  by  plunging  into  a  mad  race  after 
pleasure."  It  would  seem,  for  that  matter, 
that  most  people  found  themselves  fairly  com- 
fortable under  the  new  régime.  The  etiquette 
of  society  had  been  somewhat  severe  during  the 
Restoration,  and,  despite  the  accession  of  the 
Citizen  King,  a  good  many  found  agreeable  com- 
pensations for  the  loss  of  their  honours  and 
functions.  Released  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
dowagers,  the  young  men  began  to  venture  their 
noses  out  of  doors  and  try  their  wings.  They 
tried  them  to  such  good  effect  that  soon  they 
began   to   feel  distaste   for   antiquated   things 

1  An  extravagant,  and  often  indecent,  dance. 
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and  exclusive  private  clubs,  forgot  to  extol  the 
Unigenitus  Bull  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  gradually  began  to  envisage  the 
political  future  with  some  degree  of  resignation. 
At  last,  httle  by  httle,  they  shook  off  their 
ultra-ceremonious  ways  and  the  superannuated 
customs  of  the  preceding  reign.  Discreet 
shades  of  expression,  a  prudish  note  in  conver- 
sation, and  the  so-called  return  to  the  good  old 
days  were  decidedly  no  longer  the  ideal  of 
supreme  elegance,  and  what  were  henceforth 
the  thing  were  new  fashions,  English  fashions, 
in  fact  Anglomania. 

But  let  us  try  to  ascertain  just  what  this 
irresistible  infatuation  consisted  of,  this  queer 
passion  the  traces  of  which  we  can  recognise 
in  the  usages,  costumes,  and  writings  of  the 
day,  and  to  which  the  society  papers  and 
fashionable  novels  make  such  constant  allusion. 
No  one  misses  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
this  rage  for  importations  from  Britain,  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  its  manifestations  assume 
aspects  that  are  by  turns  so  violent,  so  unex- 
pected, so  contradictory,  so  odd,  and  so  in- 
genuous, that  at  first  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
recognise  it.  The  clubs,  steeplechases,  boxing 
matches,  and  pigeon-shooting  are  undoubtedly 
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instances  of  Anglomania,  as  also  the  use  of  the 
cigar  and  the  adoption  of  British  ideas  of  com- 
fort ;  but  it  reveals  itself  also,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  in  phlegmatic  expressions  of 
countenance,  contemptuous  attitudes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  connection  of  ideas  not 
precisely  easy  to  follow,  in  romantic  fashions 
and  enthusiasms.  George  Brummell,  with  his 
icy  pose  and  attitude  of  studied  disdain,  was 
one  of  the  chief  models  of  the  Anglomaniacs, 
unless,  indeed,  a  greater  favourite  were  not 
Lord  Byron,  the  wicked  lord,  the  intrepid  ad- 
venturer ;  indeed,  alternately  one  and  then 
the  other  had  the  preference.  At  first,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  Brummell  that  found  favour,  then 
afterwards  more  Lord  Byron,  sometimes  both 
at  once,  the  result  being  an  odd  mixture  of  the 
impeccable  gentleman  and  the  wild  romanticist, 
with  embellishments  and  variations,  according 
to  the  dim  and  discordant  conceptions,  the 
burlesque  ideals  of  the  lions  of  the  monarchy 
of  July. 

There  is,  among  others,  one  very  striking 
passage  in  Lady  Morgan's  La  France,  in  which 
she  describes  the  arrival  of  a  fashionable  dandy 
from  London  in  Princess  Volkonski's  drawing- 
room,  while  she  was  there,  and  the  astonish- 
ment that  his  entrance  upon  the  scene  provoked. 
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The  ornithorynx  making  its  first  appearance 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  would  assuredly  have 
caused  a  lesser  sensation  than  did  the  appear- 
ance of  this  enigmatical  person  in  a  Parisian 
hôtel.  One  fine  evening  in  the  year  1816,  then, 
conversation  was  proceeding  with  wit  and 
merriment  at  the  Princess's,  when  the  phoenix 
in  question,  grave,  impeccable,  and  self-satisfied, 
dawned  upon  their  astonished  vision  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  doorway,  and,  arming  himself 
with  a  long-handled  eyeglass,  made  a  casual, 
uninterested  survey  of  the  assembly.  At  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  recognise  Lady  Morgan, 
and  going  up  to  her  asked  her  three  very 
equivocal  questions,  answers  to  which  he  did 
not  wait  for  ;  and  then,  still  yawning  and  look- 
ing inexpressibly  bored,  went  off  to  drawl  in 
front  of  someone  else.  "  A  very  pleasant  Httle 
Frenchwoman  was  talking  to  me,''  writes  Lady 
Morgan  ;  "  when  my  English  merveilleux  joined 
us,  Mme.  de  V***  stared  at  him  with  unsated 
curiosity  and  evident  amusement  ;  and  when 
he  had  passed  on  asked  :  '  Mais  qu'est-ce  que 
cela  veut  dire  ?  '  I  answered,  '  C'est  un  dandi.' 
'  Un  dandi  ?  '  she  repeated,  '  c'est  donc  un 
genre  parmi  vous  qu'un  dandi  ?  '  So  great 
was  her  stupefaction  that  the  little  Frenchwoman 
could  say  no  more,  and  a  few  days  later  the 


2  A 
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amiable  Denon,  after  a  similar  meeting,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  :  '  Quel  drôle  de  corps 
qu'un  dandi  I'  " 

No,  really,  people  could  not  understand,  and, 
after  all,  they  were  not  to  be  blamed.  As  a 
rule,  except  among  the  clan  of  the  innovators, 
this  unprecedented  mode  of  behaviour,  in  such 
flagrant  subversion  of  our  most  elementary 
rules  of  etiquette,  was  scarcely  welcomed 
amongst  us.  Let  us  see  what  M.  de  Cussy  says 
of  Lord  Clan  William,  who  was  a  specimen  of  the 
new  style,  walked  about  drawing-rooms  snub- 
bing the  men  and  ignoring  the  women,  and 
dehghted  the  clubs  of  St.  James's  with  his 
Alcibiades  airs  and  graces.  In  spite  of  these 
very  real  merits.  Lord  Clam\illiam  disgusted 
the  Chevalier  de  Cussy  extremely.  "  He  was 
rather  a  handsome  man,"  he  said,  "  but  had 
all  the  unceremonious  manners,  in  rather  bad 
taste,  that  the  English  on  the  Continent  affect, 
lying,  rather  than  sitting,  on  couches  and  in 
easy-chairs,  crossing  his  legs  till  his  heel  rested 
on  his  knee,  and  dressing  in  a  comfortable  but 
very  slovenly  manner  (such  was,  for  a  few 
months,  the  very  extreme  of  elegance),  and, 
finally,  neglecting  that  exquisite  politeness  to 
women  that  is  incumbent  upon  the  well-bred 
man."     Lord   ClanwilHam  happened  to  be  in 
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Berlin  at  the  time,  but  he  would  have  behaved 
the  same  in  London,  for  fashion  demanded  it 
of  him.  A  second  Frenchman,  who  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  impatience,  writes  :  "I 
saw  at  Lady  X.'s  the  three  or  four  dandies  of 
the  day.  The  reign  of  this  type  of  ill-bred  fop 
doubtless  only  dawns  after  a  revolutionary 
period.  Three  or  four  women,  dazzled  by  any- 
thing that  produces  an  effect,  pay  court  to  each 
of  these  three  or  four  men,  and  these  women  are 
chiefly  young  ladies  fighting  for  a  husband. 
This  social  evening  sultan,  sitting  on  a  couch 
with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  his  beard  purposely 
disarranged  (this  was  regarded  for  a  time  as 
the  height  of  perfection  in  dress),  wearing 
ridiculous  clothes,  and  sometimes  a  single  eye- 
glass, seems  to  listen  to  what  is  not  said  to  him, 
and  never  to  answer  remarks  that  are  addressed 
to  him,  for  rudeness  is  to-day  the  one  quahty 
requisite  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion." 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  our  friend  waxed 
indignant  ;  he  preached  to  deaf  ears,  and  the 
examples  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
began  to  bear  fruit.  Struck  with  admiration 
of  the  noble  coldness,  the  insolence  of  demea- 
nour, and  the  paradoxical  quahties  of  their 
neighbours.  Frenchmen  strove  fervently  to 
imitate    their    peculiarities.     Gradually    there 
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sprang  up  a  whole  generation  of  little  spurred 
and  bearded  fops,  in  nankeen  trousers  and  coffee- 
coloured  frock-coats,  who,  animated  by  a  com- 
mon zeal,  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  charm 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  would  loll  on  a 
sofa,  stick  up  their  boots  in  the  faces  of  ladies, 
and  pretend  to  listen  to  nothing,  to  see  nothing, 
and  to  look  as  if  they  were  perpetually  wonder- 
ing whether  the  world  really  existed  at  all, 
whether  there  were  any  women  in  it,  and  whether 
it  was  the  proper  thing  to  greet  one's  fellow- 
creatures. 

Some  were  more  successful  than  others  at 
the  game,  but  everyone  tried  his  very  hardest. 
Through  all  their  exaggerations,  their  un- 
wonted caprices  and  far-fetched  ways,  we  can 
detect  and  imagine  the  model  that  all  the 
smart  young  men  of  the  day  dreamed  of  :  the 
imaginary  and  fascinating  hero,  the  inimitable 
being,  who  was  the  object  of  their  most  cherished 
and  most  secret  aspirations  !  How  plainly  we 
can  picture  to  ourselves  this  legendary  gentle- 
man, always  ideally  dressed,  with  full  cravat, 
slender  waist,  and  condescending  gaze.  There 
is  never  a  wrinkle  on  his  forehead.  Wars 
break  out,  towns  perish,  and  empires  collapse, 
he  cares  not.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  hear  him 
talk  of  something  other  than  hunting  and  racing. 
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and  he  passes,  self-confident,  serene,  and  im- 
mutable, envied  by  the  men,  adored  by  the 
women,  and  disdaining  everything  and  every- 
body. Oh  !  how  tjrpical  of  his  day,  and  how 
foreign  to  our  national  temperament,  is  this 
grave  and  empty  gentleman,  with  his  enig- 
matical airs,  contradictory  remarks,  and  ever- 
lasting boredom  !  He  is  a  descendant  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  late  George  Brummell 
(alas  !  we  always  come  back  to  him),  the  illus- 
trious phenomenon  who,  by  his  unexpected 
little  affectations,  amazed  and  charmed  the 
aristocracy  of  London. 

It  was  likely  enough  that  Brummell  should 
have  had  countless  imitators  among  his  own 
countrjonen,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  these  imitators  of  his  succeeded  in  taking 
the  lead  over  here,  the  result  being  that  there 
soon  sprang  up  in  every  direction  a  hundred 
little  Brummells  who,  all  madly  in  love  with 
the  British  type,  outdid  each  other  in  phleg- 
maticism  and  disgust  with  their  surroundings. 
It  is  true  that  the  ideal  of  good  form  varied  a 
little  according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  mad  craving  for 
pleasure  and  stir  was  combined  with  this 
admired  attitude  of  calm  impassivity.  The 
precise,  stiff  and  starched  dandy  was  succeeded 
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by  the  lion,  and  this  Hon,  a  bastard  offshoot  of 
romanticism  and  Anglomania,  this  horse-taming, 
champagne-drinking,  fierce,  adventurous  and 
conquering  lion,  had  eventually  borrowed  more 
from  Byron  than  from  Brummell.  "  He  strides 
along  the  boulevard  as  if  it  belonged  to  him  (we 
read),  pufhng  into  the  women's  faces  the  fumes 
of  his  pure  Havana.  He  wears,  screwed  into 
his  heels,  spurs  that  he  only  takes  off  to  go  to 
bed  or  to  ride  on  horseback.  .  .  .  His  every 
act  betrays  his  impetuous  temper.  In  the 
boudoir,  he  carries  the  virtue  of  the  women  by 
storm  ;  at  the  club,  he  doubles  the  stakes  in  a 
fine  frenzy  ;  in  the  bois,  he  overrides  his  horses, 
bespattering  the  pedestrians  and  making  the 
Jehus  swear,  tears  up  the  avenues  and  down  the 
hills  at  a  positive  break-neck  pace.  .  .  .  Woe 
betide  the  timid  gazelle,  the  rival,  the  creditor, 
or  the  street  urchin  who  falls  into  his  power  ! 
He  drives  sentiment  with  a  horsewhip."  In  the 
main,  in  spite  of  his  heroic  graces  and  his 
hectoring  poses,  the  lion  was  a  very  near  rela- 
tive of  the  dandy,  his  predecessor.  Clearly 
he  could,  on  occasion,  show  admirable  boldness 
and  undaunted  violence,  but  this  violence  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  cold  and  restrained  violence,  ac- 
cording to  the  preference  of  the  day.  He  was 
lacking  in  reserve,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
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extravagant  eccentricities  he  owed  it  to  himself 
to  maintain  a  splendid  detachment,  and  that 
sovereign  indifference  that  was  the  hall-mark  of 
the  genuine  Anglomania  :  I  mean  of  Anglo- 
mania as  the  fashionable  devotees  of  1830 
understood  it. 

Decidedly,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  submit.  Under  the  old  régime  the  milords 
flocked  to  Versailles  for  lessons  in  good  manners, 
and  endeavoured  to  model  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  on  the  pattern  of  Boufflers  and 
Ligue.  Now  it  was  our  turn  to  copy  the  milords, 
and,  forsooth  !  our  great-grandparents  put 
their  whole  heart  into  the  task  !  Some  may 
remember  the  advice  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
addressed  to  his  son  on  the  accomplishments, 
graces,  and  the  thousand  and  one  trifles  neces- 
sary to  render  a  man  pleasing.  Did  the  young 
man  entering  upon  the  world  show  better  man- 
ners, more  ease,  more  wit  ?  was  he  brilliant,  gay, 
attentive,  and  anxious  to  please  ?  Ah,  how  far 
we  were  in  1830  from  the  counsels  of  Chesterfield, 
and  how  instructive  it  is  to  note  those,  on  the 
contrary,  that  were  given  to  his  countrymen  at 
that  time  by  a  certain  Frenchman  :  "A  man 
of  fashion  is  mincing  and  lackadaisical,"  he 
says  ;  "he  smiles  sometimes  and  often  yawns  ; 
for,  while  charming  all  around  him,  he  must 
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not  himself  be  charmed,  and  there  is  nothing 
such  good  form  as  vexation  and  boredom." 
"It  is  the  women  who  make  men  the 
fashion,"  wrote  Chesterfield.  "  So  be  gallant, 
deferential,  insinuating,  tender,  and  delicate." 
And  a  hundred  years  later,  a  voice  retorted  : 
"  The  man  of  fashion  will  scarcely  see  the 
swarm  of  women  who  press  on  him  from  all 
sides  ;  for  him  they  are  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  if  he  adjusts  his  eyeglass  in  his 
left  eye,  it  is  not  always  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  their  charms,  but  to  call  attention  to 
his  own  white  hand,  adorned  by  a  solitaire 
diamond  or  a  sparkling  keeper." 

We  can  estimate  the  difference,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  attitudes,  at  once.  On  the 
one  hand  laughter,  good  humour,  gentleness, 
the  art  of  saying  things  playfully,  without  in- 
sistence ;  on  the  other,  formal  and  designedly 
aggressive  poses.  In  the  place  of  an  easy, 
thoughtful,  courteous  man,  yielding  himself  to 
the  enjoyments  in  sympathy  with  his  own 
temperament,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a  personage  who  is  always  master 
of  himself  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavour to  do  the  contrary  of  what  is  expected 
of  him.  On  every  occasion  we  feel  that  he 
would  rather  astonish  than  attract,  and  that 
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the  effect  produced  springs,  on  his  part,  as 
much  from  suspicion  as  from  curiosity,  from 
fear  as  from  sympathy.  Good  breeding  had 
formerly  been  a  matter  of  tact,  moderation, 
and  intelHgence  ;  people  did  not  think  solely 
of  dressing  and  posing;  they  talked,  and  the 
pleasure  of  each  one  was  only  completed  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  rest.  In  accordance  with  the 
latest  fashion,  they  no  longer  talked,  but  they 
showed  themselves  ;  they  preferred  to  be  in- 
solent rather  than  witty,  and  to  astonish  rather 
than  to  please.  To  astonish — that  was  the  aim 
and  object,  the  one  dream  and  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  our  Anglomaniacs,  and  what  they  did 
in  order  to  provoke  astonishment  exceeded 
the  ordinary  limits  even  of  extravagance.^ 

One  of  the  most  typical  manifestations  of 
Anglomania  was  certainly,   then,   the  gloomy 

^  The  man  of  fashion  "  must  not  think  of  seeing  and  admiring 
but  of  being  seen  and  admired.  .  .  .  He  must  be  entirely  merged 
in  his  dress.  He  will  only  speak  because  a  person  who  does  not 
speak  looks  foolish,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  can  never  be  fashion- 
able. .  .  .  He  will  never  alter  his  manner  while  in  the  same  room. 
If  he  should  notice  that  he  has  said  anything  foolish,  he  must  be 
neither  confused  nor  put  out,  he  will  not  try  to  mend  it  by  words, 
but  only  by  a  look  of  superiority  or  disdain  at  anyone  who  has 
noticed  the  lapse.  .  .  .  An  elegant  man  can  talk  of  everything 
with.oui  having  learnt  anything,  but  the  man  who  has  not  been 
able  to  banish  all  timidity  had  better  not  try  to  assume  this 
dangerous  rôle  ;  we  repeat,  an  imperturbable  assurance  is  required 
to  do  it  successfully."      E.  Ronteix,  Manuel  du  Fashionable. 
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and  sullen  airs  and  the  perpetually  bored  ex- 
pression that  the  dandies  and  the  lions  felt 
called  upon  to  assume  with  such  unabashed 
openness.  But  Anglomania  was  further  com- 
plicated by  a  number  of  institutions,  pastimes, 
and  habits  that,  since  they  flourished  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  must,  for  that  very 
reason,  rouse  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm 
amongst  us. 

And  first  and  foremost  came  the  clubs. 
Never,  except  in  politics,  had  there  ever  been 
any  question  of  clubs  in  France,  a  circumstance 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  France  social  life 
had  never  been  conceived  as  possible  without 
women.  Since  the  time  of  the  Précieuses,  they 
had  always  lorded  it  over  pleasures  and  letters 
alike,  they  presided  over  conversation,  made 
reputations,  and  when  the  year  1830  arrived 
their  empire  was  two  centuries  old.  Nothing 
but  the  then  prevailing  infatuation  for  British 
ways  and  fashions  and  the  fall  of  the  salon 
could  have  brought  about  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  just  those  clubs  that  excluded 
women.  The  earliest  and  the  most  renowned 
was  the  Union,  patronised  by  the  Due  de 
Guiche  and  d'Orsay.  Then  came  the  Cercle 
du  Boulevard  Montmartre  and  the  Cercle  des 
Amis  des  Arts  ;     but   these  three  were  of    a 
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solemn  and  heavy  type  that  by  no  means  fully 
satisfied  the  youth  of  the  day.     The  club  of  all 
others  was  destined  to  be  the  Jockey  Club, 
which,  founded  in  1833  by  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
soon  became  the  headquarters  of  the  flower  of 
the  Anglomaniacs.     Its  acknowledged  aim  and 
its    programme    were    the    encouragement    of 
horse-breeding  and  the  perfecting  of  race,  but 
the  success  that  it  promptly  achieved  was  the 
result  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  the  extreme 
impatience  manifested  by  the  "  yellow-gloved 
brigade  "  to  belong  to  a  club  that  was  the  exact 
model  of  a  London  club,  in  which,  following  the 
example   of   the   genuine   islanders,    they   dis- 
cussed steeplechasing  and  flat-racing  until  they 
were  out   of   breath,   and   betted   incessantly, 
where  the  walls   were  covered   from   floor  to 
ceiling  with  pictures  of  stallions,  portraits  of 
sporting  men,  equestrian  scenes,  and  views  of 
Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Newmarket. 

My  readers  can  picture  to  themselves  how 
attractive  such  a  setting  was  in  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries.  The  establishment  of  the 
Jockey  Club  was  an  event,  and  while  the  yellow- 
gloved  brigade  flocked  in  crowds  to  hand  in 
their  candidature  for  admission,  the  gazettes 
vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  wonders 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  splendour  of  the  furni- 
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ture,  the  excellence  of  the  cellar,  the  magnifi- 
cence and  the  profusion  of  the  liveries,  and  the 
selectness  of  the  guests.  They  laid  stress, 
further,  on  the  merry  meetings  and  the  pranks 
that  the  members  of  the  new  club  were  said 
to  indulge  in.  For,  of  course,  it  was  not 
enough  for  these  young  gentlemen  to  belong  to 
a  club,  they  must  also  behave  like  clubmen, 
and,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  day, 
that  meant  to  drink  copiously,  play  high,  and 
fling  the  most  unexpected  bets  at  each  other's 
heads.  The  last-mentioned  pastime  enjoyed 
special  favour,  and  all  and  everything  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  wager.  Such  and  such  a 
horse  had  greater  stajdng  power  than  another  ; 
Mile.  X***  was  four  years  older  than  Mile.  Z***  ; 
M.  'R***  undertook  to  cross  the  Carrousel  blind- 
folded, and  to  find  his  way  from  there  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  M.  S*** 
declared  that  he  would  gallop  forty  leagues  at  full 
speed  five  days  running  ;  and  so  on.  And  these 
incongruous  caprices  were  all  carefully  inscribed 
in  a  special  book,  the  signed  and  numbered 
leaves  of  which  were  a  witness  to  the  wealth  of 
imagination  of  the  bettors.  One  day,  as  M.  de 
N***  came  into  the  Jockey  Club  :  "  I  wager," 
exclaimed  the  Comte  de  C***,  "  that  M.  de 
]N^***   will   die   before  me."     "  Done,"    replied 
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another.  Unfortunately,  the  wager  was  by  no 
means  to  the  taste  of  M.  de  N***.  M.  de  N***, 
indeed,  thought  it  most  objectionable,  and,  in 
order  to  allay  his  fears,  it  was  not  entered  in 
the  sacred  register.^ 

As  we  see,  the  Jockey  Club  entered  on  its 
existence  very  merrily,  but  to  their  already 
numerous  and  varied  pleasures  the  clubmen 
added  another,  and  this  amusement,  this  un- 
precedented relish,  was  the  culminating  point 
to  their  felicity.  I  allude  to  the  cigar,  which 
the  dandies  and  the  lions  began  to  make  a  very 
free  use  of  about  the  year  1835.  They  only 
yielded  to  their  strange  passion  at  first  in  the 
strictest  intimacy,  and,  to  begin  with,  they 
smoked  tobacco  much  as  certain  men  smoke 
opium  to-day.  But,  by  degrees,  fashion  com- 
ing to  the  rescue,  it  began  to  be  considered 
good  form  to  smoke  in  public.  So  they  smoked, 
riding,  driving,  and  walking  ;  they  smoked  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  soon  the  odour  of  the 
cigar  invaded  the  boulevard,  penetrated  into  the 
cafés,  defiled  their  clothes,  and  insinuated  itself 

1  One  entry  (that  may  still  be  read)  runs  as  follows  :  "  Messrs.  de 
la  Bretonnière  and  de  la  Tour-Maubourg  shall  each  cut  a  lock  of 
hair  of  his  own  choice  from  j\I.  de  V^aldrôme's  head,  shall  submit 
it  to  analysis  by  a  chemist,  and,  if  their  suppositions  are  incorrect, 
shall  pay  3  louis  to  M.  de  Valdrôme.  In  the  contrary  event,  they 
shall  receive  2000  louis  from  the  aforesaid  gentleman."  IM.  de 
\'aldrôme  won. 
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into  private  houses.  This  was  the  limit,  and 
feminine  society,  which  had  suffered  a  lament- 
able rout  through  the  invasion  of  the  clubs, 
revolted  at  last,  even  the  most  indulgent  of 
the  women  protesting  against  the  impertinence 
and  the  boldness  of  the  smokers.  Even  a  pro- 
vincial visitor,  newly  arrived  in  the  capital, 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings :  "  Raise  thick  walls  to  keep  out  this  black 
smoke,  this  infected  odour.  Raise  thick  walls 
to  keep  out  this  stupefying  intoxication,  these 
negligent  attitudes  and  the  cynicism  of  this 
melancholy  gaiety,  analogous  to  this  sad  and 
tedious  amusement.  But,  people  will  doubt- 
less protest  (the  provincial  is  supposed  to  be 
describing  a  drawing-room  in  which  smoking 
is  going  on),  that  such  a  scene  would  only  be 
taking  place  in  a  barbarian  country,  and  an 
uncultured  age,  of  which  ours,  fortunately,  has 
preserved  no  trace.  No,  the  scene  took  place 
in  the  noblest  faubourg  of  our  wealthiest  city, 
and  in  the  year  of  grace  1842."  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  spite  of  these 
furious  diatribes,  the  new  fad  grew  and  pros- 
pered, and  the  women,  who  had  at  first  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  it,  themselves  began  to 
place  elegant  Httle  rolls  between  their  lips,  just 

^  La  Société  Pan sie7tite,  par  un  jeune  provincial. 
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as  they  had,  for  that  matter,  before  taken  to 
talking  of  hunting,  racing,  and  cards.  For  was 
not  Lord  Henry  Seymour  a  connoisseur  in  the 
matter,  and  were  not  the  cigars  that  he  offered  to 
his  guests  of  unparalleled  renown,  marvellous, 
exceptional  productions,  selected  from  among 
thousands,  that  reposed  for  long  enough  before 
use  in  ventilated  cupboards,  in  oak  chests 
strewn  with  vanilla  and  laurel  leaves  ?  Now, 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  arbiter  in  all  sporting 
matters  and  the  breeder  of  invincible  horses, 
was,  to  the  young  Parisians,  the  model  of  all 
the  virtues.  To  these  pre-eminent  quahfica- 
tions  he  added,  further,  that  of  smoking  enor- 
mously, and  so  it  was  only  natural  and  logical 
that  the  Parisians  should  endeavour  to  follow 
his  example  in  this  respect  too. 

We  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  for  all 
the  perseverance,  good  faith,  and  genuine  con- 
viction that  those  hons,  our  grandfathers,  gave 
proof  of  in  playing  as  they  did  at  Anglomania, 
and  all  the  prodigious  childishness  and  extra- 
ordinary naïveté  that  these  same  lions  were 
guilty  of.  This  extravagant  passion  of  theirs 
degenerated  into  fanaticism,  madness,  a  veri- 
table epidemic,  and,  it  spreading  from  one  to 
another,  all  people,  animals  and  things  within 
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the  domain  of  fashion  seemed  to  be  adopting 
in  turn,  and  as  if  by  magic,  a  British  appear- 
ance, British  manners,  and  British  ideas  of  good 
breeding.  Was  it  a  sporting  question  that  was 
being  discussed  ?  It  could  certainly  only  con- 
cern tilburys,  landaus,  and  jaunting-cars.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  might  come  from 
Auverge  or  Champagne,  a  groom  could  be 
called  nothing  but  John,  and  the  youngest  colt 
must  be  tricked  out  and  groomed  in  the  Enghsh 
fashion.  And  do  not  let  my  readers  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  a  comfortable  suite  of  furni- 
ture or  a  luxurious  table  service  could  come  from 
anywhere  but  from  London,  a  city  renowned 
for  its  "  pure  air,"  or  that  Paris  could  be  any- 
thing but  a  "  huge  sewer,"  and  the  "  purgatory 
of  men  who  have  not  yet  altogether  lost  the 
Sense  of  smell."  If  you  open  a  Keepsake  or  a 
review  you  will  read  the  adventures  of  some 
lord  or  lady,  either  of  whom  would  invariably 
be  the  possessors  of  vast  estates  in  Scotland. 
And  then  clothes.  What  could  one  choose,  I 
ask  you,  but  a  spencer,  a  Victoria  cloak,  a 
Lord  Novart  frock-coat  ;  or  in  the  way  of  colour, 
but  London  smoke,  Enghsh  green,  or  Enghsh 
bronze  (all  of  them  equally  fashionable)  ?  For 
we  no  longer  aim  at  being  elegant,  we  are 
"  fashionable,"  and  the  words  comfortable  and 
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fashionable,  transformed  at  haphazard  into 
confortahilité,  fashionahilité ,  and  fashionihité , 
harass  and  obsess  one  ;  not  to  mention  the  inn 
in  the  Rue  Neuve-du-Luxembourg,  which  was 
transformed  from  one  day  to  the  next  into  the 
"  Great  Nelson  Hotel/'  the  pâtissier  in  the  same 
street  who  suddenly  becomes  a  ''Pastry  Cook 
and  Biscuit  Baker,"  the  "  India  Tea  Warehouse  " 
in  the  Place  Vendôme,  the  jujube  man  who  calls 
himself  "  Apothecary  to  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland," and  Gay  the  bootmaker,  who  supplies 
"His  Excellency  Prince  Talleyrand" — all  in 
English,  as  I  hope  my  readers  have  understood. 
And  to  what  ruses  the  shopkeepers  resorted 
to  increase  custom,  and  to  what  lengths 
these  same  customers  went  in  order  fitly  to 
play  the  queer  part  that  they  had  assumed. 
"  Things  have  gone  so  far,"  one  expert  de- 
clares, "  that  some  of  our  dandies  blacken  their 
teeth  in  order  to  acquire  one  more  point  of 
resemblance  with  the  real  genuine  Englishmen." 
(Apparently,  discoloured  teeth  were  at  that 
time  a  mark  of  distinction  among  the  English.) 
And  Gronow,  who  was  also  in  a  good  position 
to  judge  of  the  amazing  effects  of  Anglomania, 
could  not  help  being  touched  by  the  complai- 
sant beliefs  and  ingenuous  enthusiasm  of  our 
compatriots. 

2  B 
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"  Many  years  ago  I  was  asked  one  day  to 
dine  with   the  late   Lord  Pembroke,  to   meet 

Lord    C and   a   goodly   array   of   French 

élégants.  Even  after  this  lapse  of  years  I  can 
still  smile  at  the  recollection  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  these  gentlemen — among  whom,  by- 
the-by,  was  the  handsome  Henri  de  Noailles, 
afterwards  Due  de  Mouchy — awaited  the  arri- 
val of  the  celebrated  London  dandy." 

At  last  the  hero  appeared,  and,  let  us  break 
it  to  our  readers  at  once,  his  appearance  was 
one  of  those  events  that  remain  for  ever  graven 
on  the  memory.  The  hero  was  short  and  stout. 
He  wore  a  coat  open  very  wide  in  front,  and 
beneath  this  coat  a  very  short  pink  waistcoat, 
which  waistcoat  cut  him  exactly  in  two.  Add 
to  this  that  a  number  of  trinkets  dangled  from 
his  pockets  and  that  his  hair  hung  down  in  very 
long,  very  stiff,  and  very  yellow  locks,  which 
he  would  by  turns  toss  back  or  allow  to  fall 
down  over  his  eyes.  Such  was  the  surprise 
that  Lord  Pembroke  sprang  upon  his  guests, 
and  it  will  readih^  be  imagined  that  the  latter 
did  not  at  first  quite  know  what  to  think.     No 

matter,  Lord    C had  come  straight    from 

London,  and,  what  was  more,  he  enjoyed  un- 
limited authority  there  (Gronow  himself  de- 
clares this  to  be  so),  and,  with  such  credentials, 
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what    could    the    Parisians    do    but    go    into 
ecstasies  over  him  ? 


But  the  crowning  triumph  of  Anglomania 
was  sport  and  sporting  interests,  and  in  that, 
we  must  admit,  British  influence  had  its  justi- 
fication and  its  usefulness.  Here  again,  of 
course,  fashion  played  the  most  important  part, 
and  if  the  dandies  and  the  lions  suddenly  mani- 
fested an  irresistible  passion  for  the  most  varied 
kinds  of  outdoor  exercise,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  this  was  primarily  because  it  was 
the  thing.  Nevertheless,  the  introduction  of  the 
sporting  element  into  France  dates  from  this 
time.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  boxing, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  very  recent  importa- 
tion, nor  pigeon-shooting,  likewise  in  favour, 
nor  even  fox-hunting,  which,  again,  had  a 
number  of  devotees,  but  could,  on  the  whole, 
only  be  regarded  as  an  amusement  ;  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  horse-breeding  and  of  horse-racing. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  from  ignorance, 
carelessness,  and  excess  of  routine,  our  horses 
were  degenerating  alarmingly.  It  was  a  matter 
that  needed  inquiring  into.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs  was  primarily  a  question  of 
national  security,  and  promised,  moreover,  a 
new  asset  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.     When 
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once  the  goal  had  been  indicated,  together  with 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  it  became  a  matter 
of  importance  to  encourage  breeders,  hence  the 
necessity  of  trial  races  and  the  institution  of 
prizes. 

Horse-races  were  not,  for  that  matter,  an 
unheard-of  thing  amongst  us,  for,  under  Louis 
XVL,  they  had  had  an  official  existence.  Were 
not  the  Due  de  Chartres,  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
Lauzun,  Fitzjames,  and  Champcenetz  to  be 
seen,  in  Enghsh  boots,  standing  round  the 
queen,  and  applauding  the  victory  of  Teucer 
over  Cornus,  and  of  Glowworm  over  Km^^ 
Pippin?  The  betting  waxed  fast  and  furious, 
it  will  be  remembered,  and  even  the  king  risked 
his  trifle.  It  is  true  that  the  rage  died  down,  and 
that  other  pleasures  soon  occupied  the  Court. 
Napoleon  tried  to  revive  some  interest  in  horse- 
breeding,  and  contemplated  assisting  racing  both 
in  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital  ;  he  founded 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  a  prize  of  4000  francs  ! 
and  on  14th  September  1809  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  in  full  sporting  dress,  was  present  at 
the  trials  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  But  some- 
how these  races,  administratively  organised  and 
not  patronised  by  the  wealthy  public,  in  which 
the  military  element  predominated,  at  which 
there  were  no  bets,  and  where  mounted  policemen 
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galloped  behind  the  jockeys  and  even  reached 
the  goal  before  them,  struck  the  first  English- 
man who  saw  them  in  18 14  as  absolutely 
ridiculous.  It  might  have  been  a  review  of 
gendarmes  or  national  guards. 

It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Charles  X. 
that  meetings  of  this  kind  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  which  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
they  became  very  brilliant  gatherings  in  a  day, 
and  that  the  dusty,  rough  old  Champ  de  Mars, 
with  its  sparse  spectators,  and  its  temporary 
paddock  in  which  the  jockeys  dressed  them- 
selves and  were  weighed,  was  much  Hke  the 
magnificent  stretches  of  turf  at  Auteuil  or 
Longchamps.  But  some  of  the  émigrés  who 
had  returned  from  England  realised  what  an 
advantage  systematic  horse-breeding  and  the 
introduction  of  racing  might  be  to  us.  The 
first  to  talk  seriously  of  the  matter  were  Alfred 
d'Orsay,  M.  de  Girardin,  and,  more  especially, 
the  Due  de  Guiche.  The  last  mentioned,  en- 
couraged by  his  master,  the  Due  d'Angoulême, 
set  himself  to  overhaul  the  studs  thoroughly, 
and  pubhshed,  one  after  the  other,  a  number  of 
pamphlets  that  passed  by  no  means  unnoticed. 
The  revolution  of  July  put  an  end  to  his  plans, 
but  the  question  remained,  nevertheless,  in  the 
forefront.     Louis    Philippe    was    not    slow    to 
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grasp  its  importance,  and,  taking  up  M.  de 
Guiche's  ideas,  the  Due  d'Orléans  in  his  turn 
did  his  best  to  encourage  breeding. 

The  results  obtained,  however,  were  the  fruit 
of  private  initiative,  and  due,  more  than  to 
any  other,  to  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Of 
this  EngHshman,  who  was  born,  lived,  and  died 
in  France,  tradition  has  made  the  well-known 
Milord  Arsouille,  the  great  saraband  leader,  the 
hero  of  popular  frays,  the  millionaire  with 
herculean  arms,  and  with  a  heart  of  gold,  who 
broke  jaws  with  his  fist  and  cured  them  with 
bank-notes.  Now,  the  curious  point  about  the 
tradition  is  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  life  Lord  Henry  actually  led,  and 
the  renown  of  his  imaginary  exploits  and  his 
glorious  reputation  were  the  one  trouble  of  his 
life.  In  reality.  Milord  Arsouille  had  but  one 
aim  and  object  in  life — sport  ;  and  being  natur- 
ally endowed  with  both  strength  and  skill,  he 
excelled  as  a  horseman,  a  fencer,  and  a  boxer. 

Nowadays  he  is  remembered  more  especially 
for  his  famous  stable  (which  at  times  contained 
as  many  as  sixty  horses  intended  for  the  sole 
use  of  Lord  Henry  himself)  and  his  stud  at 
Glatigny,  where  the  greater  number  of  the 
best  horses  of  the  day  were  to  be  found — Miss 
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Annette,  Frank,  Royal  Oak,  and  Monarque,  father 
of  the  celebrated  Gladiateur.  Seymour  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  income  to  his  horses, 
watched  over  the  progress  of  his  pensioners 
with  the  eye  of  a  master,  and  made  their 
triumph  a  matter  of  inconceivable  self-satis- 
faction. For  that  matter,  whether  on  a  point 
of  breeding  or  in  boxing,  never  did  any  man 
take  defeat  with  such  a  bad  grace,  and  he  set 
his  whole  heart  on  winning.  "  In  order  to  be 
without  a  rival  in  something,  he  had  for  years 
practised  with  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
so  that  with  this  finger  alone  he  could  lift  a 
weight  of  100  lbs.  as  high  as  his  shoulder."  In 
the  same  way,  in  order  to  hold  his  own  with 
professional  boxers,  he  underwent  the  most 
rigorous  training,  and,  so  say  his  contemporaries, 
"  it  was  alarming  to  see  the  terrific  development 
of  his  biceps,  which  measured  no  less  than  52 
centimetres,  the  ordinary  size  of  a  girl's  waist." 
If  he  drove  in  Paris,  he  must  at  all  costs  over- 
take everyone  else,  and  he  carried  this  to  such 
a  point  that  one  day  he  had  the  audacity  to  get 
in  front  of  the  equipage  of  Charles  X.  The  same 
evening  an  aide-de-camp  brought  him  an  intima- 
tion to  leave  Erance,  an  order  that  was  subse- 
quently, though  not  without  difficulty,  revoked, 
thanks  to  powerful  influence.    Yes,  undoubtedly 
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Seymour  was  what  might  be  called  a  sports- 
man. 

In  his  mother's  hôtel,  that  is  to  say  the  former 
Hôtel  Demidoff,  the  ground  floor  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Café  de  Paris,  he  had  reserved 
a  whole  floor  for  himself,  and  had  it  trans- 
formed, according  to  his  own  instructions,  into 
a  huge  gymnasium  :  three  large  rooms  decor- 
ated with  collections  of  arms,  fencing-masks, 
and  boxing-gloves,  and  with  dressing-rooms, 
fencing-masters,  and  valets  skilled  in  rendering 
any  and  every  service  to  their  master's  guests. 
There,  several  times  a  week,  milord's  associates 
met  and,  duly  masked  and  provided  with  foils, 
fenced  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  ability. 
There  the  gilded  phalanx  of  the  boulevard 
were  to  be  found  again— the  terrible  Marquis 
du  Hallay-Coëtquen,  the  slight,  fair  Guy  de  la 
Tour  du  Pin,  the  mysterious  and  correct 
Gronow,  and  the  amazing  Major  Frazer,  before 
mentioned,  who  chatted,  smoked,  chewed,  and 
drank  without  cessation,  and  would  only  stir 
from  the  Rue  Taitbout  on  the  most  important 
pretexts — for  instance,  when  he  undertook  to 
ride,  on  three  consecutive  days,  five  times 
round  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  in  other  words, 
seventy-five  leagues. 

I  will  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether  it 
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is  likely  that,  in  the  intervals  of  fencing  and 
boxing,  all  these  men  talked  horses  or  not. 
Inviting  divans,  copious  drinks,  and  priceless 
cigars  contributed  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
most  adventurous  projects  in  this  line,  and  the 
example  of  such  horsemen  as  Frazer,  such 
breeders  as  Seymour,  and  the  reputation  of 
such  arbiters  as  the  Honourable  Martin  Hawke, 
Lord  Pembroke,  or  C.  J.  Apperley  could  not 
fail  prodigiously  to  impress  the  other  habitués 
of  the  place.  1  Uncontrovertibly,  horse  exer- 
cise was  becoming  the  fashionable  exercise 
amongst  us,  the  typical  sport,  the  rage.  Each 
one  was  anxious  to  show  how  experienced  he 
was,  to  advance  his  opinion,  and  to  be  regarded 
as    a    connoisseur.     And    that    was    why    the 

*  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  British  sporting  man  as 
viewed  by  French  eyes  :  "  Lord  Goodmanners  is  not  under  five 
feet  eight  in  height.  His  face  is  as  pale  as  his  putty-coloured 
beaver  overcoat,  and  his  eyes  as  blue  as  his  azure  necktie.  There 
is  a  certain  grace  and  strangeness  in  his  features,  some  awkward- 
ness and  pride  in  his  movements,  and  something  rather  ridiculous 
in  his  bearing.  ...  On  horseback,  Lord  Goodmanners  has  all 
the  grace  of  a  steeplechase  rider.  He  handles  admirably  his 
James  JI.,  a  thoroughbred  sent  from  England  by  packet.  None 
can  surpass  him  in  pulling  up  suddenly  at  full  gallop,  swerving 
round  a  bush,  gliding  like  an  arrow  under  the  trees  of  an  avenue, 
or  leaping  a  barrier  or  a  ditch.  The  trot,  that  very  difficult  pace, 
is  the  one  he  prefers.  He  never  uses  his  spurs.  His  riding-whip 
is  handsome  but  simple.  He  has,  too,  an  income  of  from  ^20,000 
to  ^^25,000  a  year,  and  from  ^40,000  to  ^60,000  of  debts.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  is  ever  short  of  money;  he  has 
debts  as  he  has  spurs,  as  he  has  the  spleen  and  gastritis,  because 
it  is  part  of  him." — E,  Gourdon,  Physiologie  du  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
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papers,  bowing  to  the  fashion,  announced  with 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  the  sales  of  Crémieux 
and  Chéri,  and  why,  every  evening  "  in  white 
trousers  and  patent  leather  boots,  in  riding 
dress,  with  spurs  and  a  httle  gold-headed  cane," 
the  idlers  came  along  to  have  a  look  in  at 
Franconi's  ;  ^  that  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  during 
the  fine  weather  "  rivalled  the  brilliant  and 
tumultuous  promenade  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  carriages 
turned  out  by  Long  Acre  roll  by,  flying  through 
the  dust,  and  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  young 
horsemen,  galloping  by  the  side  of  the  vehicles." 
Finally,  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Champs 
Elysées  themselves  were  filled  with  gentlemen 
riders  who,  following  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  English  style,  rode  "  with  bodies  bent  double, 
and  legs  thrust  forward  in  front  of  the  saddles 
so  far  apart  that  three  of  these  riders  abreast 
would  have  been  almost  enough  to  hold  up 
the  traffic  on  a  first-class  highroad.  For  that 
matter,  who  did  not  ape  the  gentleman  rider 
just  then  ?     "  Have  we  not,"  wrote  a  contem- 

^  From  the  first  it  was  the  thing  to  go  to  Franconi's.  The 
gadabouts,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  dandies,  and  the  amateur  horse 
owners  and  riders  never  missed  an  evening.  The  very  most 
correct  thing  was  to  remain  standing,  and  to  press,  at  the  second 
interval,  into  the  passage  beneath  the  orchestra,  specially  arranged 
for  horses  and  their  grooms.  That  was  the  place  of  the  members 
of  the  Jockey  Club  and  of  our  greatest  fashionable  celebrities. 
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porary,  "  the  sportsman  on  horseback,  the 
sportsman  on  foot,  the  rich  sportsman,  the 
ruined  sportsman,  and  even  the  sportsman  who 
has  never  had  anything  to  lose  ?  What  is  the 
young  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm  who  possesses 
a  stud  and  the  most  irreproachable  turn-out  in 
Paris  ? — a  sportsman.  The  poor  little  stock- 
broker who  goes  out  riding  in  the  park  in  the 
Bois  on  the  jade  that  has  drawn  his  cabriolet 
all  the  week,  the  notary's  clerk  and  the  shop 
assistant  who  go  prancing  about  at  Romainville 
or  at  Montmorency,  are  they  not  sportsmen 
too  ?  The  dainty  young  vicomtesse,  whose 
seat  on  horseback  is  charmingly  daring,  is  a 
sportswoman,  and  so  is  the  other  kind  of 
young  lady  who  gallops  hither  and  thither  on  a 
hack  obligingly  hired  for  her.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  even  these  include  all  the  various 
offshoots  of  the  innumerable  company  of 
sportsmen." 

The  species,  indeed,  was  susceptible  of  in- 
finite variation  and  subdivision.  However,  I 
will  here  only  make  mention  of  the  group  of 
ardent  Anglomaniacs,  the  disciples  and  habitual 
associates  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  who,  burn- 
ing to  imitate  his  noble  example,  rushed  in 
eager  emulation  of  one  another  into  a  sporting 
career.     It  was  in  1827  that  milord's  orange- 
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coloured  coat  and  black  cap  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  races 
there  were  run  in  the  spring  and  in  the 
autumn.  But  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
lacking  in  smartness,  and  Seymour  and  his 
friends,  elegant  idlers  from  the  boulevards, 
such  as  Machido,  Lafitte,  Caccia,  Walewski, 
and  rich  horse-breeders  such  as  M.  Fasquel  or 
M.  Rieussec  preferred  to  assemble  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Besides,  only  matches,  pools, 
and  bets  by  mutual  agreement  went  on  there, 
tests  which  bore  Httle  resemblance,  after  all, 
to  our  official  races.  They  resembled  them  the 
less  since  the  Bois  itself  was  then  only  a  "  plain 
without  undulations,  where  a  few  clumps  of 
puny  trees  grew  unwillingly,"  where  "  certain 
absolutely  denuded  parts  only  presented  to 
the  eye  a  sandy  expanse  strewn  with  patches 
of  moss  and  tufts  of  heather."  The  chief 
rallying-point  was  the  Mill  de  Dreck  or  the 
Rond  de  Mortemart,  and  although  in  those 
days  it  seemed  a  very  long  way  to  go,  and  the 
place  when  you  got  there  was  barren  and  gloomy, 
the  Anglomaniacs  turned  up  every  day,  whip 
in  hand,  to  race  their  "  steeds  of  Albion." 

Flat-racing  was  very  soon  followed  up  by 
obstacle  races,  and  as  early  as  1830,  near  Jouy- 
en-Josas,  there  took  place  a  meeting  with  eight 
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competitors,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Pem- 
broke, the  Prince  de  la  Moscowa,  and  MM.  de 
Normandie,  de  Noailles,  AUouard,  and  d'Orsay. 
"  Our  drawing-room  beaux  were  anxious  to 
play  the  gentleman,  too,"  declared  the  news- 
papers ;  "the  fashion  of  betting  and  horse- 
racing  has  already  been  imported,  now  it  is 
the  turn  of  steeplechasing."  And  ambitious 
young  fellows  hastened  to  ruin  themselves  in 
English  horses,  to  sport  multicoloured  jerseys, 
and  to  fall  into  ditches  ;  and  "  all  the  nota- 
bilities of  the  fashionable  world"  drove  up  in 
their  carriages  to  watch  the  vicissitudes  of 
these  novel  contests. 

Entertaining  days  !  How  clearly  we  can 
picture  in  our  mind's  eye  these  first  gentlemen 
riders,  with  their  caps  rammed  down  over  their 
eyes,  their  faces  framed  in  luxuriant  beards 
and  whiskers,  and,  above  all,  their  grave  and 
serious  air  as  they  discussed  the  parts  of 
Saturnus  or  Jacques  II.  For  if  they  rode  on 
horseback  they  talked  about  it  a  great  deal 
more  still,  and  the  Café  Anglais  and  the  pigeon- 
shooting  hall  resounded  with  the  echoes  of 
turf  stories  or  arguments  in  favour  of  thorough- 
bred strains.  "  Taciturn  to  the  last  degree 
when  he  finds  himself  in  company  unacquainted 
with  the  improvements  in  the  equine  strain  " 
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(we  again  quote  from  a  contemporary),  "the 
'  sportsman  '  develops  an  inexhaustible  loqua- 
city when  he  meets  another  speciahst  like 
himself  :  their  conversation  turns  exclusively 
upon  the  favourites  for  the  '  Derby/  or,  more 
especially,  upon  the  Stud-book.  The  supersti- 
tion of  pedigree  is  for  him  no  longer  an  axiom, 
a  theorem  that  has  been  amply  proved  ;  it  is  a 
rehgion,  a  fetich,  a  fanatic  behef  !  He  pro- 
claims it  and  maintains  it  with  equal  energy, 
whether  with  regard  to  his  horses,  his  bull- 
dogs, his  fighting-cocks,  his  hares,  or  his 
feather-legged  pigeons.  He  would  maintain 
its  supremacy  against  a  royal  highness,  were  he 
in  Regulus'  spiked  barrel,  or  on  Guatimozin's 
red-hot  coals."  Within  limits,  I  imagine  that 
this  would  be  a  fairly  faithful  description  of 
most  of  Seymour's  friends. 

However,  by  dint  of  racing  about  the  country 
in  the  day-time  and  talking  Stud-book  in  the 
evening,  our  amateur  sportsmen  at  last  arrived 
at  the  point  of  wishing  to  see  some  result  of 
their  efforts.  They  studied  the  question,  and 
on  nth  November  1833  several  of  them  evolved 
the  project  of  forming  a  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Horse-breeding  in  France.  The 
original  members  of  it  were  MM.  de  Cambis, 
Maxime  Caccia,  Casimir  Delamarre,  Demidoff, 
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Fasquel,  Charles  Lafitte,  Ernest  Leroy,  de 
Normandie,  and  Machido  ;  the  presidency  re- 
verted, of  course,  to  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
while  the  vice-presidents  were  M.  Rieussec  and 
the  Prince  de  la  Moscowa.  The  Dues  d'Orléans 
and  de  Nemours  both  agreed  to  figure  as 
honorary  members. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  examine  in  detail 
the  programme  of  our  great  equine  society,  but 
let  us  note  that  it  proposed  to  remedy  the  de- 
terioration of  our  horses  by  encouraging  in 
France  the  breeding  of  pedigree  stock,  which 
encouragement,  again,  was  to  be  effected 
mainly  by  the  multiplying  and  diffusing  of 
race-meetings.  This,  in  a  word,  was  the  task 
it  set  itself  to  accomplish,  and  which,  for  that 
matter,  it  did  in  time  succeed  in  accomplishing  ; 
this  was  the  one  permanent  and  useful  thing 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  Anglomania.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  the  beginning,  the  general  public 
only  regarded  the  matter  as  an  amusement  for 
the  idle,  but  time  justified  the  endeavour,  and 
to-day  anyone  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  re- 
sults. In  1834,  the  year  following  its  inaugura- 
tion, the  society  still  only  numbered  a  few 
members,  and  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  found 
a  club  under  its  auspices,  viz.  the  Jockey  Club. 
To  belong  to  a  social  circle  in  which  moved  the 
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leaders  in  turf  matters,  and  to  a  club  presided 
over  by  a  real  Englishman,  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  attractive  proposition.  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  join,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
belong  to  the  club  without  joining  the  society 
at  the  same  time,  the  sporting  circle  immediately 
obtained  a  very  large  number  of  recruits. 

I  said  above  that  the  early  existence  of  the 
Jockey  Club  was  of  the  gayest,  and  indeed  the 
memoirs  of  the  day  are  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  fact.  But  it  must  not  for  that  be  supposed 
that  the  founders  of  the  society  rested  on  their 
oars.  They  set  to  work  at  once,  drew  up  racing 
rules,  obtained  a  permanent  concession  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and,  to  crown  their  endeavours, 
inaugurated  the  Chantilly  Hippodrome.  Two 
successive  meetings  took  place  in  1834  ^-^^  1835, 
and  the  success  they  met  with  made  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Horse-breeding  re- 
solve to  found,  for  1836,  the  Jockey  Club  Prize, 
our  national  Derby.  That  year  the  inns  of 
Chantilly  overflowed  for  three  days  with  a 
brilHant  stream  of  guests,  nor  did  the  owners  of 
stock  fail  to  enter  their  best  horses  for  the  tests. 
Think  of  it  !  In  addition  to  the  prize  offered  by 
the  society,  a  second  prize  of  5000  francs  !  The 
Due  d'Orléans,  for  his  part,  offered  3500  francs, 
and  the  Due  d'Aumale  2000 — sums  more  than 
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handsome,  at  that  time.  Finally,  "  aping  the 
great  lord,"  M.  de  Rothschild  sent  a  gold  cup. 
On  Sunday,  24th  April,  all  the  fashionable 
world  mustered  to  witness  the  successive 
triumphs  of  Frank  and  Miss  Annette,  two  of 
Lord  Henry  Seymour's  horses — a  sensational 
day,  an  event  in  the  annals  of  race-meetings, 
which,  so  to  speak,  gave  an  official  seal  to 
sporting  matters. 

However,  we  must  not  conclude,  from  a  few 
enthusiastic  articles  in  the  society  papers  or  the 
journal  des  Haras,  that  races  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Philippe  were  anything  approaching  what 
they  have  become  to-day.  We  were  very  far 
from  the  great  weeks  and  the  enthusiastic 
crowds  we  now  see.  No  doubt  that  the  func- 
tion, by  virtue  of  its  novelty,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  calculated  to  attract  attention  :  the  idle 
and  the  curious  went  to  see  things  for  them- 
selves at  close  quarters,  while  the  general 
public  pronounced  its  opinion  from  a  distance  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  neither  body  took  any  real 
interest  in  the  matter.  Except  among  the  very 
limited  section  of  the  clubmen  and  the  con- 
noisseurs, no  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  note  with  any  exactitude  the  succession  of 

the  various  race-meetings,  still  less  to  follow 

2  c 
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the  career  and  the  progress  of  individual  horses. 
Who,  in  the  camp  of  the  uninitiated,  would  not 
have  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  racing  would 
ever  become  anything  but  a  profitless  pastime  ! 
"  The  races,"  Castellane  tells  us,  "  have  taken 
place  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.     The  sight  at- 
tracted a  large  company.     The  Prince  Royal 
and  the  Due  de  Nemours  were  present.    It  was, 
for  that  matter,  rather  uninteresting  ;    if  you 
have  seen  one  race,  you  have  seen  them  all." 
Let  us  observe  that  the  speaker  is  an  officer, 
and   a  cavalry   officer.     What   shall  we  hear, 
then,  on  the  same  subject,   as  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  Prudhomme  ?     In  his  opinion,  not  only 
are  English  horses  a  superfluous  but  also  an 
unadvisable  luxury,  a  luxury  for  eccentrics  and 
worthy  of  the  young  fools  "  who  live  in  Paris 
and  whose  whole  existence  is  spent  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  "  ;  of  the  young  bloods,  "  all  more 
or  less  members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  who  spend 
an  income  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  riding  their  horses  to  death,  smashing 
their  carriages,  and  at  intervals  breaking  one 
or  several  ribs."     Such  were  the  childish  ideas 
that    even    serious-minded   people    then    held 
about  horse-breeding.     As  to  the  fabulous  per- 
sonage known   as  a  jockey,  he  was,  we  must 
admit,  a  Httle  more  than  the  imagination  of  our 
grandparents  could  swallow.     And,  I  ask  you, 
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what  were  they  to  think  of  a  man  who  "  dressed 
in  wool,  feà  on  hot  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
cotton-wool  from  head  to  foot,  walking  from 
morning  till  night,  tormented  himself,  perspired, 
and  kept  himself  down  by  every  means  in  his 
power."  *'  And  indeed,"  concluded  the  same 
satirist  disgustedly,  "  to  linger  too  long  among 
these  wretched  actors  in  our  equestrian  parodies 
— they  have  so  far  achieved  nothing  but  ridicule 
— would  defile  these  pages  with  the  odour  of 
kennels,  strong  beer,  and  whisky." 

But,  for  sane  men,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  folly 
was  evidently  the  chasse  du  clocher — in  present- 
day  language,  the  steeplechase.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  this,  and  all  unanimously  con- 
demned the  exercise  as  a  mark  of  dangerous 
insanity.  "  The  man  already  blasé  at  the  age 
of  enjoyment  only  clings  to  life  for  the  sake  of 
flinging  it  away  "  is  the  sententious  declaration 
of  La  Mode.  "  This  is  the  only  explanation  of 
his  choice  of  an  inglorious  danger,  such  as  the 
steeplechase,  until  it  becomes  the  fashion  to 
die  of  consumption.  .  .  .  We  shall  always  regret 
to  see  the  introduction  into  France  of  such 
symptoms  as  these  of  a  malady  that  is  fatal  when 
it  attacks  a  nation  at  the  heart.  .  .  .  Satiety  is  a 
contagious  complaint,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  what  an  extent  weariness  of  oneself  has 
already  spread  among  the  young  men  of  all 
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ranks  and  classes  in  our  country,  formerly  so 
gay.  La  Mode  calls  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  this  rapid  decadence  into  which  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  rushing  us/'  And, 
returning  to  the  charge,  the  same  paper  sets 
forth  very  clearly  what  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  :  "To  break  an  arm  or  a  leg 
in  battle  is  honour  ;  but  to  break  an  arm  or  a 
leg  in  a  steeplechase,  what  is  that  ?"  In  a 
word,  to  struggle  for  the  sake  of  the  struggle, 
to  conquer  for  the  sake  of  conquering,  to  give 
proof  of  energy,  vigour,  and  skill  merely  for  love 
of  physical  exertion,  that  was  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  the  age.  To  stake  one's  life  in  a  duel 
or  in  face  of  the  enemy  was  admirable  ;  but  to 
do  so  on  horseback,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
arriving  first,  could  only  seem  ridiculous  and 
pernicious.  "  You  are  mad,"  a  wise  man  de- 
clared, addressing  some  young  sporting  fellows, 
"  you  are  mad  to  go  thus  in  search  of  obstacles, 
just  that  you  may  overcome  them  ;  do  you  not 
know  that  obstacles  wear  out  and  break  men  ? 
You  always  want  to  go  straight  ahead  ;  you  are 
out  of  your  senses  !  "  Such  were  the  tragi- 
comic discourses  to  which  the  steeplechase 
vogue  gave  rise,  and  when  in  1842  the  ground 
at  the  Croix  de  Berny  was  abandoned,  everyone 
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thanked  heaven,  for  "  this  wild,  unbearable 
river  at  Bièvre  which  had  to  he  crossed  either  on 
starting  or  when  arriving,  harassed,  dirtied,  and 
troubled  the  races." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
attitude  towards  the  question  was  simply  and 
solely  that  of  the  general  public.  In  spite  of 
the  imitative  fury  that  flourished  in  Seymour's 
circle  there  were,  after  all,  very  few  of  his 
companions  who  rivalled  him  in  experience  and 
in  real  zest.  Indisputably,  the  Encouragement 
Society  soon  acquired  a  certain  lustre  ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  was  when  people 
joined  for  the  sake  of  belonging  to  an  English 
club.  Again,  it  attained  results  that  outsiders 
are  too  prone  to  ignore,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  forget  that  at  first  there  were  a 
great  many  other  amusements,  and  the  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Seymour, 
regarding  such  pleasures  as  unsportsmanlike, 
very  soon  resigned  his  position  as  president. 
The  members  talked  horses,  it  is  true,  but  after 
all,  in  order  to  do  so  with  any  profit,  one  had 
to  own  horses  oneself.  "  We  see  so  many," 
observes  a  sly  contemporary,  "  who  acquire  the 
title  of  sporting  men  without  ever  mounting  a 
horse,  by  associating  themselves  closely  with 
the  most  renowned  equestrian  lions,  to  whom 
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they  listen  and  whose  conversation  they  repeat, 
and  by  showing  themselves  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  at  the  race-meetings."  And  a 
second,  no  less  clear-sighted,  wrote  :  "  On  the 
whole,  the  Jockey's  Club  is  a  fashionable  fiction. 
The  richest  and  the  gayest  of  our  useless  idlers 
make  up  this  delightful  society,  which  is  a  sort 
of  elegant  freemasonry,  a  servile  copy  of 
English  fashions." 

There  was  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  these 
reflections  and  in  many  others  of  the  same  kind. 
What  was  so  attractive  was  not  in  reality 
breeding  itself — there  was  so  little  experience 
at  that  time  to  fall  back  on  ! — nor  yet  the  hope 
of  any  profit — we  have  seen  how  petty  the 
prizes  were  ; — nor  yet  was  there  any  question  of 
an  imperative  inclination  for  physical  exercises. 
No  ;  what  in  the  first  instance  drew  people  was 
the  setting,  the  accessories,  the  smart  side  of  it 
all,  the  adventurous  and  dashing  appearance 
of  a  hippodrome  animated  by  a  concourse 
of  young  men  and  young  women,  horses  and 
carriages,  groups  of  bettors,  luncheons  in  the 
barouches,  the  exchange  of  greetings  and  of 
shake-hands.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before 
people  made  up  their  minds  in  France  to  take 
things  more  seriously,  and  although  we  may  say 
that  racing  obtained  a  footing  in  the  reign  of 
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Louis  Philippe,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  a  genuine  liking  for  horse-flesh  played  a 
tolerably  insignificant  part  in  the  matter  at  first. 
"  It  was  only  that  people  affected  the  liking,  and 
were  carried  away  by  the  mania  of  the  moment. 
For  many  of  the  fashionable  young  sparks,  a 
thoroughbred,  like  a  waistcoat  or  collar,  was 
merely  a  thing  that  was  smart  ;  they  affected 
the  externals  of  the  rage  for  horses  simply  be- 
cause it  was  a  means  of  distinguishing  oneself 
from  the  crowd  ;  but  the  forced  and  factitious 
nature  of  the  fashion  revealed  itself  at  every 
moment."  And  when  Frenchmen  themselves 
recognised  their  foibles  so  clearly,  what  must  not 
the  English  have  thought  of  them  ?  Note- 
worthy is  the  accent  of  commiseration  with 
which  C.  J.  Apperley,  Thomas  Raikes,  or  Lady 
Granville  alludes  to  our  first  attempts  at  horse- 
breeding  or  steeplechasing. 

"  They  understand  nothing  at  all  about  it," 
commented  Gronow,  and  what  the  captain  said 
about  sporting  matters  might,  I  think,  apply 
equally  well  to  all  the  English  fashions  in  vogue 
under  Louis  Philippe.  Never  did  any  foreign 
influence  exert  its  sway  in  a  more  t3^rannical 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  superficial  manner. 
Of  a  truth  these  Anglomaniacs  (I  mean  the 
Anglomaniacs  of  1830,  for  their  successors  to- 
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day  are  much  better  up  in  the  subject)  seem  to 
have  had  very  rudimentary  and  fantastical 
ideas  about  the  Enghshmen  whose  manners, 
customs,  and  tastes  they  lauded.  And  yet, 
goodness  knows  !  they  had  genuine  models 
before  their  eyes  all  the  time.  Still,  curiously 
enough,  if  we  are  to  believe  contemporary  evi- 
dence, they  only  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  them  by  hearsay.  One  is  almost  led  to 
believe  that,  as  a  result  of  accommodating 
superstitions,  the  English,  or  rather  the  English- 
man, has  never  been  to  their  minds  anything 
but  a  sort  of  fictitious  personage  whose  char- 
acter and  mode  of  expressing  himself  were 
limited  to  five  or  six  gestures  as  elementary  as 
they  were  conventional.  And  when  we  reflect 
on  the  absurd  passion  of  which  our  grandfathers 
were  the  victims,  what  did  it  amount  to  after  all, 
except  to  a  few  trifling  details  in  dress,  a  few 
affectations  of  habits,  and  empty  attitudes  ?  In 
the  main,  nothing  but  what  was  purely  ex- 
ternal and  artificial.  Certainly  they  assumed 
impassive  airs,  shot  pigeons,  and  saddled  their 
horses  very  far  back  ;  but  all  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  unusual  pose  being  utterly  at  variance 
with  their  real  nature,  and  the  mask  with  which 
they  travestied  themselves  dropping  off  at  every 
moment  of  itself. 


CHAPTER   V 

THACKERAY   IN    PARIS 

I.  Thackeray's  Arrival.     II.  Thackeray  and  France 

I 

"  I  don't  know  a  pleasant er  feeling  than  that 
of    waking  with   the   sun   shining   on    objects 
quite  new."     Thus  said  Thackeray,  when   re- 
calling his  travels  in  France  and  the  morrows 
of  his  arrival  at  Boulogne.     "  You  wake  up," 
he  goes  on,  "  in  a  very  Hght  bed,  which  has 
a  tall  canopy  of   red   percale;    the   windows 
are  smartly  draped  with  cheap,  gaudy  cahcoes 
and  muslins  ;   there   are   little  mean  strips  of 
carpet  about  the  tiled  floor  of  the  room,  and 
yet  all  seems  as  gay  and   as   comfortable  as 
may  be — the  sun  shines  brighter  than  you  have 
seen  it  for  a  year,  the  sky  is  a  thousand  times 
bluer,  and  what  a  cheery  clatter  of  shrill,  quick 
French  voices  coming  up  from  the  courtyard 
under   the   windows  !     Bells   are   jangling  ;     a 
family,  mayhap,  is  going  to  Paris  en  poste,  and 
wondrous  is  the  jabber  of  the  courier,  the  pos- 
tilhon,    the   inn-waiters,    and   the   lookers-on  ! 

The  landlord  calls  out  for  '  Quatre  biftecks  aux 
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pommes,  pour  le  trente-trois  ' — (O  my  country- 
men !  I  love  your  tastes  and  your  ways  !) — 
the  chambermaid  is  laughing,  and  says,  '  Finis- 
sez donc,  Monsieur  Pierre  !  '—(what  can  they  be 
about  ?) — a  fat  Enghshman  has  opened  his 
window  violently  and  says,  '  Dee  dong,  garsong, 
vooly  voo  me  donny  lo  sho,  ou  vooly  voo  pah  ?  ' 
He  has  been  ringing  for  half  an  hour — the  last 
energetic  appeal  succeeds,  and  shortly  he  is  en- 
abled to  descend  to  the  coffee-room,  where,  with 
three  hot  rolls,  grilled  ham,  cold  fowl,  and  four 
boiled  eggs,  he  makes  what  he  calls  his  first 
French  breakfast."  ^ 

Thackeray  had  only  to  close  his  eyes  to  hear 
and  see  all  that  ;  for  many  a  time,  on  arriving 
from  England,  he  had  put  up  at  the  Hôtel  des 
Bains,  and  the  next  day  taken  the  Lafitte  and 
Gaillard  diligence,  returning  to  Paris.  What 
memories  he  must  have  preserved  of  these  old- 
time  dihgences,  and  what  amusing  descriptions 
he  stored  up  in  his  brain  for  future  use  !  Huge, 
heavy  vehicles,  noisy,  rumbling,  and  dusty, 
with  their  loads  of  travellers,  their  piles  of 
luggage,  and  their  traditional  postilhons  in 
short  waistcoats  and  white  trousers,  with 
powdered  hair  tied  behind,  leather  hats  over 

1  Pans  Sketch  Book,  p.  6.    (Throughout  this  chapter,  the  paging 
quoted  for  reference  is  that  of  Macmillan's  edition  of  Thackeray.) 
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their  eyes,  tremendous  boots,  and  the  whip, 
the  redoubtable  cracking  of  which  every  time 
that  they  entered  a  village  mingled  with  the 
blasts  of  the  horn,  the  scraping  of  the  wheels, 
and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Thackeray  will  note  down  in  his  memory,  for 
use  later,  many  a  little  detail  of  this  journey 
from  Boulogne  to  the  capital,  and  of  the  sights 
to  be  seen  on  the  way.  At  every  turn,  in  his 
articles  or  in  his  tales,  we  shall  meet  again  with 
the  inn  at  Mon  treuil,  where  travellers  enjoyed 
such  good  cheer,  and  the  hill  where  peasant 
women,  posted  by  the  roadside,  offered  for 
sale  the  fruits  of  the  season  ;  we  shall  see  the 
great  coach  rattling  through  the  sleepy  little 
towns,  the  halts  at  post-houses,  the  steaming 
animals  being  taken  out  by  the  dim  light 
of  lanterns;  then,  as  the  ponderous  machine 
proceeds  on  its  way,  the  dawn  whitening  the 
summits  of  the  poplars,  the  stars  fading  one  by 
one,  and  the  sun  flinging  its  fires  across  the 
horizon. 

But,  yielding  to  his  humorous  bent,  Thackeray 
will  love,  better  still  than  the  dawn,  to  describe 
to  us  his  travelling  companions  and  their  odd 
appearance  after  a  night  journey  in  the  coach; 
classical  types  handed  down  to  us,  personages 
so  very  representative  of  their  day  !     We  might 
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be  in  the  diligence  described  by  Henry  Monnier.^ 
Here  is  the  trim  little  grisette  who,  when  morn- 
ing comes,  changes  her  curl-papers  for  an  ele- 
gant hat,  in  the  very  latest  fashion,  that  has  been 
swinging  all  night  from  the  ceiling  of  the  dili- 
gence and  pitilessly  striking  you  in  the  face  all 
the  time  ;  opposite  is  the  everlasting  commercial 
traveller,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  company, 
talkative,  polite,  full  of  charming  attentions  to 
his  lady  fellow-travellers  ;  then  the  Englishman, 
the  hypochondriacal,  morose  milord,  always 
half-seas-over,  as  his  custom  is  ;  and  then  the 
old  lady  who  never  stops  sucking  bonbons,  and 
spreads  all  round  her  a  dreadful  smell  of  ani- 
seed ;  suddenly  she  looks  wistfully  at  the  com- 
pany for  an  instant,  and  you  hear  a  faint, 
clattering  noise  ;  the  old  lady  has  been  getting 
her  teeth  ready,  which  had  lain  in  her  basket 
among  the  bonbons,  pins,  oranges,  pomatum, 
bits  of  cake,  lozenges,  prayer-books,  pepper- 
mint water,  copper  money,  and  false  hair — 
stowed  away  there  during  the  voyage.^ 

Can  we  be  getting  near  Paris  ?  It  is  certain 
that,  since  the  last  relais,  the  postillion  has 
started  cracking  his  terrible  whip  again,  the 
conductor   blowing   his   horn   incessantly,   and 

*  Henry  Monnier,  Scènes  Populaires. 
^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  7. 
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the  bells  of  the  harness  have  been  jingling  more 
loudly  than  ever  ;  that  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses  has  wondrously  increased  during 
the  last  ten  minutes,  and  that  the  diligence, 
which  has  been  proceeding  hitherto  at  a  most 
comfortable  rate,  is  now  dashing  gallantly 
forward.  Along  the  roadside  the  houses  are 
growing  more  frequent,  the  passers-by  more 
numerous,  and  suddenly  a  gate,  flanked  by 
two  lodges,  surges  up  out  of  the  ground.  There 
is  a  prolonged  halt  in  front  of  the  gate  so  that 
the  "  green  men  "  may  have  leisure  to  feel  in 
trunks  and  portmanteaux  ;  then,  continuing  its 
way,  the  lumbering  vehicle  enters  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Denis,  This  time  everyone  leans  out  of 
the  windows,  foreigners  and  provincials  alike. 
Paris,  this  is  Paris  !  and  even  the  drunken 
milord  condescends  to  look  about  him.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  novel  sight,  and  a  striking  contrast 
"  to  the  dark  uniformity  of  a  London  street, 
where  everything,  in  the  dingy  and  smoky  atmos- 
phere, looks  as  though  it  were  painted  in  India- 
ink — black  houses,  black  passengers,  and  black 
sky."  It  is  very  much  the  contrary  here — 
everything  is  colour  and  life,  even  the  long, 
glistening  line  of  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  On  the  right  and  left  are  houses  of  all 
sizes  and  colourings — haberdashers'  shops  with 
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their  scarlet  scarfs  flaunting  in  the  breeze,  and, 
here  and  there,  "  milkwomen,  with  a  little 
crowd  of  gossips  round  each,  selling  the  chief 
material  of  the  Parisian,  café-au-lait.  Gay 
wineshops,  painted  red  and  smartly  decorated 
with  vines  and  gilded  railings,  are  filled  with 
workmen  taking  their  morning's  draught."  ^ 

A  few  more  turns  of  the  wheel  and  we  are  at 
the  Port  Saint-Denis  itself.  We  can  see  as  we 
pass,  carved  in  the  stone  of  the  gate,  allegories 
and  trophies,  nymphs  and  river-gods,  Louis 
passing  over  the  Rhine  in  triumph  and  the 
Dutch  lion  giving  up  the  ghost  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1672.  The  diligence  crosses  the 
Boulevard,  a  wide  avenue  of  green  trees  and 
white-fronted  buildings  ;  it  then  enters  the 
Rue  Bourbon- Villeneuve,  a  dirty,  interminable 
street,  and  from  the  Rue  Bourbon- Villeneuve 
passes  into  the  Rue  St.  Eustache.  "  The 
conductor  gives  a  last  blast  on  his  horn,  and 
the  great  vehicle  clatters  into  the  courtyard," 
where,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  travellers,  the 
screaming  of  the  postillions,  and  the  prancing 
and  pawing  of  the  horses,  two,  three,  half  a 
dozen  other  diligences  are  entering  or  making 
ready  to  start  at  the  same  time.  Woe  betide 
the  fresh  arrival  !     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 

1  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  9. 
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thirty  ragamuffins  clutch  him  by  the  coat  tails 
and  deafen  him  with  their  invitations  :  "  Dis 
way,  sare  ;  are  you  for  ze  Otel  of  Rhin  ?  Hôtel 
de  l'Amirauté  ! — Hôtel  Bristol,  sare  ?  Mon- 
sieur, l'Hôtel  de  Lille  ?  Sacr-rrré  nom  de  Dieu, 
laissez  passer  ce  petit  Monsieur  !  Ow  mosh 
loggish  ave  you,  sare  ?" 

It  was  amid  this  bustle  and  confusion  that 
young  William   Makepeace  Thackeray  landed 
in  the  French  metropolis  one  fine  morning  in 
the  year  1831.     But  what  do  people  know  in 
France   of   Thackeray  ?     They   know   that   he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  one 
of   the   great   English   novelists.     They  know, 
moreover,  that  he  wrote  a  book  called  The  Book 
of  Snobs,  and   they  may  possibly   have   read 
Vanity  Fair.     But  there,  in  any  case,  the  list 
of  his  works  invariably  ends  for  our  compatriots, 
and  as  for  his  life  and  doings,  of  them,  of  course, 
not  one  has  the  very  smallest  idea.     And  yet 
Thackeray  left  a  great  many  other  works  be- 
hind  which,    their   literary   value   apart,    and 
simply   because   they   deal  with   our  manners 
and  our  history,  deserve  to  be  more  generally 
known  amongst  us.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
foreign  authors  have  more  often  written  on  the 
subject  of  France  and  the  French,  and  few  have 
done  so  with  more  experience  and  accuracy. 
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For,  a  fact  that  is  hardly  more  widely  known, 
Thackeray  spent  many  years  in  Paris  :  he  com- 
pleted his  education  in  Paris,  he  there  learned 
to  form  an  independent  judgment,  and  finally, 
after  having  begun  as  a  pupil  of  Gros,  he  wrote 
his  first  book  there. 

More  than  once  already  we  have  met,  in  the 
same  town,  with  one  or  another  celebrated 
writer  from  Great  Britain.  We  may  remember 
Sir  Walter  Scott  paying  his  court  to  La  Belle 
Limonadière  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Thomas 
Moore  dining  with  the  Duchesse  de  Broglie, 
William  Spencer  calling  upon  Lady  Morgan. 
About  the  same  time,  we  might  also  have  cited 
Byron,  whose  stay  in  France  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton,  the  novelist,  who,  as  a  very 
young  man,  made  his  entrance  into  society 
amongst  us.  Then  there  came,  in  her  turn, 
Mrs.  Trollope,  who  left,  as  a  record  of  her 
visit,  two  volumes  on  Paris  and  the  Parisians  ; 
and,  finally,  Charles  Dickens,  who  arrived  in 
November  1846  with  a  train  of  children,  maids, 
and  baggage.  Dickens  took  up  his  abode  in 
a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Courcelles  which  belonged 
to  the  Marquis  de  Castellane,  and  his  first  im- 
pression was  an  impression  of  cold.  "  There 
is  not  a  door  nor  a  window  here  that  will  shut," 
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(Drawing  by  Daniel  Maclise). 

(From  the  Revne  hebdomadaire  of  the  10th  of  September,  1910.) 
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he  declared  to  his  friend  Forster  ;  "  there  is 
not  a  door  or  a  window  anywhere  in  Paris  that 
will  shut,  nor  a  crack  among  all  the  billions 
of  trillions  of  cracks  in  the  town  that  can  be 
stopped  up  to  keep  out  the  draught.  And  the 
cold  !  .  .  .  But  you  can  judge  of  that  for  your- 
self." No  matter  ;  in  spite  of  ill-fitting  windows, 
Dickens  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  very 
miserable  in  France,  and  he  winds  up  gaily  in 
another  place  with  these  words  : 

"Long  live  the  King  of  France,  the  King  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  and  most  extraordinarily  wonderful  nation  in  the 
world  ! 

"  Down  with  the  English  ! 

"  Ch.  Dickens, 

*'  Naturalised  Frenchman,  citizen  of  Paris," 

A  very  Parisian  indeed  !     He  visits  salons  and 

theatres.     He  sees,  at  the  Français,    Molière's 

Don  Juan  ;   at  the  Variétés,   Gentil  Bernard  ; 

at    the    Gymnase,    Clarisse    Harlowe  ;    at    the 

Porte-Saint-Martyn,   Lucrèce   Borgia.     He    has 

supper   with    Dumas,   Eugène   Sue,   Théophile 

Gautier,  and  Alphonse  Karr.     He  meets  Scribe 

and  Lamartine  ;    another  day  he  goes  to  the 

Rue  du  Bac  to  knock  at  Chateaubriand's  door  ; 

and  then  to  Victor  Hugo's  in  the  Place  Royale, 

and  nothing  could  be  more  vividly  suggestive 

than  the  few  hues  in  which  he  describes  the 

2  D 
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genial  manner  of  the  poet  and  the  strange 
appearance  of  his  dwelHng,  like  the  property- 
room  of  a  huge  old  theatre. 

Unfortunately,  although  Dickens  returned  to 
Paris  later,  at  the  time  that  we  are  discussing 
he  only  made  a  very  short  stay,  and,  generally 
speaking,  only  mentioned  France  in  his  letters 
and,  so  to  speak,  by  the  way.  Thackeray,  on 
the  contrary,  never  ceased  all  his  life  to  visit 
us,  and  his  writings  abound  in  allusions  to  our 
country.  Often  he  waxed  indignant,  and  very 
indignant,  with  France,  but  France  remained 
none  the  less  his  adopted  country;  and  since 
here  again  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice,  he 
shall  be  the  one  of  the  English  authors  who 
have  resided  amongst  us  upon  whom  we  will 
decide  to  dwell. 

When  he  crossed  the  Channel  in  1831,  France 
was  by  no  means  an  unknown  country  to  him. 
Two  years  before  he  had  been  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  coming  over,  in  his  college 
vacation,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  masters, 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  boulevards.  The  great 
novelist  of  the  future  was  then  only  a  stripling 
of  nineteen,  and  his  visit  to  us  an  escapade. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  came  again, 
and  this  time,  too,  I  think  it  was  curiosity  in 
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the  first  instance  that  was  the  prime  instigator 
of  the  journey.  Thackeray  had  inherited 
fairly  early  a  fortune  that,  although  modest, 
was  yet  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hesitate  as 
long  as  he  wished  over  the  choice  of  his  career. 
So  he  did  conscientiously  hesitate  ;  that  is  to 
say,  after  having  passed  through  Cambridge  he 
went  to  Weimar,  from  Weimar  he  returned  to 
London,  and  then,  not  having  decided  in  favour 
of  anything  else,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  study 
for  the  Bar.  Unfortunately,  the  study  of  the 
law  failed  to  interest  him,  and  eventually  his 
inclinations  led  him  naturally  towards  letters 
and  the  arts,  for  which  he  had  always  shown 
very  varied  aptitudes.  Thus,  while  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  he  had  come  forward 
at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  poet  and  prose 
writer  in  the  weekly  paper  The  Snob.  The 
Snob  did  not  have  a  very  long  hfe,  and  was  not 
a  very  important  paper,  but  at  least  it  can  claim 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  print  an  effusion 
by  Thackeray.  As  to  his  taste  for  art,  it  is  in- 
disputable that  from  his  early  childhood  he  gave 
proof  enough  of  that  by  adorning  his  exercise- 
books  and  school-books  with  countless  sketches. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  to  Art  that,  on  arriv- 
ing in  Paris,  he  devoted  his  first  endeavours. 
How  was  he  to  resist  the  fascination  that  it 
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exerts  in  our  country  ?  How  was  he  to  escape 
the  influence  of  it  when  everything  combines 
to  enhance  its  value  and  importance,  and 
everyone,  rich  or  poor,  imagines  himself  a 
connoisseur  and  a  judge  ?  The  position  that 
we  concede  to  artists  in  France,  the  wealth  of 
our  museums,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
visit  them,  struck  Thackeray  very  much,  and, 
inspired  by  a  very  keen  enthusiasm,  he  entered 
himself  as  a  student  in  Gros's  studio.  What 
Gros  thought  of  his  pupil  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  the  latter  undertakes  to  give  us  all  requisite 
information  with  regard  to  his  work.  "I  go 
to  the  studio  regularly  every  day,"  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  and  so  far  so  good.  Then,  not  with- 
out some  audacity,  he  goes  on  to  predict  that 
in  all  probability  he  will  need  at  least  a  dozen 
months  before  he  can  turn  out  anything  at  all 
presentable,  and  the  same  length  of  time  before 
he  can  learn  to  handle  his  brush  with  ease. 
Evidently  his  anxiety  to  do  well  rendered  him 
optimistic  ;  but,  as  regards  his  first  attempts 
at  painting,  and  in  general  also  as  regards  his 
early  manhood,  we  have  only  his  own  accounts 
to  fall  back  on.  Even  then  it  is  only  by 
picking  out  here  and  there,  in  his  works,  the 
various  allusions  to  his  career  as  a  student  that 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  what  it  might  have 
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been.  What  house  was  it  exactly,  and  what 
street,  that  he  hved  in,  and  which  were  his 
favourite  resorts  ?  We  can  glean  no  certain 
information  on  the  point.  Save  for  Roger  de 
Beauvoir, 1  at  whose  house,  so  Comtesse  Dash 
affirms,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  (he  himself 
says  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject),  save  for 
Cham,  whose  humorous  sketches  had  a  great 
vogue  at  one  time,  and  Louis  Marvy,  a  land- 
scape painter  who  is  strangely  forgotten  to-day, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  Thackeray's 
friends  were.  If  we  are  to  believe  him,  however, 
they  were  numerous,  gay,  and  helpful,  and  no 
one  appreciated  more  than  he  did  the  easy 
and  joyous  existence  that  he  led  among  his 
new  companions. 

"  This  country,"  he  declares,  "  is  surely  the 
paradise  of  painters." 

Under  one  form  or  another,  that  is  a  truth 
that    he   never    wearies    of   uttering,   that    he 

^  "  Among  the  intimates  of  Roger  de  Beauvoir  at  that  time  was 
a  young  man  who  has  made  a  great  stir  in  the  literary  world  since, 
though  we  none  of  us  foresaw  it  at  the  time  (1833).  This  was 
Thackeray,  the  celebrated  English  novelist.  He  used  to  paint 
water-colours  and  seascapes,  and  found  it  hard  work  to  earn 
a  living  by  his  brush,  he,  whose  pen  has  since  earned  him  such 
wealth.  He  was  rather  a  whimsical  young  man,  full  of  wit  and 
humour;  he  had  a  veritable  talent  for  caricature,  and  would  catch 
a  point  to  perfection.  He  talked  by  fits  and  starts,  but,  when  he 
was  in  the  mood,  he  ran  off  witticisms  that  were  quite  French  in 
style,  and  said  them  with  all  the  calm  impassiveness  of  his  nature." 
— Comtesse  Dash,  Mevioit'es  des  Autres. 
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proclaims  on  the  slightest  provocation.  He  is 
never  tired  of  reverting  to  it,  and  he  who  will 
sometimes  judge  so  harshly  of  our  minds  and 
manners,  will  at  any  rate  always  do  us  justice 
on  this  score,  and  with  an  excellent  grace. 
Listen  to  him  praising  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  admiring  the  crowd  of  interested 
visitors,  grisettes,  and  soldiers  who  come  to 
walk  there  on  a  Sunday  ;  note  the  surprise  that 
the  luxurious  decoration  at  Véfour's  rouses  in 
him,  and  his  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  popular 
pictures  of  our  little  country  inns,  his  never- 
ending  pleasure  at  the  charming  sketches  by 
Granville  and  Monnier,  Raffet's  scenes,  and 
the  compositions  of  Roqueplan,  Decamp,  and 
Devéria.  Although  with  us  the  poorer  classes 
do  not  genuinely  appreciate  works  of  art  any 
more  than  in  other  countries,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  each  one  appears  to 
try,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  find  some  pleasure 
in  them.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
England,  where,  for  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
purely  artistic  questions  remain  a  dead  letter, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  nude  a  thing  that  is 
totally  misunderstood. 

But  what  astonishes  Thackeray  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  position  in  society  that 
artists  occupy  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.     In 
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England,  he  says,  "  a  grocer's  daughter  would 
think  she  made  a  mesalliance  by  marrying  a 
painter  "  ;  in  France,  the  honours  that  this 
same  painter  will  aspire  to  are  only  to  be 
surpassed  by  those  gathered  on  a  battlefield. 
Consideration,  fame,  fortune  (Thackeray  glori- 
fies things  somewhat  as  regards  this  latter 
item),  such  are  here  the  reward  of  talent,  and 
"  when  one  reads  of  M.  Horace  Vernet  ex- 
ceeding ambassadors  at  Rome  by  his  magnifi- 
cence, and  leading  such  a  life  as  Rubens  or 
Titian  did  of  old  ;  .  .  .  when  one  contem- 
plates, in  imagination,  M.  Gudin,  the  marine 
painter,  too  lame  to  walk  through  the  picture- 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  accommodated  therefore 
with  a  wheel-chair,  a  privilege  of  princes  only, 
and  accompanied — nay,  for  what  I  know, 
actually  trundled — down  the  gallery  by  majesty 
itself,  who  does  not  long  to  make  one  of  the 
great  nation,  exchange  his  native  tongue  for 
the  melodious  jabber  of  France  ;  or,  at  least, 
adopt  it  for  his  native  country,  like  Marshal 
Saxe,  Napoleon,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz."  ^ 

Of  course  it  is  not  long  before  Thackeray 
resumes    his    quizzing    tone  ;     but    whatever 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  38.  Compare  also  Thackeray's  The 
Newcomes,  in  which  the  hero  happens  to  be  a  painter.  See  also 
France  :  Social,  Literary,  Political,  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 
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attitude  he  assumes,  he  cannot  deny  the  multi- 
farious advantages  that  a  stay  in  Paris  offers 
to  a  young  man  entering  upon  his  career. 
Setting  aside  what  the  future  might  bring, 
what  encouragement,  what  immediate  advan- 
tages, what  exceptional  opportunities,  what 
an  abundance  of  masterpieces,  what  a  choice 
of  models,  what  an  incontestable  superiority 
over  London  !  (This  was,  at  any  rate,  the  case 
at  that  time.)  "  Artists  from  England,  who  have 
a  national  gallery  that  resembles  a  moderate- 
sized  gin-shop,  who  may  not  copy  pictures  ex- 
cept under  particular  restrictions  and  on  rare 
and  particular  days,  may  revel  here  to  their 
heart's  content.  Here  is  a  room  half  a  mile 
long,  with  as  many  windows  as  Aladdin's  palace, 
open  from  sunrise  till  evening,  and  free  to  all 
manners  and  all  varieties  of  study  ;  the  only 
puzzle  to  the  student  is  to  select  the  one  he 
shall  begin  upon,  and  keep  his  eyes  away  from 
the  rest."  '  And  that  is  not  all.  "  The  streets 
are  filled  with  picture-shops,  the  people  them- 
selves are  pictures  walking  about  ;  the  churches, 
theatres,  eating-houses,  and  concert-rooms  are 
covered  with  pictures  ;  Nature  herself  is  in- 
clined more  kindly  to  him,  for  the  sky  is  a 
thousand  times  more  bright  and  beautiful,  and 

1  Fans  Skctc/i  Book,  p.  46. 
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the    sun   shines   for   the   greater    part   of    the 

"1 
year. 

And,  too,  one  can  work  and  live  there  so 
cheaply  !  Unless  one  has  plenty  of  money,  and 
can  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some 
particular  artist,  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
school  in  England  than  the  Academy.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  anyone  may  enter 
any  one  of  a  dozen  schools,  where,  under  the 
eye  of  a  practised  master,  he  may  learn  the 
apprenticeship  of  his  art  for  about  ten  pounds 
a  year.  And  "  five  hundred  a  year  is  much 
where  all  are  poor."  For,  we  must  remember, 
the  budding  painter  or  poet  will  come  to  Paris 
probably  at  sixteen  ;  his  good  provincial 
father,  in  addition  to  paying  his  masters,  will 
settle  upon  him  an  annual  income  of  about 
forty  pounds,  with  which  the  young  man  will 
eat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  wants,  frequent 
the  Grande  Chaumière,  make  love  to  Mimi 
Pinson,  and  lodge  in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-de- 
Lorette,  or  in  a  garret  in  the  Pays  Latin. 

It  happened  to  be  in  the  Pays  Latin  that 
Thackeray  elected  to  domicile  himself  near  this 
"  magnificent  "  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  so 
"  smiling  "  and  so  gay,  with  its  beautiful 
paved    courtyard,    its    graceful    fountain,    its 

'  Paris  SkctcJi  Book,  p.  35. 
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noble  fragments  of  statuary,  not  far  from  the 
Luxembourg,  "  where  bonnes,  students,  gris- 
ettes,  and  old  gentlemen  with  pigtails  love  to 
wander  in  the  melancholy,  quaint  old  gardens." 
In  precisely  which  street  and  which  house 
Thackeray  lived  we  cannot  ascertain  with  any 
exactitude.  But  when,  later  on,  he  wrote  the 
Adventures  of  Philips  he  installed  his  hero  in 
a  certain  Hôtel  Poussin,  near  to  the  Rue  de 
Seine,  which  Hôtel  Poussin  would  seem  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  one  that  he 
formerly  lived  at  himself."  Before  the  Hôtel 
Poussin  (ah,  qu'on  y  était  bien  à  vingt  ans  !) 
is  a  little  painted  wicket  which  opens,  ringing, 
and  then  there  is  the  passage,  you  know,  with 
the  stair  leading  to  the  upper  regions,  to  Mon- 
sieur Philippe's  room,  which  is  on  the  first  floor, 
as  is  that  of  Bouchard  the  painter,  who  has  his 
atelier  over  the  way.  A  bad  painter  is  Bou- 
chard, but  a  worthy  friend,  a  cheery  companion, 
a  modest,  amiable  gentleman.  And  a  rare  good 
fellow  is  Laberge  of  the  second  floor,  the  poet 
from  Carcassonne,  who  pretends  to  be  studying 
law,  but  whose  heart  is  with  the  Muses,  and 
whose  talk  is  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de 
Musset,  whose  verses  he  will  repeat  to  all 
comers.  Near  Laberge  lived  Escasse,  a 
Southern  man  too — a  capitalist,  a  clerk  in  a 
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bank,  quoi  ! — and  that  old  colonel,  who  lived  on 
the  same  floor,  and  had  been  a  prisoner  in 
England  !  What  wonderful  descriptions  that 
Colonel  Duj  arret  had  of  les  mees  anglaises  and 
their  singularities  of  dress  and  beha\dour  ! 
Though  conquered  and  a  prisoner,  what  a 
conqueror  and  enslaver  he  was  when  in  our 
country  !  ''  ^  Everything  at  the  Hôtel  Poussin 
was  very  cheap,  but  very  clean,  a  little  dark, 
but  very  cheerful  !  The  dining-room  was  not 
large,  the  dinner  had  nothing  ostentatious  about 
it,  and  the  guests  who  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  were  certainly  not  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence  ;  but  Philip,  I  mean  Thackeray, 
once  again  thought  himself  the  happiest  and 
merriest  fellow  in  the  world. 

One  thing  that  greatly  diverted  him  was  the 
appearance  of  a  painter's  studio  the  first  day 
that  he  was  privileged  to  behold  one.  It  is 
true  that  this  amusement  was  tempered  some- 
what with  astonishment,  and  doubtless  also 
with  a  little  embarrassment.  We  must  not 
forget  that  Thackeray  had  only  just  left 
college,  and,  it  is  only  to  be  supposed,  was 
something  like  other  young  collegians  of  his 
age  and  country.  All  young  Englishmen  give 
me  somewhat  the  impression  of  having  been 

^  Adveniures  of  Philip,  p.  433. 
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cast  in  one  and  the  same  mould.  Which  means 
to  imply  that  Thackeray,  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  was  a  very  tall  and  proper  young  man, 
very  dignified  and,  not  to  mince  matters,  in- 
clined to  be  awkward,  by  no  means  com- 
municative, and  beneath  an  excessive  reserve, 
concealing  a  prodigious  amount  of  natural  shy- 
ness. Can  one  imagine  his  alarm  on  penetrat- 
ing, a  novice  and  a  stranger,  into  this  Bohemian 
camp,  this  strange  world,  jovial  and  cynical, 
noisy  and  witty,  enthusiastic,  careless  and  free 
at  the  same  time  ?  Can  you  picture  him,  stiff 
and  constrained,  adventuring  himself  under  the 
fire  of  ironical  glances,  while  fifty  pipes  puffed 
out  fifty  clouds  of  smoke,  and  jokes  and  puns 
and  choice  French  slang  and  a  roar  of  choruses, 
sung  at  the  top  of  the  voice,  formed  a  concert  of 
which  "  no  one  could  form  any  idea  who  has  not 
himself  been  present  at  such  an  assembly  "  ? 

But,  and  with  reason,  the  sight  of  the  cos- 
tumes and  coiffures  of  the  habitués  of  the 
place  captivated  him  from  the  first.  Posi- 
tively, there  were  specimens  of  every  variety 
that  had  ever  been  known.  "  Some  young 
men  of  genius  have  ringlets  hanging  over  their 
shoulders  ;  some  have  straight  locks,  black,  oily, 
and  redundant  ;  some  have  toupees  in  the  famous 
Louis  Philippe  fashion  ;  some  are  cropped  close  ; 
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some  have  adopted  the  present  mode — which 
he  who  would  follow  must,  in  order  to  do  so,  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle,  grease  it  with  grease,  and 
gum  it  with  gum,  and  iron  it  flat  down  over  his 
ears  ;  when  arrived  at  the  ears,  you  take  the 
tongs  and  make  a  couple  of  ranges  of  curls 
close  round  the  whole  head — such  curls  as  you 
may  see  under  a  gilt  three-cornered  hat  and  in 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  coachman's  state  wig. 
This  is  the  last  fashion.  As  to  the  beards, 
there  is  no  end  to  them  ;  all  my  friends  the 
artists  have  beards  who  can  raise  them  ;  and 
Nature,  though  she  has  rather  stinted  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  the  French  nation,  has  been  very 
liberal  to  them  of  hair.  .  .  .  Fancy  these  heads 
and  beards  under  all  sorts  of  caps — Chinese 
caps.  Mandarin  caps,  Greek  skull-caps,  English 
jockey-caps,  Russian  or  Kuzzilbash  caps.  Middle 
Age  caps  (such  as  are  called,  in  heraldry,  caps 
of  maintenance),  Spanish  nets,  and  striped 
worsted  night-caps.  Fancy  all  the  jackets  you 
have  ever  seen,  and  you  have  before  you,  as 
well  as  pen  can  describe,  the  costumes  of  these 
indescribable  Frenchmen."  ^ 

Such  was  the  recollection  that  Thackeray 
carried  away  with  him  of  the  appearance  of  his 
new  fellow-students   of   the   brush  ;    and  their 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  pp.  36,  37. 
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principles,  their  manners,  and  their  conversa- 
tion astonished  him  no  less  than  their  dress. 
"  These  young  men,"  he  said,  "  together  with 
the  students  of  science,  comport  themselves 
towards  the  sober  citizen  pretty  much  as  the 
German  hursch  towards  the  philister,  or  as  the 
military  man,  during  the  Empire,  did  to  the 
pékin  :  from  the  height  of  their  poverty  they 
look  down  upon  him  with  the  greatest  imagin- 
able scorn — a  scorn,  I  think,  by  which  the 
citizen  seems  dazzled,  for  his  respect  for  the 
arts  is  intense." 

Thackeray  could  certainly  not  have  chosen 
a  better  time  to  make  his  acquaintance  with 
young  France.  The  battle  of  romanticism  was 
at  its  height,  on  the  stage  and  in  the  town,  in 
the  studios  and  among  the  poets.  It  is  well 
known  what  an  incomparable  concourse  of 
talent  the  triumph  of  the  new  school  brought 
with  it  ;  but  everybody  could  not  contribute 
a  masterpiece  to  the  victory,  and  among  the 
crowd  of  partisans  many,  who  could  not  bring 
forward  proofs  of  genius,  were  content  to  make 
enthusiastic  manifestations  or  to  adopt  extrava- 
gant poses,  or  merely  the  most  eccentric  cos- 
tumes they  could  devise.  Thus,  a  certain  mark 
of  one's  zealous  admiration  of  Hernani  or  La 
Barque  de  Dante  was  to  allow  one's  beard  to 
grow,  and  to  adorn  one's  head  with  some  savage 
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headdress,  to  clothe  oneself  in  Turkish  gar- 
ments, and  to  lead  a  free  and  easy  Bohemian 
existence.  The  one  essential,  in  fact,  was  to 
brave  all  accepted  uses  and  established  modes, 
so  as  to  distinguish  oneself  from  the  "  bald- 
headed  bourgeois,  grocers,  and  bewigged  folk," 
otherwise  the  classical  style,  and  this  in  the 
most  noisy  and  aggressive  manner.  At  least 
it  formed  a  pretext  for  fun. 

As  for  Thackeray,  though  he  observed,  with 
interest  and  surprise,  the  quaint  inventions  of 
his  fellow-pupils,  though  he  was  amused  at 
their  studio  caricatures  and  their  ridiculous 
fashions,  I  do  not  think  that  he  himself  was 
ever  greatly  inspired  by  their  example.  I 
picture  him  to  myself,  and,  for  that  matter, 
his  biographers  depict  him,  as  rather  calm, 
silent,  and  stiff,  and  I  cannot  imagine  him  taking 
part  in  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  youth 
of  the  day.  Maxime  du  Camp  describes  to  us 
the  racket  that  permanently  prevailed  in  certain 
streets  near  the  Beaux  Arts,  the  heroic  Che- 
vauchée de  la  Côtelette  aux  Cornichons,  or  the 
unforgettable  exploits  of  the  Société  des 
Quarante-Cinq  Jolis  Cochons.^     Try  as  I  will, 

1  The  first  of  these  two  names  means  in  Enghsh,  approximately, 
The  Cutlet  and  Gherkin  Raid,  the  second  The  Society  of  the  Forty- 
Jive  Pretty  Pigs. 

"  One  holiday  as  I  was  crossing  the  Pont  Royal  with  the  servant 
who  had  come  to  fetch  me  from  school,  I  stopped,  like  most  of  the 
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I  cannot  imagine  Thackeray  one  of  the  forty- 
five  pretty  pigs.  Everything,  on  the  contrary, 
leads  us  to  beUeve  that  this  young  Enghshman 
led  the  life  of  a  studious  and  well-balanced  lad, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  studio 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  he  worked 
there  until  one,  that  at  one  he  made  a  hurried 
meal,  and  that  afterwards,  taking  off  his  blouse, 
he  crossed  the  Pont  des  Beaux  Arts,  went  to  the 
Louvre,  and  there  assiduously  copied  the  old 
masters  until  dark.  A  great  deal  of  copying 
was  done  in  1830,  which  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  method  was  any  worse  than  many 
others  in  vogue  at  the  present  time.  But  that 
Thackeray,  the  future  caricaturist,  the  future 
chronicler  of  Punch,  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Snobs,  the  vigilant  and  merciless  humorist — 
that  Thackeray,  I  say,  should  have  begun  life 

passers-by,  to  watch  some  thirty  young  men  abominably  dressed 
in  velvet  waistcoats,  woollen  jerseys,  and  nankeen  jackets,  with 
long  hair  and  beards,  who  were  walking  in  Indian  file,  the  one 
close  behind  the  other,  almost  glued  together  and  their  arms  swing- 
ing in  unison  ;  at  their  head  marched  Théodose  Burette,  brandish- 
ing a  stick,  and  they  were  saying,  in  a  short,  sharp  rhythm  as  they 
walked  :  '  Une  !  deux  !  le  choléra  !  Une  !  deux  !  le  choléra  !  '  When 
they  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  they  stopped,  wheeled  sharply 
round,  and  sang:  '  Connaissez-vous  le  thermomètre  de  l'ingénieur 
Chevalier?'  Then  they  fell  in  again  and  set  off:  'Une!  deux! 
le  choléra!'  .  .  .  Long  afterwards  I  learnt  the  meaning  of  this 
amazing  procession  through  Paris.  It  was  called  the  Great  Cutlet 
and  Gherkin  Raid,  and  had  been  invented  by  Burette." — Maxime 
du  Camp,  Souvenirs  Littéraires, 
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by  toiling  and  moiling  before  the  Holy  Family 
or  the  Oath  of  the  Horaces  !  I  think  that  the 
contrast  merits  our  attention. 

Besides,  he  himself  was  not  the  last  to  realise 
it.  "  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  he  wrote,  "  I 
knew  a  young  fellow  that  I  shall  here  call 
Tidbody,  and  who,  born  in  a  provincial  town 
of  respectable  parents,  had  been  considered  by 
the  drawing-master  of  the  place,  and  indeed 
by  the  principal  tea-parties  there,  as  a  great 
genius  in  the  painting  line,  and  one  that  was 
sure  to  make  his  fortune.  ...  I  saw  him  in 
Paris  in  1832,  before  an  immense  easel,  perched 
upon  a  high  stool,  and  copying  with  perfect 
complacency  a  Correggio  in  the  gallery,  which 
he  thought  he  had  imitated  to  a  nicety.  No 
misgivings  ever  entered  into  the  man's  mind 
that  he  was  making  an  ass  of  himself  ;  he  never 
once  paused  to  consider  that  his  copy  was  as 
much  like  the  Correggio  as  my  nose  is  like  the 
Apollo's.  ...  At  the  end  of  his  second  year  of 
academical  studies,  Harry  Tidbody  could  draw 
exactly  as  well  as  he  could  eight  years  after."  ^ 

Thackeray  did  not  wait  eight  years  before  he 
admitted  to  himself  that  his  canvases  offered 
but  the  vaguest  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Louvre,  and,  by  a  connection  of  ideas  that  is 

*  "OnMen  and  Pictures"  {Critical Papers  in  Art),^^.  152,  153. 

2  E 
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by  no  means  difficult  to  follow,  he  began  to 
ask  himself  whether  he  really  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a  painter  of  merit. 
True  enough,  he  had  as  an  amateur  tested  his 
powers  more  or  less,  and  since  his  admission  to 
Gros's  studio  he  had  worked  very  industriously. 
But  the  more  progress  he  made  in  his  work, 
the  more  he  realised  the  difficulties  there  were 
to  overcome,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  powers  that 
he  lacked.  Other  motives  of  a  more  sordid 
nature  must  also  have  urged  him,  alas  !  no 
less  seriously,  to  reflect,  and  the  hour  was 
approaching  when  Thackeray  would  be  obliged 
to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions.  Now, 
although  he  had  taken  up  his  painting  studies 
with  ardour,  he  had  never  really  abandoned 
literature  altogether.  He  hesitated  for  a  long 
time,  essaying  first  the  one  pursuit,  then  the 
other,  until,  deciding  that  he  had  copied  the 
masters  in  the  Louvre  sufficiently,  he  made  up 
his  mind  once  and  for  all  in  favour  of  writing. 
This  was  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Snobs  began  his  career  as  a 
humorist  in  our  country,  and  amongst  us. 

The  productions  of  his  youth,  stories,  review 
articles,  and  light  verses,  have  been  reprinted 
many  times,  and  these  sketches  foreshow  what 
Thackeray  later  became  as  a  novelist.     Of  his 
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paintings  no  trace  remains.  If  it  were  not  for 
his  drawings,  we  should  really  not  know  what 
result  to  ascribe  to  his  years  in  the  studio. 
Fortunately  Thackeray,  who  from  his  school- 
days had  tried  his  hand  at  ornamenting  his 
Herodotus  and  Virgil  with  many  and  varied 
figures,  continued  to  the  last  to  strew  his 
sketches  wherever  his  pen  had  free  course.  He 
embelHshed  his  works  and  those  of  other  people 
with  vignettes  ;  he  sullied  with  caricatures  his 
bedside  favourites,  his  MSS.,  his  correspondence, 
and,  generally  speaking,  every  sheet  of  paper, 
virgin  or  otherwise,  that  he  could  lay  hands 
upon.  The  greater  number  of  these  sketches 
saw  the  hght  by  degrees,  as  his  books  were 
published,  and  then  in  the  articles,  biographies, 
and  notices  that  appeared  after  his  death,  and 
of  course  there  were  some  who  wanted  to  make 
out  that  the  great  writer  was  also  a  great  artist. 
Undoubtedly,  what  he  drew,  he  drew  easily 
and  readily,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  was  above  reproach,  or  even  always  of 
exceptional  interest.  He  drew  freely,  good- 
temperedly,  and  humorously  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  execution  is 
not  on  a  level  with  the  author's  intentions.  It 
even  betrays  the  most  lamentable  lack  of  skill, 
and  we  are  quickly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
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that  Thackeray  did  very  wisely  to  abandon  the 
brush  for  the  pen. 

All  things  considered,  his  critical  articles  are 
the  most  important  that  he  has  left  us  in  the 
artistic  line.  In  one  or  another  of  the  English 
reviews,  he  published,  in  turn,  accounts  of  all 
the  galleries  in  Paris  and  London.  Directors 
and  readers  welcomed  his  articles  with  equal 
pleasure.  I  doubt  whether  the  exhibitors  were 
of  the  same  opinion. 

Thackeray  was  an  incomparably  amusing  and 
witty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  redoubtable 
critic.  None  ever  wielded  the  weapon  of  criti- 
cism more  vigorously,  more  merrily,  or  more 
cruelly.  Never  did  critic  express  more  uncom- 
promisingly his  own  point  of  view,  care  less 
about  accepted  opinions,  or  demolish  sacred 
reputations  with  such  intensity  and  fury.  He 
pours  it  all  out  in  a  stream,  and  were  it  only 
for  the  unexpectedness  of  the  way  in  which  he 
opens  up  his  subject,  the  whimsical  conclusions 
that  he  arrives  at,  and  his  abundant  and  choice 
sarcastic  remarks,  these  articles  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.     As  diatribes,  they  are  inimitable. 

I  would  not  say  as  much  from  the  purely 
technical  point  of  view,  the  reason  being  that 
Thackeray  judged  painting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  literary  man,  which  he  was,  rather 
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than  from  that  of  a  painter,  which,  I  suppose, 
after  all,  he  never  became.  What  interests  him 
in  a  picture  is  neither  the  composition,  nor  the 
colour,  nor  even  the  drawing,  but  the  idea,  the 
subject,  and  moral  and  affecting  stories,  inci- 
dents in  the  home,  and  domestic  joys,  more 
than  all  other  subjects.  As  in  his  novels,  he 
cannot  restrain  himself  ;  he  must  preach  and 
sermonise.  After  having  made  furious  fun,  he 
must  grow  tender.  It  makes  us  think  of 
Diderot  falling  into  ecstasies  in  front  of  Greuze, 
when  we  hear  Thackeray  singing  the  praises  of 
such  and  such  an  edifying  and  sad  Uttle  drama, 
unbosoming  himself  at  the  sight  of  family 
scenes,  or  extolling  pure  and  virtuous  feelings. 
But  beware  of  talking  history  or  mythology  to 
him.  Historical  subjects  bore  him  to  extinc- 
tion, and  David  finishes  him  off  altogether. 
Does  he  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  confess  to  us, 
in  all  frankness,  that  the  Greeks  only  half 
dehght  him  ?  Which  would  tend  to  prove, 
once  again,  that  the  plastic  arts  were  not  his 
forte.  Let  us  guard  ourselves,  however,  from 
judging  him  too  severely.  If  his  artistic  con- 
ceptions were  neither  very  vast  nor  very  ele- 
vated, he  had  at  any  rate  one  merit,  that  of 
being  passionately  interested  in  painting.  And 
besides,  he  does  not  always  go  wrong  ;    if  he 
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would  have  none  of  Raphael,  he  admires 
Poussin  ;  if  he  condemned  David,  he  appreci- 
ated Delacroix,  Vernet,  Gudin,  Géricault.  It 
is  true  that  he  professed  an  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  Leopold  Robert,  but  what  eulogies 
he  poured  out,  too,  on  Daumier,  Charles,  Raffet, 
and  so  many  others  who  were  also  great  artists 
in  their  way.^ 

Thackeray  left  off  attending  at  the  studio 
about  1836,  but  three  3'ears  earlier  he  was 
already  contributing  industriously  to  the 
National  Standard,  a  literary,  scientific,  artistic, 
musical  and  theatrical  gazette.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  above  paper  included  every  item  needed  to 
please,  and  young  Thackeray  (he  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age)  worked  at  innumerable 
short  stories,  articles,  and  poetical  effusions  for 
its  columns.  Alas  !  after  twelve  months'  col- 
laboration, the  National  Standard  suddenly  ex- 
pired. Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  Thackeray  saw 
nothing  in  that  to  damp  his  ardour,  and  when 
he  happened  to  be  in  London  in  1836  and  his 
stepfather,  Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  proposed 
to  start  a  new  paper,  Thackeray  thought  it  an 
admirable  suggestion. 

The  paper  in  question  was  to  be  called  the 

^  Critical  Papers  in  A  rt;  Paris  Sketch  Book. 
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Constitutional,  and  to  treat  chiefly  of  politics — 
that  is  to  say,  of  ultra-liberal  politics — all  quite 
in  accordance  with  Thackeray's  views.  But 
what  attracted  him  even  more  was  the  en- 
gagement that  was  offered  him  as  Paris  corre- 
spondent. So,  full  of  his  important  mission,  he 
re-crossed  the  Channel  and  set  to  work  at  full 
speed.  For,  it  goes  without  saying,  in  this 
wicked  world  nothing  was  exactly  to  the  liking 
of  our  correspondent,  and  he  needed  all  his 
eloquence  to  assist  him  in  communicating  his 
generous  ideas  to  the  universe.  Indeed,  "  It 
was  wonderful  what  secrets  of  politics  he  learned 
and  transmitted  to  his  own  paper.  He  pursued 
French  statesmen  of  those  days  with  prodigious 
eloquence  and  vigour.  At  the  expense  of  that 
old  king  he  was  wonderfully  witty  and  sar- 
castical.  He  reviewed  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
settled  the  destinies  of  Russia,  denounced  the 
Spanish  marriages,  disposed  of  the  Pope,  and 
advocated  the  liberal  cause  in  France  with 
untiring  eloquence."  ^ 

That,  with  such  perspicacious  collaborators, 
the  affairs  of  the  Constitutional  should  have  not 
been  more  prosperous,  is  difficult  to  understand. 
However,  by  a  most  inexplicable  phenomenon, 
they  prospered  very  badly  indeed,  and  on  the 

^  Adventures  of  Philips  p.  342. 
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1st  July  1837,  about  twelve  months  after  its 
inauguration  (just  at  this  time  the  papers  with 
which  Thackeray  was  connected  seemed  as 
though  they  absolutely  refused  to  last  more 
than  a  year),  the  Constitutional  appeared  for 
the  supreme  and  last  time.  It  made  its  fare- 
well to  the  public  in  these  terms  :  "  All  our 
wishes  may  be  summed  up  in  two  very  cordial 
ones.  We  wish  the  young  sovereign  a  long 
and  happy  reign,  and  the  people  the  Franchise 
and  Lord  Durham  as  Prime  Minister." 

If  it  had  to  come  to  an  end,  as  well  end  with 
a  good  grace.  Obviously.  But  the  worst  of  the 
business  for  Thackeray  was  that  he  had  sunk 
the  greater  part  of  his  capital  in  the  enterprise. 
Nor  was  that  all.  While  he  was  engaged  in  ruin- 
ing himself,  Thackeray  had  taken  upon  himself 
responsibilities  that  modified  the  whole  course 
of  his  existence.  On  the  20th  August  1836,  at 
the  British  Embassy,  he  had  married  Miss 
Shawe,  and  Miss  Shawe,  however  attractive  she 
might  be,  brought  him,  I  fear,  no  fortune. 
Before  that,  free  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  some 
private  income,  he  had  been  able  to  hve  as  he 
hked  and  work  when  he  felt  inclined.  But  now 
the  position  was  completely  reversed.  Having 
taken  the  burden  of  other  hves  upon  him,  he 
must  henceforth  make  money  somehow,  and  at 
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first  the  profession  of  journalism  did  not  pre- 
cisely assume  the  guise  of  a  horn  of  plenty. 
Still,  if  he  had  lost  the  remains  of  his  patri- 
mony, he  had  at  least  made  himself  known. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  his  articles  in  the 
Constitutional  were  a  starting-point  in  his  career 
as  a  writer,  and  when  that  paper  disappeared, 
Thackeray  had  every  opening  for  writing  for 
others. 

Since  he  had  been  living  in  France  he  had 
carefully  and  extensively  profited  by  all  that 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  had  understood 
French  from  a  child,  and  had  soon  perfected 
himself  in  this  respect.  He  had  bravely  studied 
grammar  and  read  our  authors,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  he  had  read  and  re-read  our  eighteenth- 
century  classics,  almost  as  assiduously  as 
Fielding,  Addison,  and  Swift.  After  a  stay  of 
two  or  three  years  he  not  only  spoke  our 
language,  but  wrote  it  with  ease  and  correct- 
ness.^    A  keen   and  alert  observer,  always  on 

^  The  following  example  of  a  letter  written  in  French  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Brookfield,  whom  he  calls  in  jest  the  Abbé,  will  be  proof 
enough  to  interested  readers  that  he  could  handle  even  French 
phrases  in  an  original  and  happy  style  : 

Monsieur  L'Abbé,— De  retour  de  Gravesend,  j'ai  trouvé  chez 
moi  un  billet  de  M.  Crowe,  qui  m'invite  à  dîner  demain  à  six 
heures  précises  à  "  Ampstead." 

En  même  temps,  M.  Crowe  m'a  envoyé  une  lettre  pour  vous, — 
ne  vous  trouvant  pas  à  votre  ancien  logement  (ou  l'adresse  de 
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the  lookout  for  anything  new,  he  had  not 
failed  to  visit  exhibitions,  the  theatres,  the 
courts,  he  had  taken  part  in  public  fêtes,  lent 
an  ear  to  idle  talk,  noted  manners  and  customs 
in  his  memory  ;  in  short,  he  omitted  nothing 
that  could  familiarise  him  as  completely  as 
possible  with  the  country. 

When  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
sought  his  assistance,  his  first  thought  was 
naturally  to  turn  his  experience  of  Parisian  life 
to  account,  and  indeed  the  articles  that  ap- 
peared about  this  time  in  the  New  Monthly, 
the  Corsair,  or  Frazer's  dealt  mainly  with 
French  subjects.  In  1840  Thackeray  collected 
these  articles  and  pubHshed  the  Paris  Sketch 
Book.  This  was  his  first  book,  and,  I  will  add, 
his  first  book  on  France.  It  is  well  to  mention 
this  detail,  for,  as  I  said  before,  all  Thackeray's 

I'horrible  bouge  ou  vous  demeurez  actuellement  est  heureusement 
ignorée),  force  fut  à  M.  Crowe  de  s'adresser  à  moi,  à  moi  qui 
connais  l'ignoble  caveau  que  vous  occupez  indignement  sous  les 
dalles  humides  d'une  église  déserte,  dans  le  voisinage  fétide  de 
fourmillants  Irlandais. 

Cette  lettre,  monsieur,  dont  je  parle — cette  lettre — je  l'ai  laissée 
à  la  maison.  Demain  il  sera  trop  tard  de  (sic)  vous  faire  part  de 
l'aimable  invitation  de  notre  ami  commun. 

Je  remplis  enfin  mon  devoir  envers  M.  Crowe,  en  vous  faisant 
savour  ses  intentions  hospitalières  à  votre  égard.  Et  je  vous 
quitte,  monsieur,  en  vous  donnant  des  assurances  réitérées  de  ma 
haute  considération. 

Chevalier  de  Titmarsh. 

J'offre  à  Madame  l'Abbesse  mes  hommages  respectueux. 
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works  abound  in  recollections  of  our  country, 
constant  allusions  in  his  sketches  and  chronicles, 
such  as  the  Memorials  of  Gormandising,  The 
Yellowplush  Correspondence,  or  the  Roundabout 
Papers,  and  also  in  his  novels,  that  he  peoples 
with  unforgettable  types,  such  as  M.  de  Florae, 
the  Baronne  de  Smolensk,  or  the  Duchesse 
d'lvry.  We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  study 
these  individually,  and  still  less  to  analyse,  one 
by  one,  the  articles  in  which  Thackeray  speaks 
of  France.  But  these  works,  together  with  the 
Sketch  Book,  will  in  many  cases  help  us  to  form 
a  fairer  idea  of  what  Thackeray  thought  of  our 
private  habits,  our  political  institutions,  and  our 
hterature. 

II 

The  Paris  Sketch  Book  at  once  scored  a  great 
success  in  England.  But  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  Httle  attention  in  France,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  much  talked  of 
until  lately.  Once,  however,  M.  de  Wyzewa 
devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  Paris  Sketch  Book, 
and  L'Intermédiaire  des  Chercheurs,  in  its  turn, 
alluded  to  it  ;  last  year,  also,  two  articles  on 
Thackeray  appeared  in  succession — the  first, 
rather  vague  and  superficial,  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  the  second  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire, 
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of  much  greater  significance  and  importance, 
and  showing  a  real  acquaintance  with  the 
English  writer  and  his  works. 

Whatever  evidence  we  collect  about  the  Paris 
Sketch  Book,  two   conclusions  generally  stand 
out   pre-eminent  :     the   first,    that   Thackeray 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about — indeed,   I 
think  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find,  in 
his  works,  a  single  one  of  the  little,  but  im- 
portant mistakes  that  even  the  best-informed 
foreigners  almost  invariably  make  when  they 
deal   with   a   French  subject  ;    secondly,   that 
Thackeray  not  only  had  no  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  us,  but  that  he  cordially  detested  us.    "  This 
Englishman    knows    France    as    well    as     any 
foreigner  who  does  not  actually  renounce  his 
own  nationality  for  her  can  know  her,"  declares, 
among  other  things,   M.   de  Wyzewa.      "  He 
knows  her,  he  endeavours  to  catch  her  most 
varied  aspects  ;   and  at  the  same  time  he  hates 
her  with   a  continuous,  deep,  violent,  savage 
hatred,  a  hatred  that  he  vainly  tried  to  think, 
and  to  make  us  think,  was  contempt,  whereas 
it  rushes  forth  in  all  its  native  purity  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  without  the  shghtest  com- 
mingling of  any  other  feeling  ;    with  a  hatred 
that  shows  him  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Hogarth,  Fielding,  and  Rowlandson,  the  great 
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English  satirists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Whether  he  speaks  of  our  history,  our  manners, 
our  literature,  or  whatever  French  thing  it 
be,  saving  and  except  our  art,  the  tone  he 
adopts  is  that  of  a  man  who  detests  us,  and 
takes  a  keen  pleasure  in  disparaging  us." 

I  know  well  enough  that  Taine,  and  more 
recently  Bourget,  when  they  wrote  about 
countries  other  than  their  own,  exposed  them- 
selves to  similar  reproaches.  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds  cried  out,  and 
declared  that  they,  in  their  turn,  were  being 
judged  with  extreme  harshness.  And  yet 
neither  Taine  nor  Bourget  seems  to  have  been 
especially  severe,  and  this  would  tend  to  show 
that  even  well-founded  criticisms,  from  any  but 
a  compatriot,  usually  risk  being  ill-received. 

But  did  Thackeray  really  show  so  much  in- 
justice and  hatred  with  regard  to  us  ?  That  is 
the  essential  point.  Did  Thackeray  like  us  ? 
and,  if  he  does  not  like  us,  does  he  hate  us  so 
utterly,  with  such  an  uncompromising  and  un- 
intermittent  hatred  ?  Does  he  not  find  in  us 
some  qualities  that  compensate,  and  even  com- 
pensate to  a  considerable  extent,  for  our  vices  ? 
And  lastly,  is  it  only  for  us  Frenchmen,  and 
for  us  alone,  that  he  reserves  his  tirades  of 
invective  ? 
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There  is  undoubtedly  something   aggressive 
and  wounding  in  his  unshakable  and  persistent 
irony,    a    studied    insistence,    a    disconcerting 
harshness.     Thackeray  does  not  touch  hghtly, 
he   presses   hard  ;     he   does   not   ghde   over   a 
point,  he  rubs  it  in  ;    he  does  not  scratch,  he 
strikes.     And    further,    though    he    sometimes 
exercises  his  wit  at  our  expense,  he  does  not 
always  condescend  to  explain  his  reasons.     He 
judges   us   with   a   finished   mockery,    of   that 
there  is  no  question  ;  but  as  to  saying  why,  as 
a  rule,  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  would 
seem  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while,  and  this 
tone  of  superiority,  these  patronising  ways,  are 
not  the  least  insulting  things  in  his  book.    But 
be  this  as  it  may,  when  considering  the  Sketch 
Book  we  are  too  ready  to  forget  his  other  works, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,   Thackeray  was 
always,  and  on  all  occasions,  the  same  pitiless  and 
convinced  satirist,  a  moralist  whose  sensibilities 
were  constantly  being  outraged,  a  kind  of  lay 
preacher,  in  whom  neither  shrewdness  nor  wit 
precluded  the  possibihty  of  vehement  indigna- 
tion and  real  and  concentrated  anger.     It  is 
only  logical  to  expect  that  what  would  strike 
him  first  in  us  was  our  faults,  and  it  was  in  fact 
our  faults  on  which  in  the  first  instance  he  laid 
stress.     He  thought  we  had  many,  and  they 
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shocked  him  greatly.  But  even  so,  we  must 
see  whether  he  may  not,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  right. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  his  eyes  our  prime 
and  cardinal  fault,  the  source  of  all  our  most 
deplorable  errors,  is  our  frivolity.  In  this,  I 
must  say,  Thackeray  made  no  new  discovery. 
Many  others,  before  his  day,  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  inform  us  of  the  same.  Thackeray, 
however,  distinguishes  himself  from  the  rest  by 
ascribing  quite  alarming  proportions  to  our 
frivolity.  In  his  eyes  it  exceeds  all  known  or 
permissible  limits,  in  fact  it  degenerates  into 
a  phenomenon,  almost  amounts  to  a  prodigy, 
and  on  the  most  trivial,  as  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions,  betrays  itself,  in  turn,  in  an 
ignorance,  an  inconsistency,  and  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsible feeling  that  are  enough  to  appal  any 
sane  man.  Not  a  chapter  is  there  in  which 
he  does  not,  in  one  form  or  another,  end  by 
inferring  that  the  people  of  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing are  just  a  little  mad.  "  My  dear  sir,"  he 
says  in  one  place,  by  way  of  exordium,  "  in 
their  aptitude  to  swallow,  to  utter,  to  enact 
humbugs,  these  French  people,  from  majesty 
downwards,  beat  all  the  other  nations  of  this 
earth.     In  looking  at  these  men,  their  manners, 
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dresses,  opinions,  politics,  actions,  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  a  grave  countenance."  ^ 

And  Thackeray  is  astounded,  amazed,  and 
eventually  irritated.  "  I  can  hardly  bring  my 
mind  to  fancy  that  anything  is  serious  in 
France — it  seems  to  be  all  rant,  tinsel,  and 
stage-play.  Sham  liberty,  sham  monarchy, 
sham  glory,  sham  justice — où,  diable,  donc  la 
vérité  va-t-elle  se  nicher  ?"  ^ 

At  any  rate,  not  in  politics.  There,  in  truth, 
we  proceed  from  astonishment  to  astonishment, 
we  enter  a  labyrinth  of  incongruities,  a  scene 
of  pure  craziness.  Thackeray  glances  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  he  watches,  notes,  and 
has  a  merry  bout.  Although  in  his  own  country 
he  is  an  out  and  out  radical,  the  sworn  enemy 
of  princes  and  of  the  nobility,  he  does  not 
admire  any  the  more  for  that  our  successive 
revolutions,  which  he  deems  vulgar  triflings, 
not  deserving  of  serious  study.  The  Parisians 
may  tear  up  the  paving  of  their  avenues,  erect 
barricades,  and  shoot  one  another  point-blank, 
but  it  is  all  nothing  but  bluster  and  street-boys' 
play.  For  that  matter,  do  they  know  them- 
selves what  they  are  rioting  for  ?  Thackeray 
is  not  at  all  sure  that  they  do.  "A  Frenchman 
must  have  his  revolution — it  is  his  nature  to 

1  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  28.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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knock  down  omnibuses  in  the  street,  and  across 
them  to  fire  at  troops  of  the  Line  ;  it  is  a  sin 
to  balk  it."  ^  Our  immortal  principles  are  to 
him  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  our  socialistic  doc- 
trines tedious  tales  (and  yet,  during  the  reign 
or  under  the  rule  of  good  King  Louis  Philippe 
there  was  a  splendid  selection  of  them),  and 
as  for  the  authors  of  these  said  doctrines,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  dub  them  mere  mounte- 
banks. Mme.  Sand  is  ripe  for  a  madhouse. 
Barbes  is  for  all  the  world  hke  a  tooth-puller, 
and  Hugo  himself  is  no  less  ridiculous  as  soon 
as  he  touches  upon  politics.  He  would  like  to 
write  to  them  all  as  he  did  to  one  imaginary 
personage  :  "Au  Citoyen  Brutus  Napoléon 
Bricabrac,  Réfugié  d'Avril,  Blessé  de  Mai, 
Condamné  de  Juin,  Décoré  de  Juillet,  &c.  &c. 
Hôtel  Dieu,  à  Paris."  ^  But  the  triumph  of 
burlesque,  the  height  of  all  buffoonery  is  to  be 
found  in  our  civic  fêtes,  were  it  only  in  the 
celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Three 
Glorious  Days  of  July  that  the  Parisians  com- 
memorate every  year  with  the  aid  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  catafalques,  greasy  poles,  and 
barrels  of  purple  wine.  "  Instead  of  having 
Carlyle  to  write  a  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, I  often  think  it  should  be  handed  over  to 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  31.        *  Critical  Papers  in  Art,  p.  27. 
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Dickens  or  Theodore  Hook  ;  and  oh  !  where  is 
the  Rabelais  to  be  the  faithful  historian  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  Revolution — that  last  glorious 
nine  years  of  which  we  are  now  commemorating 
the  last  glorious  three  days  ?  "  ^  Thackeray, 
more  and  more  diverted,  thinks  the  signs  of  so- 
called  pubHc  mourning  most  amusing  ;  he  is 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  edifying  proces- 
sions, headed  by  the  students  ;  he  revels  in  the 
gazettes,  which  unanimously  complain  of  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  Catholics, 
when  Jews  and  Protestants  manifest  such 
exemplary  zeal.  And  why  these  absurd 
speeches,  these  ridiculous  processions,  these  fair- 
day  parades  ?  Are  they  really  to  glorify  the 
success  of  a  drunken  populace  over  troops  that 
were  doing  their  duty,  or  for  fear  that  we  should 
forget  the  pillage  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  ; 
or  again,  are  they  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  accession  of  the  Citizen  King  ?  But  what 
improvements  has  the  new  régime  brought 
France  ?  For,  of  course,  "  as  for  liberty  of 
press  or  person,  diminished  taxation,  a  juster 
representation,  who  ever  thinks  of  them  ?  " 

Very  contemptuous  and  jeering  about  our 
republican  virtues,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
a  parliamentary  régime  with  us  would  sooner 

'  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  28. 
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or  later  founder  in  the  waves  of  anarchy, 
Thackeray  does  not  regard  our  legitimist  or 
illegitimist  sovereigns  with  any  more  indulgent 
an  eye.  Turn  to  his  chapter  on  Versailles  and 
his  furious  outpourings  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Roi.  Never  has  satirist  shown  so  much 
violence  and  hate.  This  time  there  is  no  irony, 
and  no  restraint  ;  Thackeray  yields  himself 
completely  to  indignation,  anger,  and  insult. 
Louis  XIV.  is  "  stupid,"  Louis  XIV.  is  "  short," 
Louis  XIV.  is  "of  doubtful  personal  courage." 
His  noblest  gestures,  his  grandest  remarks,  even 
his  quasi-heroic  end,  are  so  many  grievances 
against  him  ;  even  to  his  palace,  the  general 
effect  of  which  is  "  low  and  mean."  Michelet 
could  say  no  more. 

Are  we  to  deduce  from  all  this  that  Thackeray 
was  a  partisan  of  the  bourgeois  monarchy  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  And  for  that  matter,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  is  he  not  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Three  Glorious  Days  have  not  in  any 
way  changed  the  mode  of  government  in 
France  ?  To  him,  as  to  the  Opposition,  Louis 
Philippe  is  a  first-class  juggler,  the  roi  des 
barricades,  who,  when  once  his  trick  has  been 
performed,  organises  reaction  behind  the  "  hun- 
dred thousand  grocers  and  tailors  of  his  National 
Guard,"  a  superior  type  of  Robert  Macaire,  a 
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past  master  in  all  trickery,  and  all  compromising 
acts,  whose  "  odious,  sickening,  smirking  counte- 
nance .  .  .  stares  at  you  wherever  you  turn." 
What  does  he  not  reproach  the  unfortunate 
sovereign  with  ? — from  his  dubious  behaviour 
to  the  Bourbons,  his  petty  politics,  his  well- 
merited  unpopularity,  to  his  selfishness,  his 
avarice,  his  despotism,  ever  increasing  until 
"  the  King  of  the  Barricades  is,  next  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  most  absolute  Sovereign 
in  Europe."  These  are  Thackeray's  own  words, 
do  not  let  us  forget.  Nor  must  we  forget, 
either,  that  when  the  statue  of  Napoleon  was 
put  back  in  its  old  place  on  the  Vendôme 
Column,  it  was  he  again  who  put  the  following 
speech  into  the  Emperor's  mouth  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  {Tremendous  ap- 
plause.) .  .  .  This  is  the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life  !     (Bravo,  and  cheers.) 

"  I  thank  you  for  having  placed  me  in  a 
situation  so  safe,  so  commanding,  and  so 
salubrious.  From  this  elevation  I  can  look  on 
most  parts  of  your  city.  I  see  the  churches 
empty,  the  prisons  crowded,  the  gambling- 
houses  overflowing  :  who,  with  such  sights 
before  him  as  these,  gentlemen,  and  you,  would 
not  be  proud  of  the  name  of  Frenchmen  ? 
[Great  cheers.) 
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"  The  tricolour  waves  over  the  Tuileries  as  it 
used  in  my  time.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to 
Frenchmen  to  have  re-estabhshed  their  glorious 
standard,  and  to  have  banished  for  ever  the  old 
white  flag  ;  and  though  I  confess  myself  that 
I  cannot  perceive  any  other  benefit  you  have 
wrought  by  your  resistance  to  a  late  family, 
you,  of  course,  can.  (Applause,  mingled  with 
some  unseemly  groans  from  the  police.) 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  fat  man  with  the 
umbrella,  whom  I  see  walking  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  is  the  present  proprietor.  May 
I  ask  what  he  has  done  to  deserve  such  a 
reward  from  you  ?  Go  your  ways  ...  go  your 
ways,  happy  Frenchmen  !  You  have  fought, 
you  have  struggled,  you  have  conquered  ;  for 
whom  ?  For  the  fat  man  with  the  umbrella  ! 
...  I  confess  myself  that  I  was  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  but  what  is  our  fat 
friend  below  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  awed  by 
a  hero  than  to  be  subdued  by  a  money-lender  ? 
To  be  conquered  by  a  sword  than  to  be  knocked 
down  by  an  umbrella  ?  "  ^ 

Then  was  Thackeray  a  passionate  admirer 
of  warhke  virtues  ?  I  would  certainly  not 
vouch  for  the  fact.  "  The  palace  of  Versailles," 
he  tells  us,  "  has  been  turned  into  a  bric-a-brac 

^  Burlesques,  pp.  433,  434. 
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shop  of  late  years,  and  its  time-honoured  wails 
have  been  covered  with  many  thousand  yards 
of  the  worst  pictures  that  eye  ever  looked  on." 
(That  is  saying  a  great  deal.)  "  I  don't  know 
how  many  leagues  of  battles  and  sieges  the 
unhappy  visitor  is  now  obliged  to  march 
through,  amidst  a  crowd  of  chattering  Paris 
cockneys,  who  are  never  tired  of  looking  at 
the  glories  of  the  Grenadier  Français  ;  to  the 
chronicling  of  whose  deeds  this  old  palace  of 
the  old  kings  is  now  altogether  devoted.  .  .  . 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  '  all  the  glories  '  of 
France  (as  of  most  other  countries)  is  made  up 
of  these  mihtary  men  ;  and  a  fine  satire  it  is 
on  the  cowardice  of  mankind  that  they  pay 
such  an  extraordinary  homage  to  the  virtue 
called  courage,  filling  their  history-books  with 
tales  about  it,  and  nothing  but  it."  ^  It  is  as 
well  to  add  that  Thackeray  shows  himself 
especially  hostile  to  the  glories  of  France,  and 
that,  among  other  Httle  pecuHarities,  our  chau- 
vinism has  the  faculty  of  exasperating  him. 
"  A  fine  thing  it  is,"  he  remarks  ironically, 
"  to  hear  the  stout  old  Frenchmen  of  Napoleon's 
time  argue  how  that  audacious  Corsican  would 
have  marched  to  London,  after  swallowing 
Nelson  and  all  his  gunboats,  but  for  cette  mal- 

^  Pan's  Sketch  Book,  pp.  251,  252,  255. 
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heureuse  guerre  d'Espagne  and  cette  glorieuse 
campagne  d'Autriche,  which  the  gold  of  Pitt 
caused  to  be  raised  at  the  Emperor's  tail,  in 
order  to  call  him  off  from  the  helpless  country 
in  his  front.  Some  Frenchmen  go  farther  still, 
and  vow  that  in  Spain  they  were  never  beaten 
at  all  ;  indeed,  if  you  read  in  the  Biographie 
des  Hommes  du  Jour,  article  '  Soult,'  you  will 
fancy  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  disaster 
at  Vittoria,  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  a  series  of  triumphs."  ^  Fancy  these 
Frenchmen  imagining  themselves  capable  of 
contending  with  John  Bull  !  It  is  impossible 
to  persuade  them  that  John  Bull  has  not  always 
beaten  them  !  and  for  that  matter,  if  one  did 
persuade  them  of  it,  they  would  stake  their 
life  on  it  that  their  defeat  was  owing  to 
treachery.  "  As  for  the  notion  that  foreigners 
hate  us  because  we  have  beaten  them  so  often, 
my  dear  sir,  this  is  the  greatest  error  in  the 
world  ;  well-educated  Frenchmen  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  beaten  them."  ^  Such  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sketch  Book,  the  pretensions  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  these  pretensions  made 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  mightily  indig- 
nant. They  made  him  so  indignant  that  he 
vented  himself  in  the  hottest  chauvinism,  and 

^  Fat^s  Sketch  Book,  pp.  6,  7.         *  Fitz-Boodlc  Papers,  p.  372. 
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the   reproaches   that   he    addressed   to   us   he 
might  in  the  end  have  taken  to  heart  himself. 

But  the  contradiction  is  even  more  accentu- 
ated whenever  Thackeray  attempts  to  touch 
directly  upon  Napoleon  and  his  system.  In 
spite  of  the  fine  disdain  that  he  professes  for 
the  profession  of  arms,  he  cannot  after  all  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  glory  of  the  great  man, 
or  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  prestige  of  his 
epopee.  Undoubtedly,  Napoleon  loved  war, 
and  Thackeray,  a  moralist  and  philosopher, 
regarded  war,  on  principle,  as  a  detestable 
thing.  Undoubtedly,  too.  Napoleon  was  a 
despot,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
opinion,  Thackeray  prefers  the  tyranny  of  an 
ignorant  multitude  to  that  of  one  enlightened 
man.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  ironical  and  dis- 
approving airs  that  he  affects,  he  uses,  now  and 
again,  expressions  which  betray  a  just  admira- 
tion. He  constantly  reverts  to  the  illustrious 
personage  whose  history  he  knows  so  well,  whose 
policy  on  occasion  he  endeavours  to  sum  up, 
and  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  judges  with  toler- 
able perspicacity.  Without  adopting  the  cus- 
tomary formulas,  without  taking  it  into  his 
head  that  Napoleon  was  the  "  testamentary 
executor  of  the  Revolution,"  he  has  very  finely 
analysed  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  so- 
called  testamentary  executor,  and  the  founda- 
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tions  of  his  amazing  popularity.  For  though 
Napoleon  caused  many  to  suffer,  he  was  be- 
loved by  the  common  people,  and  the  tireless 
devotion  that  the  French  people  showed  him 
is  what  touched  Thackeray  most  deeply  in  the 
Emperor.  "  They  say  that  on  the  passage  of 
Napoleon's  cofhn  down  the  Seine,  old  soldiers 
and  country  people  walked  miles  from  their 
villages  just  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  boat  which 
carried  his  body,  and  to  kneel  down  on  the  shore 
and  pray  for  him.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
quarrel  with  such  prayers  and  sorrow,  or  ques- 
tion their  sincerity.  Something  great  and  good 
must  have  been  in  this  man,  something  loving 
and  kindly,  that  has  kept  his  name  so  cherished 
in  the  popular  memory,  and  gained  him  such 
lasting  reverence  and  affection."  ^ 

And  a  far-off  vision  was  graven  in  Thackeray's 
memory  from  his  boyhood.  On  his  way  home 
from  India,  when  he  was  a  child,  the  ship  put 
in  at  St.  Helena,  where  a  black  servant  took 
him  to  Longwood  and  showed  him  Napoleon — 
"  eating  three  sheep  a  day  and  all  the  young 
children  he  could  catch." 

Twenty-three  years  later,  WiUiam  Thackeray 
was  present  at  the  second  funeral  of  the  Em- 
peror, at  the  funeral  of  the  same  Bonaparte 
whom,  when  a  child,  he  remembered  to  have 

^  Fiiz-Boodle  Papers,  p.  294. 
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seen  walking  alone  in  his  dull  garden  at  St. 
Helena.  While  the  ashes  of  the  hero  slowly 
ascended  the  Seine  under  their  twelve-pillared 
dome,  he  witnessed  the  popular  fever,  the  grow- 
ing enthusiasm;  he  saw  the  avenues  being 
decorated  with  funeral  urns,  gilded  eagles, 
columns,  and  statues.  Only,  as  he  could  not 
resist  noting  first  the  weak  point  in  everything, 
he  discovered  that  the  said  statues  had  botched 
faces,  that  the  pedestals  were  of  papier-mâché, 
and  that  the  eagles  were  already  losing  some 
of  their  brilliance.  Tinsel  and  trumpery 
rubbish  !  Do  the  French  ever  want  anything 
more  ?  "  One  would  think  that  these  sham 
splendours  betokened  sham  respect,  if  one  had 
not  known  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  held 
in  real  reverence,  and  observed  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  the  nation.  Real  feelings  they 
have,  but  they  distort  them  by  exaggeration  ; 
real  courage,  which  they  render  ludicrous  by 
intolerable  braggadocio."  ^ 

Wherever  he  goes  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  for  preference  in  the  Chapelle  des  Invahdes, 
he  eagerly  collects  the  many  regrettable  little 
details  that  might  impair  the  majesty  of  the 
ceremony — from  the  wax  candle  that  went  out 
at  an  awkward  moment,  to  the  old  Enghsh- 
woman   that   the   ushers   sent   pitilessly   from 

^  Fitz- Boodle  Papers^  p.  295. 
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pillar  to  post.  It  is  cold,  and,  to  avoid  being 
frozen  where  they  stood,  the  fat  Grenadiers  of 
the  National  Guards  began  to  stamp  their  feet  ; 
the  hours  passed,  and,  to  while  away  the  tedium 
of  the  waiting,  these  valiant  warriors  drew  eat- 
ables of  all  sorts  out  of  their  cartridge-boxes — 
one  chicken,  another  sausage,  another  a  saveloy. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  general  stir,  brief  words 
of  command,  and  arms  were  on  the  "present." 
The  National  Guards  shuffled  hurriedly  into 
line,  the  little  drums  began  to  beat  ruh-duh-duh, 
rub-dub-dub,  and  the  priest,  headed  by  Mon- 
seigneur Affre  in  person,  advances  solemnly. 
But,  no  less  suddenly,  everything  is  interrupted  ; 
counter-orders  arrive  ;  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take ;  Napoleon  is  not  arriving  yet.  The  little 
drums  are  instantly  hushed,  the  clergy  go 
back  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  fat  National 
Guards  go  on  with  their  eating.  But  all  irony 
vanishes  when,  overcome  in  his  turn  by  his 
feelings — for  I  am  convinced  that  the  interpo- 
lation to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  witnessed 
the  scene  himself  was  only  made  to  cover  his 
own  genuine  emotion — he  evokes  the  spectacle 
of  the  procession  coming  down  the  Champs 
Elysées,  when  he  enumerates,  one  by  one,  the 
squadrons  of  lancers,  cuirassiers,  hussars,  and 
when  he  himself,  like  a  regular  little  Parisian 
cockney,  bursts  into  ecstasies  over  the  dazzhng 
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file  of  marshals,  generals,  and  officers  of  all  arms, 
when  he  is  intoxicated  with  the  din  of  the 
cannon,  the  noise  of  the  blare  of  the  trumpets. 
Then,  suddenly,  "  Next  comes, 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  de  Join  ville," 
and  "  The  500  sailors  of  the  Belle  Poule  march- 
ing in  double-file  on  each  side  of 
THE  CAR. 

Hush  !     the    enormous    crowd    thrills    as    it 
passes,  and  only  some  few  voices  cry  :    '  Vive 
l'Empereur  !  '      Shining   golden    in   the   frosty 
sun — with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eyes  upon 
it,  from  houses  and  house-tops,  from  balconies 
black,  purple,  and  tricolour,  from  tops  of  leaf- 
less trees,  from  behind  long  lines  of  glittering 
bayonets,  under  schakos  and  bearskin  caps,  from 
behind  the  Line  of  the  National  Guards  again, 
pushing,  struggling,  heaving,  panting,  eager, 
the  heads  of  an  enormous  multitude  stretch- 
ing out  to  meet  and  follow  it,  amidst  long 
avenues  of  columns  and  statues  gleam- 
ing  white,    of    standards   rainbow- 
coloured,  of  golden  eagles,  of  pale 
funereal    urns,    of    discharging 
odours,  amidst  huge  volumes 
of  pitch-black  smoke, 

THE  GREAT  IMPERIAL  CHARIOT 

rolls  majestically  on."  ^ 


^  Fiiz-Boodle  Papers,  p.  304. 
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For  once  Thackeray  neither  criticises  nor 
smiles,  but  oh  !  don't  suppose  from  that,  that 
he  was  a  Bonapartist.  Indeed,  seeing  that  he 
will  not  admit  for  France  either  the  republic, 
or  royalty,  or  the  Empire,  I  really  wonder  what 
there  is  left  for  us  to  choose.  But  I  do  not 
imagine  he  troubled  himself  much  about  the 
solution  of  the  enigma,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
he  was  content  to  ask  questions  without 
answering  them. 

Alas  !  if  there  is  matter  to  shock  an  English- 
man in  our  political  life,  what  effect  will  our 
private  lives  produce  upon  him  !  And  if  we 
present  an  instance  of  the  most  ridiculous  in- 
capacity in  all  that  concerns  public  government, 
to  what  spectacles  of  corruption,  depravity,  and 
cynicism  does  not  the  foreigner  expose  himself, 
who  ventures  to  penetrate  even  a  little  way 
into  our  social  and  family  life  ?  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  there,  as  else- 
where, our  frivolity  rules — and  where  and  in 
what  form  can  you  escape  from  it  in  us  ? — but 
nowhere,  without  a  doubt,  does  it  manifest 
itself  in  a  more  revolting  and  dangerous 
form. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Thackeray  is  essenti- 
ally a  respectable  Britisher,  with  a  kind  heart. 
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robust  common  sense,  and  a  firm,  strong  will, 
guided  by  immutable  principles.  We  must  not 
forget,  either,  that  he  is  a  Protestant,  and  that, 
this  being  so,  he  will  be,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in 
indulgence,  and  sometimes  even  in  tact  ;  that 
in  his  eyes  there  is  only  one  standard  by  which 
to  weigh  or  measure,  and  that  neither  talent, 
nor  wit,  nor  elegance  can  redeem  certain  weak- 
nesses. He  is  above  reproach  himself,  all  well 
and  good,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  peevish 
temper  ;  he  is  witty,  but  there  is  no  mildness 
in  him  ;  very  upright,  but  violent  to  a  point  of 
intolerance  that  is  sometimes  regrettable.  His 
unfortunate  habit  of  judging  our  customs  ex- 
clusively from  his  own  puritanical  standpoint 
drags  him  into  the  most  lamentable  severity, 
prevents  him  seeing  clearly,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  great  talent,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
horizon  is  not  always  very  wide.  Whether 
following  the  caprices  of  his  own  imagination, 
or  speaking  of  art  or  history,  we  invariably  find 
in  him  the  moralist,  and  a  moralist  whose  code 
is  anything  but  attractive  or  winning,  a  vision- 
ary moralist,  who  is  obsessed  and  agitated  by 
the  sight  of  the  perversities  of  human  kind. 
He  must  obey  his  instinctive  call  to  preach, 
denounce,  and  attack,  so  that  he  may  put  his 
compatriots  and  the  whole  universe  on  their 
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guard  against  the  monstrous,  scandalous,  and 
pernicious  example  of  Parisian  ways  and 
manners. 

"  Listen  to  me,  all  family  men  who  read  this  ! 
and  never  let  an  unmarried  Frenchman  into  your 
doors.  This  lecture  alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
the  whole  paper.  It  is  not  that  they  do  any 
harm  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand,  Heaven 
forbid  !  but  they  mean  harm.  They  look  on 
our  Susannahs  with  unholy,  dishonest  eyes. 
Hearken  to  two  of  the  grinning  rogues  chatter- 
ing together  as  they  clink  over  the  asphalt 
of  the  Boulevard  with  lacquered  boots  and 
plastered  hair  .  .  .  and  hear  how  they  talk  of 
a  good,  simple,  giddy,  vain,  dull  Baker  Street 
creature,  and  canvass  her  points  and  show  her 
letters,  and  insinuate — never  mind  ;  but  I  tell 
you  my  soul  grows  angry  when  I  think  of  the 
same,  and  I  can't  think  of  an  Englishwoman 
marrying  a  Frenchman  without  feeling  a  sort  of 
shame  and  pity  for  her." 

This  is  a  bad  start  for  France,  and  promises 
her  children  some  fresh  and  harsh  lectures. 
Listen,  ye  students  of  the  Pays  Latin,  who 
"  lead  a  life  of  immorality  so  extraordinary 
that  an  Englishman  cannot  even  comprehend, 
much  more  share  it."  ^ 

^  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  pp.  344. 
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Profit  by  them,  cynical  young  men  who  do 
not  blush  to  seek  wives  in  one  of  those  marriage 
bureaux  where  "  a  widow  of  seventy  may  buy 
a  gay  young  fellow  of  twenty,  for  a  certain 
number  of  bank-billets  "  ^  (it  would  reaUy  seem 
that  these  bureaux  were  commonly  resorted  to 
in  France)  ;  commune  with  yourselves,  fathers 
and  grandfathers  who,  in  front  of  the  whist- 
table,  innocently  recall  your  youthful  pranks. 
("  There  was  a  time  in  our  country  when  the 
process  of  what  was  called  sowing  a  man's 
^vild  oats  was  regarded  by  his  elders  with  great 
good  humour  ;  but  with  regard  to  certain  wild 
oats,  our  society  is  luckily  growing  much  more 
rigid  and  sensible.")  «  Lastly,  lend  an  ear, 
Adolphe  and  Théodore,  frequenters  of  the 
Boulevard  and  of  Tortoni's,  members  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  who,  not  satisfied  with  sitting  up 
nights  and  associating  with  loose  women,  shame- 
lessly take  part  in  the  saturnaUa  of  Shrove 
Tuesday.  (Thackeray  professes  a  strong  dis- 
like for  the  Carnival  and  the  Carnival  balls.) 
"  A  sight  more  hideous  can  hardly  strike  a 
man's  eye,"  he  declares  with  great  moderation. 
"  I  was  present  at  one,  where  the  four  thousand 
guests  whirled  screaming,  reehng,  roaring,  out 
of  the  ball-room  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoré,  and  tore 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  91.        *  Fitz-Boodle  Papers^  pp.  344,  345. 
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down  to  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendôme, 
round  which  they  went,  shrieking  their  own 
music,  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  so  tore  madly 
back  again.  Let  a  man  go  alone  to  such  a  place 
of  amusement,  and  the  sight  for  him  is  perfectly 
terrible  :  the  horrid,  frantic  gaiety  of  the  place 
puts  him  in  mind  more  of  the  merriment  of 
demons  than  of  men  :  bang,  bang,  drums, 
trumpets,  chairs,  pistol-shots,  pour  out  of  the 
orchestra,  which  seems  as  mad  as  the  dancers  ; 
whizz,  a  whirlwind  of  paint  and  patches,  all  the 
costumes  under  the  sun,  all  the  ranks  in  the 
empire,  all  the  he  and  she  scoundrels  of  the 
capital,  writhed  and  twisted  together,  rush  by 
you.  ...  A  set  of  Malays,  drunk  with  bang 
and  running  the  muck,  a  company  of  howling 
dervishes,  may  possibly,  in  our  own  day,  go 
through  similar  frantic  vagaries  ;  but  I  doubt 
if  any  civilised  European  people  but  the  French 
would  permit  and  enjoy  such  scenes."  ^  All  his 
life  long,  Thackeray  would  not  get  over  having 
peeped  in  at  such  a  temple  of  debauchery. 

From  the  demi-monde  let  us  pass  to  the  world 
of  society,  the  very  pink  of  that  "  fine  flower  of 
the  society  that  Napoleon  dreaded  more  than 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria."  2  Evidently,  at 
first  sight,  certain  of  the  laws  of  decency  are 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  83.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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more  respected  ;    but  at  heart  the  one  is  no 
better  than  the  other,  there  is  everywhere  the 
same  frantic  libertinism,   the  same  disgusting 
blackguardism,    the    same    "  remarkable,    naïf 
contempt  of  the  institution  called  marriage."  ^ 
It  is  true  that,  not  knowing  anyone  in  society, 
properly    so-called,     Thackeray    obtained    his 
information  from  the  novels  of  the  day.     But 
what  marvellous  concoctions  they  were  about 
the  year  1830  !     And  Thackeray  does  not  seem 
to  suspect   for  a  moment  to  what  an  extent 
a  certain  Horace  de  Viel-Castel,  a  Charles  de 
Bernard,   or  even   a  Balzac  could    colour  the 
realities  of  life,  and  he  ingenuously  admits,  quite 
unabashed,  that  there  is  no  more  efficient  method 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  country  that  is  not  one's  own. 
Whereupon  he  seizes  the  Femme  de  Quarante 
Ans,  "  a  capital  taie,  full  of  exquisite  fun  and 
sparkling  satire  :    La  Femme  de  Quarante  Ans 
has  a  husband  and  three  lovers  ;    all  of  whom 
find   out   their  mutual   connection   one   starry 
night."  "     Delighted  with  his  find,  Thackeray 
pursues  his  researches  and   analyses    Un  Acte 
de   Vertu,   an   account   of   another   fashionable 
adventure,  a  supremely  elegant   affair.     There 
we  find  "  the  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  brace  of 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  91.  '  Ibid. 
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lovers  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  takes  place  in 
the  manner  in  which  one  lover  supplants  the 
other.  Pretty  morals,  truly  !  "  ^  And  Thac- 
keray must  needs  get  excited  and  rage  again  : 
"  Why,  ye  gods,  do  Frenchmen  marry  at  all  ? 
Had  Père  Enfantin  (who,  it  is  said,  has  shaved 
his  ambrosial  beard,  and  is  now  a  clerk  in  a 
banking  house)  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
chaste,  just,  dignified  social  scheme,  what  a 
deal  of  marital  discomfort  might  have  been 
avoided."  '^ 

The  best  of  it,  I  say,  is  the  source  whence 
Thackeray  derives  his  arguments  !  and  I  would 
add  that  it  is  no  less  amusing  to  note  with 
what  amazing  assurance,  what  self-satisfied 
certainty,  he  attributes  to  us  a  monopoly  in 
adultery.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  where, 
in  his  own  country,  an  equally  clear-sighted 
observer's  eyes  would  be,  unless,  indeed,  he 
wilfully  closed  them.  But,  in  this  respect,  it 
is  of  course  a  foregone  conclusion  that  we 
Frenchmen  should  inevitably  be  in  the  wrong. 
And  we  shall  be  in  the  wrong  because,  instead 
of  hiding  up  our  faults,  as  certain  British  ideas 
demand,  we  openly  confess  them,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  town, 
on  the  stage,  and  in  books.     And  what  is  more, 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  pp.  90,  91.  "  Ibid. 
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we  are  supposed  to  proclaim  them  willingly, 
and  loudly,  too  loudly  ;  let  us  have  the  whole 
truth,  we  confess  to  imaginary  failings,  we  boast 
of  them,  and  that  is  Thackeray's  supreme 
and  crowning  triumph.  We  were  braggart 
repubhcans,  braggart  patriots,  before,  and  now, 
to  crown  all,  we  are  vicious  braggarts.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  us  Parisians  that  gallantry 
is  immoral.  1  In  Great  Britain  "  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  prevails  .  .  .  and  if  the  .  .  . 
vice  exists,  at  any  rate  it  adopts  the  decency  of 
secrecy,  and  is  not  made  patent  and  notorious  to 
all  the  world.  A  French  gentleman  thinks  no 
more  of  proclaiming  that  he  has  a  mistress  than 
that  he  has  a  tailor  ;  and  one  lives  the  time  of 
Boccaccio  over  again,  in  the  thousand  and  one 
French  novels  which  depict  the  state  of  society 
in  that  country."  ^  Clever  though  he  was, 
Thackeray  did  not  appreciate  any  and  every 
joke. 

Hard  upon  men,  he  was  no  less  so  on  women. 
But  being  what  we  know  he  is,  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  he  would  be  much  better  satisfied 
in  this  respect.  Moreover,  and  speaking  very 
generally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way  he  sums 
up  the  greater  proportion  of  the  human  race 
is    somewhat    superficial    and    elementary.     It 

'  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  p.  345.  ^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  90. 
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would  seem  as  though  the  sex  in  question  were 
sharply  divided  into  two  distinct  categories, 
with  no  single  point  of  contact,  no  possible 
bond  of  union,  nor  anything  in  common  between 
them  :  on  one  side,  the  virtuous  women,  who 
are  born  and  live  and  die  such,  with  all  the 
thousand  and  one  good  qualities  inherent  in 
them  ;  on  the  other,  the  women  who  are  not 
virtuous,  and  who,  by  analogous  reasoning, 
having  come  into  the  world  with  every  vice 
and  every  impurity,  remain,  always  and  on  all 
occasions,  equally  impure  and  depraved.  We 
know  the  angelic  heroines  and  tender  fiancées 
with  whom  Thackeray  peoples  his  novels — in- 
genuous maidens  who  would  reply  so  well  to 
Emile  Augier's  young  savants  and  polytechnic 
students.  On  making  their  acquaintance,  one 
wonders  what  sort  of  women  he  knew  in  this 
sad  world,  and  in  particular  what  women  he 
met  in  his  own  country  and  our  own.  For, 
though  he  prefers  to  reserve  the  domain  of 
virtue  for  the  Englishwoman,  as  a  matter  of 
course  he  deliberately  classes  Frenchwomen  col- 
lectively in  the  opposite  one.  Why  !  according 
to  him,  the  Frenchwomen  themselves  could,  if 
need  were,  complete  the  second  category  un- 
aided. After  this,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that    Thackeray    pictures    the    Parisian    as    a 
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creature  who  puts  on  rouge  and  powder,  garbs 
herself  ridiculously  in  conspicuous  clothes,  wears 
disgraceful  hats,  and  has  at  least  two  lovers 
at  the  same  time.  To  him,  Frenchwoman, 
society  favourite,  and  grisette  are  all  synony- 
mous terms,  which  call  up  to  his  mental  vision 
a  series  of  abominable  pictures,  such  as  night 
restaurants,  actresses'  dressing-rooms,  licentious 
alcoves,  and  goodness  knows  what  besides — 
even  Mid-Lent  balls. 

To  all  of  which  it  might  be  objected  that  there 
is  danger  in  hasty  generalisations,  that  many 
Parisian  ladies  dress  in  good  taste,  that  there 
are  some  of  them  who  do  not  put  on  rouge, 
that  there  are  even  some  who  are  faithful  to 
their  husbands,  and  that  if  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  not — as  elsewhere — at  least  they 
are  able  to  preserve  some  delicacy  of  feeling 
in  their  intrigues,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which 
distinguishes  them  from  others,  and  redeems 
many  failings.  But  I  imagine  such  arguments 
would  have  had  no  value  in  Thackeray's  eyes, 
and  this  virtuous  man  would  have  replied  in  his 
most  terrible  voice  :  "  We  have  our  British 
lion  ;  we  have  our  Britannia,  mistress  of  the 
waves  ;  we  have  our  British  woman,  the  most 
respectable  and  the  most  remarkable  woman  in 
the  world."     We  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
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the  fact.     There  exist  certain  shades  of  differ- 
ence that  Thackeray  could  not  appreciate. 

"  Let  us  be  moral  ;  let  us  set  a  good  example." 
This  is  the  warning  that  he  gives  us  on  every 
line,  the  principle  with  which  he  heads  each 
page,  the  end  and  the  conclusion  of  the  least  of 
his  chapters.  And  all  would  be  well,  if  only  he 
would  look  a  little  more  closely  at  our  errors, 
if  he  would  now  and  again  endeavour  to  under- 
stand them,  and  if,  finally,  he  would  at  times 
do  us  the  justice  of  admitting  extenuating 
circumstances.  But  Thackeray  neither  tries  to 
understand  nor  to  extenuate.  Obstinately  and 
uncompromisingly  he  sticks  to  his  British  code, 
and,  sure  of  his  own  infallibility,  he  lays  down 
the  law,  judges  and  condemns.  He  had  passed 
judgment  upon  our  execrable  habits,  and  he 
now  declares  our  literature  equally  revolting, 
and  for  analogous  reasons.  It  is  useless  to 
praise  to  him  this  novel  as  a  novel,  or  that 
dramatic  piece  as  a  play,  if  the  play  or  the 
novel  do  not  conform  to  puritanic  ideas  of 
propriety,  if  the  author  presents  to  his  readers 
examples  of  an  unedifying  nature,  if  he  forgets 
that  before  being  an  artist  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
a  decent  man,  and  that  before  producing  a 
work  of  art  he  must  supply  a  moral  teaching. 
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It  is  perfectly  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  such  a  system  and  the  judgment  that 
Thackeray  would  necessarily  pass  on  French 
letters.  Of  the  classics  he  says  little,  being 
more  inclined  to  dilate  on  contemporary  writers. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  we  must  not 
look  for  anything  but  impressions  and  notes 
jotted  down,  so  to  speak,  from  day  to  day. 
After  an  evening  at  the  Français,  Thackeray, 
anxious  to  vent  his  spleen,  would  summarise 
in  writing  his  recollections  of  recent  events, 
and  soon  these  recollections  would  go  to  fill 
the  columns  of  such  and  such  a  review  ;  another 
time  a  novel  by  George  Sand  provoked  in  this 
same  Thackeray  a  violent  fit  of  temper,  and  a 
fresh  article  was  the  result  of  this  fresh  out- 
burst of  irritation. 

These  sketches  were  collected  at  a  later  date, 
but,  as  their  title  suggests,  they  are  not  the  out- 
come of  any  serious  and  connected  study  ;  still, 
through  their  whims  and  fancies,  and  through 
his  summary  professions  of  faith,  one  very 
clearly  perceives  what  Thackeray's  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  romantic  school  really  was.  I 
except  the  works  of  the  poets,  properly  so- 
called,  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
much  interest.  For  that  matter,  I  think  it  is 
scarcely  possible  properly  to  appreciate  poems 
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in  a  language  other  than  one's  own,  however 
well  versed  in  it  one  may  be  ;  and  if  Thackeray 
neglected  Lamartine  and  Musset,  if  he  preferred 
the  songs  of  Béranger  to  the  verses  of  Victor 
Hugo,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  most 
"  Parisian  "  of  foreign  poets,  Heinrich  Heine, 
was  of  much  the  same  opinion. 

The  drama  and  the  novel  were  what  first 
attracted  Thackeray's  attention,  and  the  drama 
and  the  novel  seemed  to  him  to  be  equally 
ridiculous,  incongruous,  and  monstrous. 

For  that  matter,  since  he  was  an  Englishman 
whose  predominating  characteristics  were  a  love 
of  sound  sense  and  moderation,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  came 
to  France  at  the  period  of  all  others  least  cal- 
culated to  please  him,  and  that  our  compatriots 
w^ere  just  then  going  to  unusual  lengths  of  ex- 
travagance in  every  direction.  In  literature 
as  in  social  habits  and  in  pohtics,  there  was 
rife  an  affectation  of  puerile  revolt,  a  mania 
for  extraordinary  oddness,  a  rage  for  abnormal 
sentiments,  and  queer  and  furious  passions, 
which  confirmed  Thackeray  in  the  conviction 
that  he  was  looking  on  at  some  wild  and  pre- 
tentious masquerade. 

Even  in  daily  life  he  accuses  us  of  taking  up 
forced  attitudes  and  hectoring.     What  was  he 
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not  likely  to  think  of  us  on  the  stage,  in  the 
famous  romantic  drama,  "  that  great  monster 
which  has  sprung  into  Hfe  of  late  years  ;  and 
which  is  said,  but  I  don't  beUeve  a  word  of  it, 
to  have  Shakespeare  for  a  father."  ^  What 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  his  name,  what 
murders,  what  atrocities  !  and  at  the  same  time 
what  a  curious  monotony  !  "  Every  piece 
Victor  Hugo  has  written,  since  Hernani,  has 
contained  a  monster — a  delightful  monster, 
saved  by  one  virtue.  There  is  Triboulet,  a 
foolish  monster  ;  Lucrèce  Borgia,  a  maternal 
monster  ;  Mary  Tudor,  a  religious  monster  ; 
Monsieur  Quasimodo,  a  hump-backed  monster  ; 
and  others  that  might  be  named,  whose  mon- 
strosities we  are  induced  to  pardon — nay,  ad- 
miringly to  witness,  because  they  are  agreeably 
mingled  with  some  exquisite  display  of  affection. 
And,  as  the  great  Hugo  has  one  monster  to  each 
play,  the  great  Dumas  has,  ordinarily,  half  a 
dozen,  to  whom  murder  is  nothing  ;  common 
intrigue  and  simple  breakage  of  the  before- 
mentioned  commandment  (always  the  seventh 
commandment)  nothing  ;  but  who  Hve  and 
move  in  a  vast,  dehghtful  comphcation  of 
crime,  that  cannot  be  easily  conceived  in 
England,  much  less  described."  ^ 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  234.  *  Ibid. 
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As  merciless  as  he  was  clear-sighted, 
Thackeray  saw  at  once  how  hollow,  superficial, 
and  rudimentary  the  display  of  frantic  passions, 
the  inflated  tirades,  the  dramatic  monsters  were, 
and  how  very  far  removed  they  were  from 
Shakespeare.  He  very  quickly  realised  the 
slightness,  the  improbability  of  the  characters, 
contrasted  with  the  predominating  part  played 
in  these  pieces  by  stage  riots,  poisons,  caves, 
and  coffins. 

There  still  remained  the  historic  or  so-called 
exotic  pretensions  of  the  new  school,  and  these 
pretensions  again,  to  Thackeray,  who  united  a 
marvellous  historic  sense  with  his  novelistic 
gifts,  were  another  source  of  delight.  We 
should  see,  he  tells  us,  referring  to  a  performance 
of  Kean,  "  the  solemnity  of  the  actors  as  they 
Meess  and  Milor  one  another  and  the  gravity 
and  perfect  good  faith  with  which  the  audience 
listen  to  them."  ^  But  what  above  all  other 
things  should  be  seen  are  Les  Mystères  de 
Londres,  and  in  Les  Mystères  de  Londres  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wearing  a  velvet 
cap  ornamented  with  a  plentiful  black  fringe, 
and  with  a  costume  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  dress  of  our  venerated  prelates,  except 
that  the  wig  was  infinitely  more  elegant  and 

•  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  250. 
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curly.  The  author  had  been  to  London  to 
famiharise  himself  with  English  manners,  and 
it  was  there,  no  doubt,  sarcastically  added 
Thackeray,  that  he  saw  countesses  with  their 
trains  carried  by  jockeys,  lords  going  to  court 
armed  with  enormous  wigs,  and  pohce-court 
judges  in  policemen's  uniforms,  with  oilskin 
hats,  white  breeches,  and  silk  stockings. 

Everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  characters, 
prodigious  simpHcity  of  the  said  characters, 
abuse  of  the  artifices  of  melodrama,  inexact 
symbohsm,  childish  display  of  learning,  scream- 
ing incorrectness  of  historical  or  local  paint- 
ings— it  was  not  very  difficult  for  Thackeray  to 
point  out  the  too  numerous  weaknesses  of  the 
romantic  drama.  Nevertheless,  as  always,  what 
shocked  him  most  was  the  root  and  branch 
immorality  of  the  stage.  He  asks,  in  anguish, 
what  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  pubhc, 
even  a  French  pubhc,  by  the  exhibition  of 
this  cannibal  prowess,  the  glorification  of  these 
furious  amours,  that  the  dramatists  of  the 
day  prided  themselves  on  placing  above  all 
duty,  all  law,  and  all  morahty  ;  and  he,  the 
partisan  of  every  liberty,  loudly  demands  a 
censor. 

Finally,  in  the  literary  domain,  Thackeray 
found  one  last  ground  for  indignation,  and  this 
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was  no  other  than  the  dehrious  ambition,  the 
mad  presumption  of  the  authors  themselves. 
He  had  read  their  prefaces  and  their  mani- 
festos ;  he  had  listened  from  the  pit  to  the 
interminable  monologues  in  which,  under  the 
disguise  of  the  characters  in  the  piece,  Hugo 
and  Dumas  endeavoured  to  educate  the  people 
and  to  lecture  kings,  and,  in  spite  of  the  crash 
of  the  grandiloquent  speeches,  the  unusual 
metaphors  and  the  arrogant  assumptions, 
Thackeray  could  not  help  thinking  the  sight 
both  comic  and  revolting.  The  French  had  a 
perfect  right  to  write  bad  plays,  and  it  was 
their  habit  to  be  immoral,  but  that  they  should 
stand  forth  as  apostles,  no  !  that  was  a  little 
too  much  ! 

There  are  those  who  pretend  that  ridicule 
kills  in  France.  This  was  by  no  means  Thac- 
keray's opinion,  especially  as  far  as  the  romanti- 
cists were  concerned.  With  a  joyful  ferocity 
and  an  indefatigable  cruelty,  he  jeered 
unceasingly  at  their  most  cherished  claims, 
and  could  find  no  sarcasms  cutting  enough  for 
the  denunciation  of  their  public  or  private 
follies.  Loudly  did  he  inveigh  against  their 
unnecessarily  free  and  easy  and  noisy  manners, 
their  tempestuous  avowals,  and  the  doubtful 
taste  of  their  effusions.     But  he  was  more  than 
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ever  amused  when  these  same  people,  men  and 
women,  from  the  vaudeville  writer  to  the  play- 
wright, took  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
thinker,  and  daily  produced  theories  of  so- 
called  new  philosophy  and  infallible  recipes 
for  the  attainment  of  universal  happiness, 
posed  as  torch-hearers  and  beacons  to  humanity, 
and  fancied  themselves  in  constant  and  direct 
communication  with  God  the  Father. 

"  On  the  slightest  provocation  M.  Victor 
Hugo  invokes  Providence  and  shows  himself 
intimately  informed  concerning  the  mysterious 
designs  of  the  Deity.  He  speaks  to  us  of 
Heaven  familiarly  and  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
as  one  great  power  might  speak  of  another. 
But  that  is  a  privilege  that  almost  all  French 
authors  share  now  ;  the  name  of  God  is  always 
on  their  lips,  in  the  basest  and  most  trivial 
circumstances  of  life.  Most  of  them  have 
plainly  a  divine  mission.  Lamartine  has  had 
revelations  of  celestial  things,  and  has  seen  the 
throne  of  God  through  his  tears.  Mme.  Dude- 
vant  gives  us  to  understand  that  she  is  a  martyr 
(and  perhaps  a  saint  as  well,  or  more  than  that). 
Leroux  and  Lamennais  both  come  forward  with 
revelations  and  prophecies  that  they  call  upon 
us  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  Gospels  ;  and 
not  one  of  them,  not  excluding  Dumas,  fails  to 
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insinuate,  in  a  preface  to  some  vile  story  of 
luxury  and  blood,  that  the  story  contains  a 
sacred  mystery,  and  that  God  has  entrusted  to 
him  the  mission  of  explaining  it."  But  to 
maintain  a  private  correspondence  with  God 
the  Father  is  no  longer  enough  for  them  ;  they 
must  attribute  rights  of  divinity  to  themselves, 
and  camp  on  the  altars  in  person.  "  We  are 
deluged  with  a  host  of  gods  accordingly.  Mon- 
sieur de  Balzac  feels  himself  to  be  inspired  ; 
Victor  Hugo  is  a  god  ;  Madame  Sand  is  a  god  ; 
that  tawdry  man  of  genius,  Jules  Janin  .  ,  . 
has  divine  intimations  ;  and  there  is  scarce  a 
beggarly,  beardless  scribbler  of  poems  and  prose 
but  tells  you  in  his  preface  of  the  sainteté  of  the 
sacerdoce  littéraire  ;  or  a  dirty  student,  sucking 
tobacco  and  beer  and  reeling  home  with  a 
grisette  from  the  Chaumière,  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  new  '  Messianism,' 
and  will  hiccup,  to  such  as  will  listen,  chapters 
of  his  own  drunken  Apocalypse."  ^ 

Doubtless  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  Janin  gratui- 
tously cover  themselves  with  ridicule,  but  of  all 
these  prop  nets  the  most  odious  by  far  is  George 
Sand.  This  authoress,  who  dresses  like  a  man, 
smokes  like  a  trooper,  and  marries  and  un- 
marries  before  the   face   of  the  whole  world, 

1  Paris  Sketch  Book,  pp.  i88,  189. 
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Thackeray  simply  cannot  abide  her.  He  would 
not  for  worlds  miss  an  opportunity  of  loading 
her  with  invective.  "  You  are  so  wonderfully 
sagacious,"  he  says  to  her,  "  that  you  flounder 
in  mud  at  every  step  ;  so  amazingly  clear- 
sighted, that  your  eyes  cannot  see  an  inch 
before  you,  having  put  out,  with  that  extin- 
guishing genius  of  yours,  every  one  of  the  hghts 
that  are  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  common 
men."  ^ 

In  his  Paris  Sketch  Book  Thackeray  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  her,  and  one  regrets  that  he 
did  not  await,  before  writing  it,  the  pubhcation 
of  La  Mare  an  Diable  or  François  le  Champi. 
Unfortunately  when  this  article  appeared, 
Madame  Sand  had  ranged  herself  under  the 
banner  of  a  certain  hirsute  and  dirty  philosopher 
of  the  name  of  Pierre  Leroux.  Alas  !  shortly 
before  she  had  been  infatuated  with  a  sort  of 
Jacobin  peasant,  Michel  (de  Bourges),  who  shone 
neither  by  his  refinement  nor  his  modesty. 
It  is  the  least  agreeable  portion  of  her  career. 
After  having  proclaimed  the  "  right  to  happi- 
ness" in  Indiana,  Valentine,  Sind  Jacques,  after 
having  depicted  frantic  lovers  and  young  mis- 
understood wives  anxious  to  "  live  their  life," 
the   poor  woman   had  flung  herself  headlong 

*  Pan's  Sketch  Book,  pp.  i88,  1 89. 
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into  humanitarian  quibbles,  and  played  the 
rôle  of  Pythoness.  In  her  letters,  her  articles, 
her  novels,  she  could  only  speak  of  sovereign 
peoples,  religious  communities,  sacred  equality, 
and  queer  visions,  mingled  with  incomprehen- 
sible, extravagant  mysticism.  Thackeray  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  consult  Spiridion,  one  of  the 
novels  with  which  George  Sand  at  that  time 
favoured  her  country.  He  sees  a  convent  in 
which  portraits  step  down  out  of  their  frames 
and  walk  through  the  rooms,  in  which  the 
founder,  Hebronius,  lives  again  in  the  person  of 
Father  Alexis,  and  in  which  a  certain  virtuous 
old  man  discourses  incessantly,  by  means  of 
enigmatical  formulas,  the  whole  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  sighs,  graves,  and  vaults,  &c.  .  .  . 
Thackeray  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it,  and  no  wonder  !  For  that  matter,  he  might 
have  selected,  instead  of  Spiridion,  the  Sept 
Cordes  de  la  Lyre,  or  any  other  novel  of  the  same 
kind,  and  he  would  have  been  no  wiser.  But 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  this  gibberish  passed 
at  that  time  for  the  quintessence  of  intellectu- 
ality, the  last  word  in  sublimity.  After  Spiridion 
appeared  Quinet's  Ahasvérus;  and  Ahasvérus  was 
followed  by  Phalange,  by  Citoyen  Considérant, 
to  say  nothing  of  Louis  Blanc's  Organisation 
du    Travail;    and    neither    L'Organisation    du 

2  H 
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Travai',  nor  La  Phalange  nor  Ahasvériis  were 
any  better  worth  than  Spiridion.  Verily, 
there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
France  just  then,  and  the  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book  had  too  good  an  opening. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  being  indignant,  what 
is  the  use  even  of  taking  seriously  these  French- 
men who,  without  rhjnne  or  reason,  seize  upon 
the  fashions  and  ideas  of  their  neighbours, 
misinterpreting  them,  and  then  flinging  them 
aside  as  hastily  as  they  had  adopted  them  ? 
It  is  the  same  with  their  philosophical  preten- 
sions as  with  their  dramatic  pretensions,  or 
their  monarchical  or  democratic  pretensions, 
and  it  all  leads  to  nothing. 

"  The  Revolution  may  be  called  a  caricature 
of  freedom,  as  the  Empire  was  of  glory  ;  and 
what  they  borrow  from  foreigners  undergoes  the 
same  process.  They  take  top-boots  and  mackin- 
toshes from  across  the  water,  and  caricature  our 
fashions  ;  they  read  a  Httle,  very  Httle,  Shake- 
speare, and  caricature  our  poetry  ;  and  while 
in  David's  time  art  and  religion  were  only  a 
caricature  of  heathenism,  now,  on  the  contrary, 
these  two  commodities  are  imported  from 
Germany."  ^  Then  Thackeray  goes  on  to 
describe  at  full  length  the  fever  of  piety  that 

^  Fan's  Sketch  Book,  p.  185. 
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broke  out  about  1840  among  the  Parisians, 
the  success  of  the  fashionable  preachers  and  the 
pictures  of  saints,  the  abundance  and  the  luxury 
of  works  of  devotion.  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
was  built  at  the  height  of  the  enthusiasm,  and 
he  returns  to  the  church  some  time  later  to  find 
scarcely  anyone  there  except  the  Swiss  asleep. 
"  I  am  inclined,"  he  says,  "  to  think  the  famous 
reaction  is  over  :  the  students  have  taken  to 
their  Sunday  pipes  and  bilhards  again  ;  and 
one  or  two  cafés  have  been  established,  within 
the  last  year,  that  are  ten  times  handsomer 
than  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette."  ^ 

Yes,  we  are  frivolous,  frivolous  in  everything, 
universally,  incurably  frivolous  !  "  When  a  man 
leaves  our  dismal,  smoky  London  atmosphere, 
and  breathes,  instead  of  coal-smoke  and  yellow 
fog,  this  bright,  clear,  French  air,  he  is  quite 
intoxicated  by  it  at  first,  and  feels  a  glow  in  his 
blood,  and  a  joy  in  his  spirits.  ...  Is  the  in- 
toxication, I  wonder,  permanent  among  the 
natives  ?  and  may  we  not  account  for  the  ten 
thousand  frantic  freaks  of  these  people  by  the 
peculiar  influence  of  French  air  and  sun  ?  The 
philosophers  are  from  morning  to  night  drunk, 
the  poHticians  are  drunk,  the  literary  men  reel 
and  stagger   from   one   absurdity  to   another, 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  186. 
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and  how  shall  we  understand  their  vagaries  ?  "  ^ 
Clearly,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  it  up. 

So,  we  are  immoral,  we  are  ignorant,  we  are 
ungovernable,  unable  to  steer  ourselves,  un- 
willing to  submit  to  others  ;  we  are  chatterboxes 
and  braggarts,  we  are  superficial  and  preten- 
tious. And  all  that,  which  is  by  no  means 
flattering,  is  said  without  the  slightest  toning 
down  or  the  least  consideration  for  our  feelings, 
and  it  gives  us  food  for  reflection,  both  as 
regards  ourselves  and  him  who  is  judging  us. 
Undoubtedly,  there  was  in  the  latter  a  deep 
Puritan  basis  which  in  many  respects  would 
prevent  him  ever  having  much  in  common  with 
us.  And  yet,  painful  though  it  may  be  to 
confess  it,  his  reproaches  are  not  always  un- 
founded. I  should  not  care  to  deal  with  his 
grievances  against  us  one  by  one.  When  he 
considers  that  the  French,  in  their  conduct 
of  political  matters,  leave  somewhat  to  be 
desired,  his  point  of  view  may  be  defended  ; 
likewise,  when  he  declares  that  the  generations 
of  rebellious  spirits  that  succeeded  each  other 
in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century  were 
mischievous,  it  is  difficult  to  contradict  him  ; 
and  finally,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  Enghsh 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  204. 
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to  agree  with  him  that  there  is  something  silly 
and  contemptible  about  such  men  as  Leroux 
or  Michel  (de  Bourges).  When  he  attacks 
literature  and  refuses  to  see  in  the  art  an}^- 
thing  but  a  medium  of  moral  propaganda, 
he  starts  from  a  debatable  position  ;  all  the 
same,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  promptly 
divined  some  of  the  ridiculous  features  of  the 
romantic  school,  and  that  what  we  have  now 
at  last  realised,  he  was  keen-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  eighty  years  earlier. 

But  there  remains  the  tone  in  which  he 
pointed  out  our  errors,  and  this  tone  is  not 
precisely  kind.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
Thackeray  was  not  exactly  sorry  to  find  us  in 
fault,  that  it  was  a  delight  to  him  to  pubhsh 
our  faults  abroad,  and  even  to  exaggerate  them. 
There  are  a  hundred  ways  of  telling  people 
that  they  are  in  error  ;  but  Thackeray  hastens 
to  adopt  the  most  mortifying.  Whenever  he 
can  point  out  to  us  that  we  are  in  the  wrong, 
he  utters  shouts  of  glee  ;  he  triumphs,  he 
exults,  he  overflows  in  ironic  witticisms,  in 
revengeful  sarcasms,  and  in  interminable  dia- 
tribes, to  such  an  extent  that  if  one  were  only 
acquainted  with  the  Sketch  Book,  one  might 
fancy  that  he  reserves  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
for  us,  and  for  us  alone.     Fortunately  his  other 
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books  exist  to  prove  that  mockery,  bitterness, 
and  disgust  are,  whatever  his  subject,  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  his  style. 

Granted  that  when  he  speaks  of  France, 
he  speaks  as  a  ruthless  and  virulent  satirist  ; 
in  what  connection,  and  in  which  of  his 
books,  is  he  more  indulgent  ?  People  always 
forget  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  the  Sketch 
Book  is  being  discussed. 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  vices  which  he 
is  pleased  to  notice  only  among  the  French; 
but  are  there  not  some  that  he  reserves,  no 
less  exclusively,  to  others  ?  Every  moment, 
and  on  the  slightest  pretext,  he  accuses  us  of 
frivolity;  but,  the  Paris  Sketch  Book  excepted, 
is  there  a  single  one  of  his  novels  or  books  in 
which  he  does  not  reproach  his  own  countrymen 
with  their  hardness,  their  pride,  and  their 
snobbery  ?  Has  he  not  expressly  dedicated  to 
them  one  of  his  most  famous  works,  the  Book 
of  Snobs,  and  does  not  the  Book  of  Snobs  count 
for  as  much  as  the  Paris  Sketch  Book  ?  Has  he 
ever  written  a  fiercer  piece  of  abuse  ?  He  taxes 
our  writers  with  immorality  ;  but  is  he  any 
the  more  inclined  to  appreciate  certain  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Sterne,  or  certain  allusions  in  the 
Sentimental  Journey  ?  He  declares  Louis  XIV. 
a  monster  and  Louis  Philippe  a  tyrant  ;  but  has 
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he  more  praise  for  the  kings  of  England  ?  And 
however  admirable  his  portrait  of  George  IV., 
is  it  flattering  ?  How  many  times  he  has  re- 
proached us  with  our  chauvinism,  our  bragga- 
docio. "  And  yet,''  he  concludes  after  a  careful 
examination,  "  I  think  in  my  heart  that  the 
British  Snob,  for  conceit  and  self-sufficiency 
and  braggartism,  in  his  way  is  without  a 
parallel."  ^  Then  follows  a  description  of  this 
snob  from  across  the  water  whom  one  meets 
everywhere  when  travelling,  exhibiting  his 
butcher-like  carcase,  his  apoplectic  face,  and 
his  farm-labourer's  graces.  And,  more  and 
more  sincere,  Thackeray  can  only  exclaim  : 
"  Oh,  my  country  !  it's  no  wonder  that  you 
are  so  beloved  !  If  I  were  a  Frenchman,  how 
I  would  hate  you  !  "  ^ 

"  That  brutal,  ignorant,  peevish  bully  of  an 
Englishman  is  showing  himself  in  every  city  of 
Europe.  One  of  the  dullest  creatures  under 
heaven,  he  goes  trampling  Europe  under  foot, 
shouldering  his  way  into  galleries  and  cathedrals, 
and  bustling  into  palaces  in  his  buckram  uni- 
form. At  church  or  theatre,  gala  or  picture 
gallery,  his  face  never  varies.  A  thousand 
delightful  sights  pass  before  his  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  don't  affect  him.  ...  He  goes  to  church, 

^  Book  of  Snobs ^  p.  ii8.  ^  Ibid.^  p.  121. 
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and  calls  the  practices  there  degrading  and 
superstitious,  as  if  his  altar  was  the  only  one 
that  was  acceptable.  He  goes  to  picture  gal- 
leries, and  is  more  ignorant  about  art  than  a 
French  shoe-black.  Art,  Nature  pass,  and 
there  is  no  dot  of  admiration  in  his  stupid  eyes  ; 
nothing  moves  him,  except  when  a  very  great 
man  comes  his  way,  and  then  the  rigid,  proud, 
self-confident,  inflexible  British  Snob  can  be 
as  humble  as  a  flunkey,  and  as  supple  as  a 
harlequin."  ^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  little  faihngs  that 
Thackeray  was  pleased  to  observe  in  his  own 
countrymen,  and  the  list  of  these  little  failings 
rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  book  of 
200  pages.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  I  say,  that 
Thackeray  was  much  more  tender  with  his  own 
than  with  us.  After  having  enumerated  a  few 
passages  in  which  he  shows  rather  hostile  senti- 
ments towards  us,  M.  de  Wyzewa,  in  an  article 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (15th  April  1906), 
concludes  with  these  words  :  "  I  do  not  need 
to  add  that  they  (Thackeray's  feehngs  with 
regard  to  France)  like^vise  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  popery  that  every  good  Englishman 
has  been  brought  up  to  hate  together  with  the 
ambition,  the  bravery,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 

^  Book  of  Snobs,  p.  121. 
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French."  But  even  in  this  respect  I  do  not 
see  that  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  has 
shown  himself  unjust,  or  that  he  has  noticeably 
preferred  the  Protestant  rehgion  to  the  Cathohc, 
or  for  that  matter  that  he  has  specialty  pre- 
occupied himself  with  either.  Perhaps  my 
readers  may  recollect  the  charming  description 
that  he  gives  of  the  Louvre  on  a  Sunday.  At 
the  sight  of  the  poor  people,  of  the  mechanics 
in  their  Sunday  clothes,  smiling  grisettes  and 
soldiers  dehghting  in  the  pictures  of  Leonidas 
or  Napoleon,  he  thinks  of  the  London  lower 
classes,  incapable  of  appreciating  anything 
but  the  pohce  reports  of  the  last  Sunday 
paper.  He  compares  the  first  with  the  second, 
and,  the  comparison  not  being  to  the  advantage 
of  the  second,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  : 
"  So  much  has  Church  and  State  Puritanism 
done  for  us — so  well  has  it  succeeded  in  materi- 
ahsing  and  binding  down  to  the  earth  the 
imagination  of  men,  for  which  God  has  made 
another  world  .  .  .  that  fair  and  beautiful 
world  of  art,  in  which  there  can  be  nothing 
selfish  or  sordid,  of  which  Dulness  has  forgotten 
the  existence,  and  which  Bigotry  has  endea- 
voured to  shut  out  from  sight."  ^  When  was 
Thackeray  more  impartial,  or  more  just  ? 

1  Pans  Sketch  Book,  p.  143. 
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Finally,  I  think  that  those  who  insist  too  much 
on  the  unflattering  parts  that  Frenchmen  some- 
times play  ill  his  novels,  are  inclined  to  forget 
those  occasions  when  French  people  figure  very 
attractively.    With  Becky  Sharp,  Castillone,  and 
M.  de  la  Motte,  why  do  they  never  quote  the 
Baronne  de  Smolensk,  Mme.  d'lvry,  or  Paul  de 
Florae  ?    Mme.  de  Smolensk  puts  on  a  great  deal 
of  rouge  and  she  wears  ridiculous  hats,  she  is  not 
of   exceedingly  distinguished    antecedents — in- 
deed, I  think  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  hfe  she  has  led  in  the  past  ; 
but  she  is  a  dear,  good  creature,  helpful,  sjnn- 
pathetic,  and  always  ready  to  devote  herself 
to  others.     M.  le  Comte  de  Florae  has  caused 
his  sainted  mother  much  uneasiness  ;    he  has 
sat  up  many  a  night,  he  has  drunk  a  terrible 
amount  of  champagne  ;   but  no  matter,  if  he  is 
generous,  has  no  arrogance  about  him,  and  is  a 
faithful  friend  !     What  !   is  it  Thackeray  speak- 
ing ?     Is   this   the   Thackeray   we   know,    the 
censor  of  Parisian  manners,  the  austere,   the 
radical,  the  immovable  Thackeray  ?     For  there 
is  no  denying  it,  every  time  that  M.  de  Florae 
reappears  in  The  Newcomes,  he  sets  the  English 
an  example  of  good  humour,   pohteness,   and 
gaiety.     And  yet  there  are  very  sad  faults  in 
him  to  counterbalance  the  briUiant  quaUties. 
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Dancing  at  the  Carnival,  making  love  to  every 
woman  one  meets,  and  flinging  money  out 
through  the  windows,  are  peccadillos  that 
Thackeray  is  not  usually  too  ready  to  condone, 
and  we  cannot  get  over  our  surprise  at  seeing 
the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  thus  forgetting 
his  own  most  cherished  principles. 

But  in  order  to  explain  such  a  contradiction 
(and  contradictions  of  the  kind  abound  the 
moment  he  begins  talking  of  France),  let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  there  were,  in  a  way, 
two  Thackerays  :  the  first,  whom  we  have 
chiefly  met  with  up  to  the  present,  the  moralist 
who  is  always  in  a  flippant  or  a  preaching  mood, 
and  who  absolutely  insists  on  lecturing  us  ; 
the  second,  whom,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  we 
have  seen  walking  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where as  an  interested  spectator,  glad  to  find 
himself  back  among  us,  giving  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sight  he  happens  to  be  con- 
templating, and  amusing  himself  with  jotting 
down  this  silhouette,  that  little  scene,  or  that 
street  corner.  In  the  extracts  that  we  have 
given  so  far,  it  has  incontestably  been  the  first 
of  these  two  personages  with  whom  we  have 
most  often  had  to  do  ;  but,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  second  has  also  happened  to  make 
himself  felt.     Thus,  after  having  accused  us  of 
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so  many  vices,  Thackeray  yet  allows  us  some 
merits  ;  and  after  having  previously  judged  us 
in  such  a  discourteous  manner,  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  concede  us  a  few  eulogiums,  and  ends 
by  declaring,  with  a  perfect  good  grace,  that  he 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  amongst  us. 

More  than  once,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  do  us  full  and  sufficient  justice,  as 
far  as  artistic  matters  are  concerned.  And 
that  is  much.  But  his  attachment  to  France 
was  based  on  other  and  more  potent  grounds, 
were  they  but  the  agreeable  and  comfortable 
life  that  can  be  led  here,  the  pleasure  and  the 
facility  of  social  intercourse,  the  free  exchange 
of  intellectual  ideas,  the  clear  sky  beneath 
which  we  live.  "  How  much  better  is  social 
happiness  understood  !  "  he  exclaims,  not  with- 
out regret.  "  How  much  more  manly  equahty 
is  there  among  Frenchman  and  Frenchman 
than  between  rich  and  poor  in  our  own  country, 
with  all  our  superior  instruction  and  political 
freedom  !  There  is  amongst  the  humblest  a 
gaiety,  cheerfulness,  politeness  and  sobriety  to 
which  in  England  no  class  can  show  a  parallel. 
...  If  to  our  freedom  we  could  but  add  a 
little  of  their  happiness — it  is  one,  after  all,  of  the 
cheapest  commodities  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
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power  of  every  man  (with  means  of  gaining 
decent  bread)  who  has  the  will  or  the  skill  to 
use  it."  ' 

On  leaving  a  country  where  melancholy 
Puritanism  has  retained  something  of  its  former 
hostility  to  happiness,  where  reason  is  stronger 
than  instinct,  where  habits  of  pride  and  emula- 
tion prevail,  where  stiff-backed  dignity  and  a 
contempt  for  weaknesses  of  the  heart  triumph, 
where  each  one  endeavours  not  to  let  himself  go, 
wraps  himself  up  in  a  mantle  of  coldness  and 
silence — what  a  relief,  when  once  he  has  crossed 
the  Channel,  to  be  able  to  cast  off  the  British 
mask,  to  forget  a  little  certain  distinctions  of 
rank  and  fortune,  to  meet  in  his  neighbour 
with  something  other  than  constraint  or  arro- 
gance, to  relax  among  free  and  agile  wits  ! 
What  a  dehght,  and  especially  for  Thackeray, 
who  suffered  more  cruelly  than  many  from  the 
unsociable  hauteur  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  waged  unceasing  war  upon  hypocritical 
conventions,  tyrannical  conceptions  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  whole  social  constitution. 

We  have  certainly  not  forgotten  his  furious 
diatribes  against  the  Parisian  students  and  their 
life  of  debauchery  ;  but  let  us  remember,  too, 
what  he  says  in  another  place  about  the  Hôtel 

^  Pan's  Sketch  Book,  p.  145. 
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Poussin,  and  his  former  companions,  Laberge 
and    Bouchard,    faithful,   joyous,   and  modest 
friends  ;  and  how  genuinely  moved  he  is  when- 
ever he  reverts  to  the  subject  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Seine  or  the  Avenues  of  the  Luxembourg  !     Nor 
have  we  forgotten  certain  of  his  remarks  touch- 
ing the  wittiest  nation  in  the  world,  and  mainly 
as  regards  their  bombastic  speech,  their  silly 
infatuations,  and  their  futile  revolts.     But  as 
soon  as  he  comes  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
these  same  people,  his  forehead  smooths  and 
his  face  begins  to  beam.     He  enjoys  nothing  so 
much  as  to  see  the  French  working-people  enjoy- 
ing themselves  on  a  Sunday.     "  If  you  want  to 
see  French  people  to  the  greatest  advantage," 
he  writes  during  the  fêtes  of  July  1839,  "you 
should  go  to  a  festival  hke  this,  where  their 
manners    and   innocent    gaiety    show    a   very 
pleasing    contrast    to    the    coarse    and    vulgar 
hilarity  which  the  same  class  would  exhibit  in 
our  own  country — at   Epsom  race-course,   for 
instance,  or  at  Greenwich  fair.  ...  To  me  the 
prettiest   sight   was   the   vast,   orderly,   happy 
crowd,   the  number  of  children,   and  the   ex- 
traordinary care  and  kindness  of  the  parents 
towards    these    Httle    creatures.     It    does    one 
good  to  see  honest,  heavy  épiciers,  fathers  of 
famihes,  playing  with  them  in  the  Tuileries,  or, 
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as  to-night,  bearing  them  stoutly  on  their 
shoulders,  through  many  long  hours,  in  order 
that  the  little  ones,  too,  may  have  their  share 
of  the  fun.  John  Bull,  I  fear,  is  more  selfish  ; 
he  does  not  take  Mrs.  Bull  to  the  public-house, 
but  leaves  her,  for  the  most  part,  to  take  care 
of  the  children  at  home."  ^ 

Yes,  "  The  French  are  essentially  a  child- 
loving  race,  much  more  kindly  and  simple  in 
their  domestic  ways  than  are  we  with  our 
absurd,  cold,  dignified  airs."  And  what  an 
exemplary  sobriety  (Thackeray  declares  that 
it  is  so),  what  good  behaviour  in  these  popular 
gatherings  !  "  Under  the  trees  there  are  many 
scores  of  comfortable  booths — barrels  of  wine 
advantageously  placed,  legs  of  mutton,  and 
sausages  gazing  upon  the  passer-by  with  friendly 
eyes  ;  and  yet,  though  it  is  three  o'clock,  no- 
body eats.  The  French  are  not  a  gormandising 
nation  ;  at  this  hour,  and  with  such  a  sun  over 
our  heads,  in  an  English  fair,  many  thousand 
dozens  of  bottled  porter  would  have  frothed 
down  British  throats,  and  cart-loads  of  beef 
.  .  .  have  disappeared  for  ever."  ^  However, 
if  they  do  not  eat,  they  gamble  a  great  deal, 
with  the  Polish  rings  and  at  roulette  ;   they  win 

^  Paris  Sketch  Book,  p.  33. 

*  Fitz-Boodle  Papers^  pp.  334,  331. 
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macaroons,  and  also  pictures  "  neatly  framed, 
representing  le  bonheur  conjugal  or  la  bonne 
mère,  or  the  Prince  de  Join  ville  in  jack-boots 
superintending  the  exhumation  of  Napoleon, 
or  other  subjects  connected  with  the  life  or 
burial  of  the  great  hero  of  the  people."  ^ 

Whenever  Thackeray  mixes  with  the  good- 
tempered  French  working-people,  he  comes  back 
delighted,  and  beaming  with  pleasure  ;  and  the 
man  who  is  bored  to  extinction  by  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  exasperated  by  the  romantic 
drama,  revels  in  the  pieces  of  L'Ambigu.  Talk 
to  him  about  Hermann  l'Ivrogne  or  La  Duchesse 
de  la  Vauballilre.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the 
writers  "  don't  pretend  to  '  tabernacles  '  and 
divine  gifts,  like  Madame  Sand  and  Dumas," 
and  as  for  the  spectators,  they  are  in  them- 
selves better  worth  watching  than  the  play. 
"  Vice  is  vice  on  the  Boulevard  ;  and  it  is  fine 
to  hear  the  audience,  as  a  tyrant  king  roars  out 
cruel  sentences  of  death,  or  a  bereaved  mother 
pleads  for  the  life  of  her  child,  making  their 
remarks  on  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 
'  Ah,  le  gredin  !  '  growls  an  indignant  country- 
man. '  Quel  monstre  !  '  says  a  grisette  in  a 
fury.  You  see  very  fat  old  men  crying  hke 
babies  ;     and,   like   babies,    sucking   enormous 

1  Fitz-Boodle  Papas ^  p.  332. 
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sticks  of  barley  sugar.  Actors  and  audience 
enter  warmly  into  the  illusion  of  the  piece  ; 
and  so  especially  are  the  former  affected,  that, 
at  Franconi's,  where  the  battles  of  the  Empire 
are  represented,  there  is  as  regular  gradation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  mimic  army  as  in  the  real 
imperial  legions.  .  .  .  Cossacks  is  the  lowest 
depth,  however  ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  the  men 
who  perform  these  Cossack  parts  receive  higher 
wages  than  the  mimic  grenadiers  and  old 
guard."  ' 

Ah  !  the  grenadiers,  the  Emperor,  the  French 
army  ! — what  a  splendid  subject  for  jest,  what 
an  unfailing  target  for  sneers  !  and  how  he  let 
fly,  whenever  he  could  get  the  chance  !  And 
yet,  he  scarcely  sets  foot  upon  our  coasts  than 
he  begins,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  regard  with  an 
indulgent  eye  "  the  httle  French  soldiers,  four 
feet  high,  red-breeched,  with  huge  pompons 
on  their  caps  ...  far  more  military  and  more 
intelligent  than  the  heavy  louts  one  has  seen 
swaggering  about  the  garrison  towns  in 
England."  ' 

He  has  laughed  at  our  warlike  attitudes,  and 
made  fun  of  our  military  parades.  And  yet  he 
himself,  in  a  famous  ballad,  has  sung  the  glories 

*  Paris\Sketch  Book,  p.  245. 

*  Ibid.,  *p.  6. 
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of  France.  One  fine  afternoon,  not  far  from 
the  Maine  gate,  he  met  with  old  Pierre  taking 
the  air  at  the  door  of  the  Cabaret  de  Mars,  and, 
while  emptying  his  chopine,  Pierre  told  him  his 
story,  and  that  of  his  ancestors  : 

"  Brought  up  in  the  art  military 

For  four  generations  we  are  ; 
My  ancestors  drummed  for  King  Harry, 

The  Huguenot  lad  of  Navarre. 
And  as  each  man  in  life  has  his  station 

According  as  Fortune  may  fix, 
While  Condé  was  waving  the  baton, 

My  grandsire  was  trolling  the  sticks." 

And  from  Seneffe  and  Malplaquet  to  Friedland 
and  Waterloo,  the  old  soldier  tells,  in  his  own 
way,  our  victories  and  our  defeats,  and  it  is 
not  without  emotion  that  Thackeray  listens  to 
the  heroic  tale.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  "  loses  half  its  charm 
translated,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
poetic  ventures  of  our  author. 

Yes,  I  admit,  at  a  distance  Thackeray  feels 
an  instinctive  aversion  for  our  exaggerations, 
our  chauvinism,  our  frivolities  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  comes  in  direct  contact  with  us,  our  faults 
are  seasoned  in  his  eyes  with  so  much  dash  and 
spirit,  so  much  cordiality  and  cheerfulness,  that 
he  cannot  help  melting,  and  forgiving  us.  What 
did  he  not  find  to  say,  indeed,  about  the  Carnival 
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and  the  Carnival  balls  !  Well,  one  day  as  he 
was  walking  along  the  Boulevard,  Thackeray 
happened  to  meet  face  to  face  the  Bœuf  Gras 
in  person.  The  weather  was  radiant,  the  air 
filled  with  music,  and,  in  face  of  the  merry 
and  motley  throng,  the  crowd  of  pierrots  and 
lightermen,  fighting  with  oranges,  bouquets,  and 
confetti,  the  rigid  morahst  suddenly  forgot  his 
grievances.  He,  too,  seemed  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  universal  light-heartedness. 
As  he  writes,  describing  the  procession  :  "  The 
annual  fat  ox  of  the  Carnival  is  made  to  take 
sundry  walks  through  Paris,  a  little,  chubby 
butcher's  boy  seated  behind  his  gilded  horns, 
with  pink  breeches  on,  in  the  guise  of  a  Cupid, 
and  a  number  of  grown-up  butchers  and  butcher- 
lings  habited  as  Spanish  grandees,  Turkish  agas, 
Roman  senators,  and  what  not,  following  the 
animal,  and  causing  the  air  to  resound  with  a 
most  infernal  music  of  horns  and  instruments 
of  brass.  .  .  .  And  not  only  in  Paris  does  the 
Bœuf  Gras  make  his  walk.  Beeves,  more  or 
less  fat,  promenade  in  the  villages  too  ;  and, 
having  occasion  to  go  to  a  miserable,  mouldy, 
deserted,  straggling  place  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  where  there  are  two  shops,  and  two 
wretched  inns  or  taverns,  with  faded  pictures  of 
billiard  balls  and  dishes  of  poultry  painted  on 
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the  damp  walls,  I  saw  that  the  two  shops  had 
their  windows  filled  with  cheap  masks,  and  met 
one  or  two  little  blackguards  of  the  place  dis- 
guised, and  making  their  Carnival."  ^  Is  that 
the  language  of  a  man  who  hates  France  ? 

But  what  he  likes  and  prefers  to  all  else 
in  France  is  Paris.  And  I  do  not  mean  the 
Parisians  only,  but  the  city  itself,  with  its  noble 
avenues,  its  harmonious  river,  its  imposing 
palaces,  and  its  beautiful  gardens  of  bygone 
days.  As  soon  as  he  is  back  in  our  capital,  he 
is  delighted,  ecstatic  ;  he  never  ceases  admiring 
it,  praising  it,  calling  it  his  darling  city.  "  My 
darling  city  improves,  too,  with  each  visit,  and 
has  some  new  palace,  or  church,  or  statue,  or 
other  gimcrack  to  greet  your  eyes  withal.  A 
few  years  since,  and  lo  !  on  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vendôme,  instead  of  the  shabby  tri- 
coloured  rag,  shone  the  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon.  Then  came  the  famous  triumphal 
arch  ;  a  noble  building,  indeed  !  How  stately 
and  white,  and  beautiful  and  strong — it  seems 
to  dominate  over  the  whole  city.  Next  was 
the  obelisk.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  fair  asphaltum 
terraces  round  about  the  obelisk  ;  then  the 
fountains  to  decorate  the  terraces.  I  have 
scarcely  been  twelve  months  absent,  and  behold 

1  Fitz- Boodle  Papers^  pp.  341,  347. 
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they  have  gilded  all  the  Naiads  and  Tritons  ; 
they  have  clapped  a  huge  fountain  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Champs  Elysées — a  great,  glittering, 
frothing  fountain,  that  to  the  poetic  eye  looks 
like  an  enormous  shaving-brush  ;  and  all  down 
the  avenue  they  have  placed  hundreds  of  gilded, 
flaring  gas-lamps  that  make  this  gayest  walk  in 
the  world  look  gayer  still  than  ever."  ^ 

He  knew,  better  than  any  Parisian,  the  old 
museums  of  the  capital,  rich  with  masterpieces  ; 
its  old  streets,  peopled  with  memories  ;  its  out- 
skirts, ornamented  with  superb  parks  and 
shaded  with  forests  of  century-old  trees.  And, 
above  all,  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our 
hôtels  and  restaurants.  And  the  moment  has 
now  arrived  for  adding  that,  in  addition  to  his 
taste  for  literature  and  painting,  Thackeray 
cherished  a  keen  passion  for  the  culinary  art. 
Gifted  with  a  delicate  palate,  he  early  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  delights  of  good  cooking  and 
its  shades  of  difference  ;  he  had  studied  and  com- 
pared the  various  methods,  and  many  a  time, 
bantering  his  countrymen  for  their  ignorance, 
had  not  been  afraid  to  declare  that  the  satis- 
factions of  good  food  were  "  some  of  the  most 
pure  and  precious  enjoyments  of  hfe."  It  is 
unnecessary  to   explain   that   French   cooking 

^  Fit2-Boodle  Papers^  p.  399. 
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greatly  widened  the  field  of  his  experience  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  reconciling  him 
to  us.  Just  as  he  was  graciously  pleased  to 
recognise  our  artistic  superiority,  so  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  our  cooking  was  unique 
in  all  the  world,  and  he  willingly  undertook 
to  complete  his  education  in  this  respect.  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  devoted  un- 
paralleled ardour  to  the  task,  and  sang  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  with  a  respect  and  enthu- 
siasm and  an  emotion  that  touched  upon  the 
lyric.  Finally,  for  the  use  of  his  compatriots, 
he  drew  up  a  veritable  gourmet's  guide  to  Paris, 
a  work  crammed  with  invaluable  information 
and  revealing  a  very  individual  and  refined 
taste. ^  In  it  he  mentions  the  speciality  of  this 
restaurant-proprietor  and  the  wine  that  one 
ought  to  order  at  such  and  such  another  house, 
and  he  reveals  to  the  ignorant  the  art  of  compos- 
ing a  menu.  At  the  Café  Foy  or  at  Véry's,  the 
best  thing  is  to  order  a  French  beefsteak,  that 
which  is  cut  from  the  entrecote  (ribs)  ;  the  Rocher 
de  Cancale  possesses  a  Madeira  such  as  one  can 
have  nowhere  else  ;  and  as  to  the  Frères  Pro- 
vençaux, of  course  it  is  only  there  that  they 
make  proper  melted  butter.  But  there  are  so 
many  other  houses  equally  hospitable  in  France  : 

*  Memorials  of  Gormandising  {Fits-Boodle  Papers). 
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"  We  may  specially  recommend  M.  Voisin's 
café,  opposite  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 
A  very  decent  and  lively  house  of  restauration 
is  that  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Montmartre,  on  the  Boulevard.  .  .  .  The  Grand 
Vattel  is  worthy  of  note,  as  cheap,  pretty,  and 
quiet,"  1  not  to  mention  the  Pavilion  Louis  XIV. 
at  Saint-Germain,  the  Hôtel  des  Réservoirs  at 
Versailles,  and  the  Marronniers  at  Bercy. 
Here  and  there,  but  for  preference  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  down  before  a 
spotless  cloth  and  shining  glasses.  "  A  bottle  of 
champagne  .  .  .  is  on  the  side-table,  and  yonder 
comes  François  the  waiter  with  two  plates  con- 
taining just  four  dozen  Ostenders,  to  give  an 
appetite  for  dinner .  "  ^  Then,  when  the  meal 
is  over,  how  jolly  to  dawdle  along  in  front  of  the 
shop  windows.  "Oh  !  Oh,  glorious  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal  !  Your  trees  are  leafless  now, 
but  what  matters  ?  Your  alleys  are  damp,  but 
what  of  that  ?  All  the  windows  are  blazing 
with  light  and  merriment  ;  at  least  two  thousand 
happy  people  are  pacing  up  and  down  the  colon- 
nades ;  cheerful  sounds  of  money  chinking  are 
heard  as  you  pass  the  changers'  shops  ;  bustling 
shouts  of  '  Garçon  '  and  '  Via,  monsieur,'  come 
from   the  swinging  doors  of  the  restaurateurs. 

^  Fiiz-Boodle  Papers^  pp.  419,  420.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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Look  at  that  group  of  soldiers  gaping  at  Véfour's 
window,  where  He  lobsters,  pine-apples,  fat 
tnifïïe-stuffed  partridges,  which  make  me  almost 
hungry  again  "  ^ 

Continuing  his  walk,  he  reaches  the  Tuileries, 
and  from  the  Tuileries  passes  on  to  the  Champs 
Elysées,  whose  quasi-fairyland  appearance  he 
quotes  again.  "  How  the  dandies  just  now  went 
prancing  and  curvetting  down  the  Champs 
Elysées,  making  their  horses  jump  as  they 
passed  the  carriages,  with  their  japanned  boots 
guttering  in  the  sunshine  !  The  fountains  were 
flashing  and  foaming,  as  if  they  too  were  in 
their  best  for  Sunday  ;  the  trees  are  covered 
all  over  with  little,  twinkhng,  bright  green 
sprouts  ;  numberless  exhibitions  of  Punch  and 
the  Fantoccini  are  going  on  beneath  them  ; 
and  jugglers  and  balancers  are  entertaining  the 
people  with  their  pranks."  "  And,  summing 
up  his  impressions,  as  an  Anglo-Parisian  he 
exclaims  :  "My  good  sir,  what  could  we  do 
without  our  Paris  ?  .  .  .  There  is  something 
fatal  in  the  place — a  charm  about  it — a 
wicked  one  very  likely— but  it  acts  on  us  all  ; 
and  perpetually  the  old  Paris  man  comes 
hieing  back  to  his  quarters  again,  and  is  to  be 

1  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,  p.  4I3- 
*  Critical  Papers  in  Arf,p.  156. 
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found,  as  usual,  sunning  himself  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix.  Painters,  princes,  gourmands,  officers 
on  half  pay — serious  old  ladies  even  acknow- 
ledge the  attraction  of  the  place — are  more  at 
ease  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe  ; 
and  back  they  come,  and  are  to  be  found  sooner 
or  later  occupying  their  old  haunts."  ^ 

And,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book 
was  destined  to  come  back  very  often.  So  far 
we  have  only  alluded  to  his  first  sojourn  in 
France,  the  most  important  for  that  matter, 
and  extending  from  1832  to  1837.  But  in 
1840  he  arrived  once  more  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  ;  a  good  part  of  his  family,  even,  were 
gathered  there,  and  it  may  be  added  that  from 
1848  until  his  death,  in  1863,  he  lived  with  us 
much  more  than  among  his  own  countrjmien. 
Now  candidly,  if  one  hates  a  country,  does  one 
keep  coming  back  to  it  ? 

It  is  true,  all  general  considerations  respecting 
France  apart,  Thackeray  had  personal  reasons 
for  finding  the  country  not  unpleasing.  Let 
us  recollect  that  it  was  in  France  that  his  life, 
so  to  speak,  began  ;  that  he  arrived  there  full 
of  the  most  magnificent  dreams,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  his  first  successes  dated  from  this 

^  Memorials  of  Gormandising  {Fiis-Bood/e  Papers,  p.  399). 
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first  journey.  And  then,  the  sight  of  this 
quarter,  of  that  house  and  of  those  windows, 
evoked  so  many  dear  memories  !  Here  it  was, 
as  we  already  know,  that  on  20th  August  1836 
he  had  married  Miss  Isabelle  Shawe.  In  a  sort 
of  autobiography,  The  Adventures  of  Philip, 
he  has,  not  without  emotion,  retraced  the  time 
of  his  engagement  and  marriage.  At  that  time 
little  of  his  fortune  was  left,  and  she,  most 
probably,  had  less  still.  But  what  would  he  not 
have  done  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  his  young 
wife  !  He  set  to  work  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  and  this  period  of  hard  work  and  tender 
confidences  was — he  constantly  repeats  it — the 
happiest  in  his  life. 

Alas  !  when  the  poor  man  returned  to  France 
three  years  later,  he  brought  with  him  two 
orphaned  girls,  their  mother  having  almost 
entirely  lost  her  reason.  This  was  a  great  sor- 
row to  Thackeray,  and  it  secretly  haunted  him 
until  his  death.  For  this  great,  angry  fellow 
was  the  tenderest-hearted  of  men.  All  his  life 
he  venerated  family  joys  and  simple  and  inno- 
cent pleasures  ;  always  he  was  obsessed  by  the 
ideal  of  respectable,  middle-class  happiness, 
and  of  a  regular  and  calm  domestic  life.  And 
yet  he  himself  was  soon  for  ever  cut  off  from 
the  realisation  of  his  dream. 
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Old,  and  prematurely  grey,  he  gradually  fell 
into  the  habit  of  living  a  great  deal  away  from 
home.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  restaurants,  and 
in  the  London  clubs  ;  and  he  was  met  travelling. 
But  almost  invariably  his  excursions  brought 
him  back  to  France,  to  the  Paris  that  was 
always  smiling  and  young,  and  where  he,  too, 
had  once  been  young  and  happy.^ 

Like  Dickens,  who,  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
in  1846  and  1855,  was  welcomed  by  Scribe, 
Auber,  Girardin,  and  Mme.  Viardot,  Thackeray 
had  his  little  day  of  Parisian  notoriety.  He, 
too,  was  adulated,  spoiled,  and  loaded  with 
compliments.  He  was  a  celebrated  man  then, 
almost  a  wealthy  man,  and,  abandoning  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  he  usually  put  up  in  the  Place 
Vendôme,  at  the  Hôtel  Bristol.  Still,  despite 
the  satisfaction  to  his  self-esteem,  he  would 
instinctively  turn  his  steps  to  the  spots  that 
reminded  him  of  his  happy  years — the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Rue  de  la  Seine,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood  of   the   Mount   Saint-Geneviève.     As  he 


1  "  When  I  went  to  England  in  1862,  I  wrote  a  note  to  Thackeray 
reminding  him  of  our  old  acquaintance  and  asking  him  to  come 
and  see  me.  He  came.  I  did  not  recognise  him;  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  man.  He  had  grown  sad,  as  he  had  grown  rich  ; 
his  health  had  become  deranged  ;  he  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  who 
was  also  almost  always  ill  ;  and  never  did  the  fable  of  the  cobbler 
and  the  financier  receive  a  more  striking  application." — Comtesse 
Dash,  Mémoires  des  Autres, 
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passed,  he  would  glance  in  at  a  certain  little 
café  near  the  Bourse  where  he  had  written  many 
a  virulent  article  on  the  corner  of  a  table  ;  then 
he  would  go  to  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs  ;  long  he  would  stand  in  front  of  the 
house  where  he  had  found  shelter  in  the  first 
months  of  his  married  hfe  ;  lastly  he  would  go 
into  the  restaurant  of  Terré  Junior,  celebrated 
for  its  Spanish  cookery  and  its  bouillabaisse. 

"  I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is  ? 
Yes,  here  the  lamp  is,  as  before  ; 
'i'he  smiling  red-cheeked  écaillere  is 
Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door.  .  .  . 

We  enter — nothing's  changed  or  older. 

'  How's  Monsieur  Terré,  waiter,  pray  ?  ' 
The  waiter  stares  and  shrugs  his  shoulder — 

'  Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day.' 
'  It  is  the  lot  of  saint  and  sinner, 

So  honest  Terré's  run  his  race?' 
*  What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner  ?  ' 

'  Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabaisse  ?  '  .  .  . 

My  old  accustomed  corner  here  is, 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook  ; 
Ah  !  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is, 

This  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took.  .  .  . 

Ah  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone. 
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A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 
A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up  ; 

And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me — 
There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup."  ^ 

No,   I   do  not  think  that  Thackeray  hated 
France. 

1  Ballads  and  Verses,  pp.  47,  48,  49. 
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